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PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS 
COMPOSED BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 


Published from his Manuscripts by George Strahan, D. D. Prebendary 
of Rochester, and Vicar of Islington 


PREFACE TO THE First EpDITION IN 1785 


HESE posthumous devotions of Dr. Johnson 

will be, no doubt, welcomed by the public, 
with a distinction similar to that which has been 
already paid to his other works. 

During many years of his life, he statedly ob- 
served certain days* with a religious solemnity; on 
which, and other occasions, it was his custom to 
compose suitable prayers and meditations; commit- 
ting them to writing for his own use, and, as he as- 
sured me, without any view to their publication. 
But being last summer on a visit at Oxford to the 
reverend Dr. Adamstf, and that gentleman urging 
him repeatedly to engage in some work of this 
kind, he then first conceived a design to revise these 
pious effusions, and bequeathed them, with enlarge- 
ments, to the use and benefit of others. 

Infirmities, however, now growing fast upon him, 
he at length changed this design, and determined 
to give the manuscripts, without revision, in charge 
to me, as I had long shared his intimacy, and was 
at this time his daily attendant. Accordingly, one 
morning, on my visiting him by desire at an early 
hour, he put these papers into my hands, with in- 

* Viz. New Year’s Day; March 28, the day on which his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Johnson, died; Good-Friday; Easter-day; and September the 
18th, his own birth-day. 


+ Master of Pembroke College, at which Dr. Johnson received part of 
his education. 
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structions for committing them to the press, and 
with a promise to prepare a sketch of his own life 
to accompany them. But the performance of this 
promise also was prevented, partly by his hasty 
destruction of some private memoirs, which he af- 
terwards lamented, and partly by that incurable 
sickness, which soon ended in his dissolution. 

As a biographer, he is allowed to have excelled 
without a rival; and we may justly regret that he 
who had so advantageouly transmitted to posterity 
the memories of other eminent men, should have 
been thus prevented doing equal honour to his own. 
But the particulars of this venerable man’s personal 
history may still, in great measure, be preserved ; 
and the public are authorised to expect them from 
some of his many friends, who are zealous to aug- 
ment the monument of his fame by the detail of 
his private virtues*. 

That the authenticity of this work may never be 
called in question, the original manuscript will be 
deposited in the library of Pembroke College in 
Oxford. Dr. Bray’s associates are to receive the 
profits of the first edition, by the author’s appoint- 


* Since this Preface was written, the following publications have ap- 
peared, viz. 

Anecdotes of the late Dr. Johnson, during the last Twenty Years of 
his Life, by Hester Lynch Piozzi. 3rd edit. 1786, small 8vo. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. published with his Works, by sir 
John Hawkins, 8vo. 1787. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. by James Boswell, esq. first pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 4to. afterwards (1793) in three. A new edition, with 
Notes, &c. is preparing by the editor of this edition of his Works, 
with which it will be printed uniform. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. by 
Arthur Murphy, esq. 8vo. 1792, prefixed to this edition. 
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ment; and any further advantages that accrue, will 
be distributed among his relations*. 

I have now discharged the trust reposed in me 
by that friend, whose labours entitle him to lasting 
gratitude and veneration from the literary, and still 
more from the christian world. His Lives of the 
English Poets ‘‘ are written,’’ as he justly hopest, 
**in such a manner as may tend to the promotion 
of piety.’ This merit may be ascribed, with equal 
truth, to most of his other works; and doubtless to 
his Sermons, none of which indeed have yet been 
made public, nor is it known where they are extant; 
though it be certain, from his own acknowledg- 
ment, both in conversation and writing, that he 
composed many. As he seems to have turned his 
thoughts with peculiar earnestness to the study of 
religious subjects, we may presume these remains 
would deserve to be numbered among his happiest 
productions. It is, therefore, hoped they have fallen 
into the hands of those, who will not withhold them 
in obscurity, but consider them as deposits, the se- 
clusion of which, from general use, would be an 
injurious diminution of their author’s fame, and 


* The profits of the first edition were accordingly paid to Dr. Bray’s 
associates; and those of the second have been distributed among Dr. 
Johnson’s poor relations and connexions, all of whom are since dead, 
except Humphrey Hely, who married Ford, sister to the Rev. 
Cornelius Ford, and first cousin to our author. This poor man, who has 
seen better days is now a tenant of Whicher’s Alms-houses, Chapel 
street, Westminster. [It is now, April 1817, about twenty years since he 
died in these Alms-houses, and was buried in the adjoining burial- 
ground belonging to St. Margaret’s Chapel. ] 

+ See p. 54.. 

Dn Osb. 
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retrenchment from the common stock of serious 
instruction*. 

But the integrity of his mind was not only specu- 
latively shadowed in his writings, but substantially 
exemplified in his life. His prayers and his alms, 
like those of the good Cornelius, went up for an 
incessant memorial; and always, from a_ heart 
deeply impressed with piety, never insensible to 
the calls of friendship or compassion, and prone to 
melt in effusions of tenderness on the slightest 
incitement. 

When, among other articles in his Dictionary, 
Lichfield presents itself to his notice, he salutes 
that place of his nativity in these words of Virgil, 
Salve, magna parens. Nor was the salutation adopted 
without reason; for well might he denominate his 
parent city great, who, by the celebrity of his name, 
hath for ever made it so — 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Staffordia tellus, 
Magna virum. Vire. Georg. lib. ii. 1. 173. 

More decisive testimonies of his affectionate sen- 
sibility are exhibited in the following work, where 
he bewails the successive depredations of death on 
his relations and friends; whose virtues, thus mourn- 
fully suggested to his recollection, he seldom omits 
to recite, with ardent wishes for their acquittal at 


* In 1788 appeared one volume, and in 1789 a second, of Sermons on 
different subjects, left for publication by John Taylor, LL.D. late Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, &c. published by the Rev. Samuel Hayes, 
A. M. Usher of Westminster School. To the second volume is added a 
Sermon avowedly written by Dr. Johnson, for the funeral of his wife: 
and from internal and other evidence, the whole contents of both vol- 
umes are now generally ascribed to the same author. They are, for the 
first time, placed among his collected works in this edition. 
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the throne of mercy. In praying, however, with re- 
striction™, for these regretted tenants of the grave, 
he indeed conformed to a practice, which, though 
it has been retained by other learned members of 
our church, her liturgy no longer admits, and many, 
who adhere to her communion, avowedly disap- 
prove. That such prayers are, or may be, efficacious, 
they who sincerely offer them must believe. But 
may not a belief in their efficacy, so far as it pre- 
vails, be attended with danger to those who enter- 
tain it? May it not incline them to carelessness; 
and promote a neglect of repentance by inducing a 
persuasion, that, without it, pardon may be obtained 
through these vicarious intercessions ? Indeed the 
doctrine (I speak with deference to the great names 
that have espoused it) seems inconsistent with some 
principles generally allowed among us. If, ‘‘ where 
the tree falleth, there it shall be;’’ if, as Protestants 
maintain, our state at the close of life is to be the 
measure of our final sentence; then prayers for the 
dead, being visibly fruitless, can be regarded only 
as the vain oblations of superstition. But of all su- 

*Our author informs us, that his prayers for deceased friends were 
offered up, on several occasions as far as might be lawful for him; and 
once (p, 39,) with Preface of Permission : whence it should seem that he 
had some doubt concerning the lawfulness of such prayers, though it 
does not appear that he ever discontinued the use of them. It is also 
observable, that in his reflections on the death of his wife, (p, 51,) and 
again of Mr. Thrale, (p. 57,) he wishes that the Almighty not may have, 
but may have had, mercy on them; evidently supposing their sentence to 
have been already passed in the Divine Mind. This supposition, indeed, 
may seem not very consistent with his recommending them to the Di- 
vine Mercy afterwards. It proves, however, that he had no belief in a 


state of Purgatory, and consequently no reason for praying for the dead, 
that could impeach the sincerity of his profession as a Protestant. 
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perstitions, this, perhaps, is one of the least unami- 
able, and most incident to a good mind. If our 
sensations of kindness be intense, those whom we 
have revered and loved during life, death, which 
removes them from sight, cannot wholly exclude 
from our concern. The fondness, kindled by inter- 
course, will still glow from memory, and prompt us 
to wish, perhaps to pray, that the valued dead, to 
whose felicity our friendship can no longer minister, 
may find acceptance with Him, ‘‘ who giveth us,”’ 
and them, “‘ richly all things to enjoy.’’ It is true, 
for the reason just mentioned, such evidences of our 
surviving affection may be thought ill-judged; but 
surely they are generous; and some natural tender- 
ness is due even to a superstition, which thus origi- 
nates in piety and benevolence. 

We see our author, in one place*, purposing with 
seriousness to remember his brother’s dream; in an- 
othert owing his embarrassment from needless stip- 
ulations; and, on many occasions, noting, with a 
circumstantial minuteness, the process of his re- 
ligious fasts. But these peculiarities, if they betray 
some tincture of the propensity already observed, 
prove, for the most part, the pious tenour of his 
thoughts. They indicate a mind ardently zealous to 
please God, and anxious to evince its alacrity in his 
service, by a scrupulous observance of more than 
enjoined duties. 

But however the soundness of his principles 
might, in general, be apparent, he seems to have 
lived with a perpetual conviction that his conduct 

*P. 20, +P. 50. 
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was defective; lamenting past neglects, forming 
purposes of future diligence, and constantly ac- 
knowledging their failure in the event. It was 
natural for him, who possessed such powers of use- 
fulness, to consider the waste of his time as a pecu- 
liar delinquency; with which, however, he appears 
to have been far less frequently, and less culpably 
chargeable, than his own tender sense of duty dis- 
posed him to apprehend. That he meritoriously re- 
deemed many days and years from indolence, is 
evinced by the number and excellence of his works; 
nor can we doubt that his literary exertions would 
have been still more frequent, had not morbid mel- 
ancholy, which, as he informs us*, was the infirmity 
of his life, repressed them. To the prevalence of this 
infirmity, we may certainly ascribe that anxious 
fear, which seized him on the approach of his disso- 
lution, and which his friends, who knew his integ- 
rity, observed with equal astonishment and concern. 
But the strength of religion at length prevailed 
against the frailty of nature; and his foreboding 
dread of the Divine Justice by degrees subsided 
into a pious trust and humble hope in the Divine 
mercy. 

He is now gone to await his eternal sentence; 
and as his life exhibited an illustrious example, so 
his death suggests an interesting admonition. It 
concerns us to reflect, that however many may find 
it impossible to rival his intellectual excellence, yet 
to imitate his virtues is both possible and necessary 
to all; that the current of time now hastens to 

*P. 47. 
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plunge us in that gulf of death, where we have so 
lately seen him absorbed, where there is no more 
place of repentance, and whence, according to our 
innocence or guilt, we shall rise to an immortality 


of bliss or torment. 
GEORGE STRAHAN. 


IsLineGTon, 
August 6, 1785, 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


To this Edition is added [at p. 15] a Prayer now in my possession in 
Dr. Johnson’s own handwriting, in which he expressly supposes that 
Providence may permit him to enjoy the good effects of his wife’s atten- 
tion and ministration by appearance, impulses, or dreams. It is well 
known, that he admitted the credibility of apparitions: and in his Ras- 
selas*, he maintains it, in the person of Imlac, by the following acute 
train of reasoning: 

** That the dead are seen no more,’’ said Imlac, ‘‘ I will not undertake 
to maintain, against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages 
and of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among whom ap- 
paritions of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, which, 
perhaps, prevails as far as human nature is diffused, could become uni- 
versal only by its truth; those that never heard of one another, would 
not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can make cred- 
ible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken the 
general evidence; and some who deny it with their tongues confess it by 
their fears.’ 

Cavillers have indeed doubted the credibility of this tale, rejecting it 
in every instance as the dream of delusion, or the fiction of imposture. 

That many tales of apparitions have originated in delusion, and many 
in imposture, cannot be denied; and the whole question to be considered 
in this case is, how far we have authority for believing that any are 
founded in truth or probability. 

Some have thought all such reported appearances liable to suspicion, 
because in general they seem called forth by no exigency, and calcu- 
lated to administer to no end or purpose. This circumstance, so far as it 
may be observed, will authorize a presumption that they are not the 
fabrications of imposture; which has always some end, commonly a dis- 
coverable end, to promote by its illusions. At any rate, our ignorance of 


*Vol. 7. Chap. xxxi. 
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the purpose or end can be no disproof of the fact: and the purposes of 
Providence in the events most obvious to our notice, observably often 
elude our scrutiny. 

Still the acknowledged millions of the dead that are seen no more in- 
duce a reluctance to believe in the reappearance of any, however attested. 
Common incidents, though often not less inexplicable than those which 
are unusual, become familiar to our observation, and soon cease to ex- 
cite our wonder. But rare and preternatural occurrences astonish and 
shock belief by their novelty; and apparitions are by many accounted 
things so improbable in themselves, as not to be rendered credible by 
any external testimony. The same charge of insuperable incredibility 
has been urged against miracles; and in both cases proceeds upona sup- 
position, evidently erroneous, that the improbable nature of any alleged 
event is a stronger evidence of its falsity, than the best approved tes- 
timony can be of its truth. 

It is confessed that extraordinary events, when rumoured, are, till 
proved, less probable than those that are common; because their occur- 
rence having been less frequent, their existence has been verified in 
fewer instances by experience. And, upon the same principle, the more 
remote any reported phenomenon appears to be from what we ordinarily 
observe in nature, the greater, antecedently to its authentication by 
evidence, is its improbability. 

But improbability arising from rarity of. occurrence, or singularity of 
nature, amounts to no disproof; it is a presumptive reason of doubt, too 
feeble to withstand the conviction induced by positive and credible tes- 
timony, such as that which has been borne to shadowy reappearances of 
the dead. These, as our author intimates, have been uniformly attested 
in every age and country, by persons who had no communication or 
knowledge of each other, and whose concurrence of testimony in this 
case can be accounted for only by a supposition of its truth. It is evi- 
dently a far greater improbability, that witnesses so numerous, so dis- 
persed, and unconnected, should concur in forging so extraordinary a 
relation, than that such a relation, extraordinary as it is, should be true. 
For though the several objects we meet in the world be in general formed 
according to observably stated laws; yet anomalies in nature may occur, 
and their occurrence has been occasionally asserted and believed on less 
accumulated attestation. We now at length have ceased to question the 
supernatural stature of the Patagonians; why, then, are we so unwilling 
to admit the more amply witnessed existence of apparitions ? because 
the degree of prodigiousness implied in the supposition of a visible spirit 
strikes the imagination as too stupendous for belief. This is the effect of 
measuring the credibility of the attested achievements of nature by our 
own narrow experience, not by the power of Him, who is the author of 
nature, and to whom all things, even the investing spirits with visibility, 
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are possible. We have constant assurance of other natural processes not 
less difficult to account for than this, which we contemplate with such 
indignant mistrust. Nor can it on reflection appear more surprising or 
incomprehensible, that a spirit should assume a visible shape, than that 
it should animate and move a material body. The wonders we see may 
soften our incredulity to patience of those which we have not seen, but 
which all tradition attests. Nothing possible in itself, and proved by 
sufficient evidence, can be too prodigious for rational belief. 

But even the evidence of our own senses is disputed by some reasoners, 
who pronounce every believed view of these unsubstantial forms to be 
a mere illusion of the fancy, engendered by disease, indigestion, and 
other bodily affections. Bodily affections, it is certain, have been known 
to bewilder the views of the mind; and instances enough may be pro- 
duced of men not generally supposed insane, who have been deluded 
and possessed with the most extravagant conceptions, by the vapours 
of distempered health. But by what token do these philosophers dis- 
cover, that the witnesses of the fact in question, whom they never saw, 
and of whose mental or bodily state they can have no knowledge, were 
so enfeebled and distracted in their powers of perception? Can it be 
proved, that apparitions of the dead, however astonishing, are impos- 
sible ? Or, if not, upon what principle is it maintained invariably, that 
they who think they see such phantoms, see them only in imagination ? 
According to this tenour of reasoning, all truth, not obvious to com- 
mon experience, might be sacrificed to prejudice, and every rare fact, 
which we were unwilling to admit, might be exploded, by the short 
method of supposing, that the witnesses of it at the time must have 
been bereft of their senses. Writers, who thus get rid of evidence by 
presuming it the effect of fascination, betray some share of the infirmity 
they impute, and judge with a reason palpably overpowered and dis- 
torted by the influence of opinion. 

Others, perceiving that few, if any, apparitions have been authen- 
ticated in the present day, are thence induced to infer too hastily that 
none were ever seen. These visible departed shades are extraordinary 
exhibitions in nature, reported to have been observed in all nations oc- 
casionally, but at no stated times. During some periods they may occur 
with more frequency, in others with less; and the proof of their former 
occurrence, once established, is not to be weakened, much less done 
away, by the protracted delay or discontinuance of their renewal. 

Nor can it generally reflect discredit on averred appearances of the 
dead, that they are observed to abound most in ignorant and dark ages. 
At such junctures, a fabulous increase of these, and other strange casu- 
alties, we may expect, will be supplied by the reveries of superstition, 
or the interested impositions of craft upon credulity. But because in 
times of ignorance, prodigies of this sort will seem to multiply by the 
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more than usual obtrusion of such as are false; is it reasonable to con- 
clude, that none we hear of, either in those times, or at any other, are 
true ? Does the utmost abundance of counterfeits, in this or in any case, 
disprove the existence of genuine originals ? On the contrary, without 
the supposition of some such originals, might it not be difficult to con- 
jecture, how even the counterfeits of occurrences so strange should 
become so universal ? And does not their experienced universality hence 
strongly tend to prove, that at least the earliest of them were imitations 
of some real models; shadows devised after substances; forgeries of fancy 
or fraud, which derived their origin, and received their form, from the 
suggestion and example of fact ? 

Possibly it nay yet be objected that the belief in the existence of the 
soul in a separate state, which has always obtained extensively, might 
lead to the belief, without the experimental witness, of its appearance. 

It were easy to show, that disembodied souls have been believed, not 
only to exist, but to be constantly present, where they were not imagined 
to be visible; and consequently that the supposition mentioned, which 
can be proved true in no case, is ascertained to be groundless in some 
cases, and upon the balance of its evidence not probable in any. 

But it is needless to contend against a supposition so manifestly 
visionary. All men, in all times, must have perceived, that the soul, 
however it might continue to exist after its separation from the body, did 
not ordinarily appear on earth; and, till it had appeared, they could have 
no reason for supposing, in opposition to their past experience, that it 
ever would. The departed spirit, for aught they could foresee, might 
always survive invisibly; and their belief, if they afterwards entertained 
any, could be induced only by their sensible perception of its appearance. 

Accordingly, tradition informs us, that sensible evidence has not been 
wanting in this case. In every age and country the posthumous appear- 
ance of the soul has been believed, not on the authority of conjecture, 
but on the attestations of persons who severally declared themselves 
eye-witnesses of it in distinct instances. If it be said, that these attesta- 
tions might all be founded, as many of them confessedly were, in 
delusion or imposture; still it will be difficult, if not impossible, to account 
for so general a consent in so strange a fiction. One true report that a 
spirit has been seen, may give occasion and birth to many false reports 
of similar incidents. But universal and unconcerted testimony to a 
supernatural casualty cannot always be untrue; nor is it conceivable, 
that they who lived in distant ages and nations, who never heard of one 
another, should agree, either in a delusion or imposture so remote from 
common conception, and so unlike any thing observable in the ordinary 
course of events. An appearing spirit is a prodigy too singular in its 
nature to become a subject of general invention. That this prodigy has 
been every where counterfeited, proves only that it has every where in 
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reality occurred to view. The fable bears witness to the fact of its exist- 
ence; and, to a mind not influenced by popular prejudice, it will be scarce 
possible to believe, that apparitions of the dead could have been vouched 
in all countries, had they never been seen in any. 

The opinion we have been considering, whether true or false, may at 
last be thought of too trivial moment to require or justify a discussion in 
this place. But to show the credibility of this opinion, chiefly by our 
author’s own arguments, to which nothing of equal weight can be added, 
seemed not only due to him on the present occasion, but requisite in 
another important view. Appearances of departed spirits are occasionally 
recorded in Scripture *; and as all indiscriminate objections against the 
reality of such appearances hence evidently impeach the testimony of 
Scripture, the above notice of the fallacy of some currently urged 
objections of this sort was not unseasonable, and may not, it is hoped, 
be altogether useless. It was the superstition of the dark ages to believe 
in many false miracles and apparitions; whence it seems often the in- 
sinuated wisdom of our enlightened times, to accept none, however 
authenticated in any age, for true; as if the folly of baseless unbelief 
were less than that of credulity; and it were not the province of 
instructed judgment to decide in no case capriciously or blindly, resist 


prejudice, and be determined by evidence. 


GEORGE STRAHAN. 
Islington, May 2, 1789. 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS 
1738 


ON MY BIRTH DAY 
September +"; 

O Gop, the Creator and Preserver of all mankind, Father of all mercies, 
I, thine unworthy servant, do give Thee most humble thanks, for all thy 
goodness and loving kindness to me.I bless Thee for my creation, 
preservation, and redemption, for the knowledge of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
for the means of grace and the hope of glory. In the days of childhood 
and youth, in the midst of weakness, blindness, and danger, Thou hast 
protected me; amidst afflictions of mind, body, and estate, Thou hast 
supported me; and amidst vanity and wickedness, Thou hast spared me. 
Grant, O merciful Father, that I may have a lively sense of thy mercies. 
Create in me a contrite heart, that I may worthily lament my sins and 
acknowledge my wickedness, and obtain remission and forgiveness, 
through the satisfaction of Jesus Christ. And, O Lord, enable me, by 
thy grace, to redeem the time which I have spent in sloth, vanity, and 
wickedness; to make use of thy gifts to the honour of thy name; to lead 


* See 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. and Matt. xvii. 3. 
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a new life in thy faith, fear, and love; and finally to obtain everlasting 
life. Grant this, Almighty Lord, for the merits and through the media- 
tion of our most holy and blessed Saviour Jesus Christ; to whom, with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost, Three Persons and One God, be all honour 
and glory, world without end. Amen. 


Transcribed, June 26, 1768. 


This is the first solemn prayer, of which I have a copy. 
Whether I composed any before this, I question. 


1744-5 
January 1. 
Almighty and everlasting God, in whose hands are life and death, by 
whose will all things were created, and by whose providence they are 
sustained, I return Thee thanks that Thou hast given me life, and that 
Thou hast continued it to this time; that Thou hast hitherto forborne to 
snatch me away in the midst of sin and folly, and hast permitted me 
still to enjoy the means of grace, and vouchsafed to call me yet again to 
repentance. Grant, O merciful Lord, that thy call may not be in vain; 
that my life may not be continued to increase my guilt, and that thy 
gracious forbearance may not harden my heart in wickedness. Let me 
remember, O my God, that as days and years pass over me, I approach 
nearer to the grave, where there is no repentance; and grant, that by the 
assistance of thy Holy Spirit, I may so pass through this life, that I 
may obtain life everlasting, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 
1747-8 
Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast not yet suffered me to 
fall into the grave; grant that I may so remember my past life, as to 
repent of the days and years which I have spent in forgetfulness of thy 
mercy, and neglect of my own salvation; and so use the time which 
Thou shalt yet allow me, as that I may become every day more diligent 
in the duties which, in thy providence, shall be assigned me; and that, 
when at last I shall be called to judgment, I may be received as a good 
and faithful servant into everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
1749-50 
January 1, after 3 in the morning. 
Almighty God, by whose will I was created, and by whose providence 
I have been sustained, by whose mercy I have been called to the knowl- 
edge of my Redeemer, and by whose grace whatever I have thought or 
acted acceptable to Thee has been inspired and directed; grant, O Lord, 
that in reviewing my past life, I may recollect thy mercies to my preser- 
vation, in whatever state Thou preparest for me; that in affliction I may 
remember how often I have been succoured; and in prosperity may know 
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and confess from whose hand the blessing is received. Let me, O Lord, 
so remember my sins, that I may abolish them by true repentance, and 
so improve the year to which Thou hast graciously extended my life, and 
all the years which Thou shalt yet allow me, that I may hourly become 
purer in thy sight; so that I may live in thy fear, and die in thy favour, 
and find mercy at the last day, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Prayer on the RAMBLER 


Almighty God, the giver of all good things, without whose help all 
labour is ineffectual, and without whose grace all wisdom is folly; grant, 
I beseech Thee, that in this my undertaking, thy Holy Spirit may not 
be withheld from me, but that I may promote thy glory, and the salva- 
tion both of myself and others; grant this, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

1752 
Prayers* composed by me on the Death of my Wife, and reposited among 
her Memorials, May 8, 1752 


Deus exauda. Heu! 





April 24, 1752. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who lovest those whom thou 
punishest, and turnest away thy anger from the penitent, look down 
with pity upon my sorrows, and grant that the affliction which it has 
pleased Thee to bring upon me, may awaken my conscience, enforce my 
resolutions of a better life, and impress upon me such conviction of thy 
power and goodness, that I may place in Thee my only felicity, and en- 
deavour to please Thee in all my thoughts, words, and actions. Grant, 
O Lord, that I may not languish in fruitless and unavailing sorrow, but 
that I may consider from whose hand all good and evil is received, and 
may remember that I am punished for my sins, and hope for comfort 
only by repentance. Grant, O merciful God, that by the assistance of 
thy Holy Spirit I may repent, and be comforted, obtain that peace 
which the world cannot give, pass the residue of my life in humble resig- 
nation and cheerful obedience; and when it shall please Thee to call me 
from this mortal state, resign myself into thy hands with faith and 
confidence, and finally obtain mercy and everlasting happiness, for the 


sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
April 25, 1752. 


O Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and most merciful God, in 
whose hands are life and death, who givest and takest away, castest 
down and raisest up, look with mercy on the affliction of thy unworthy 
servant, turn away thine anger from me, and speak peace to my troubled 
soul. Grant me the assistance and comfort of thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may remember with thankfulness the blessings so long enjoyed by me 
in the society of my departed wife; make meso to think on her precepts 


4 Viz. The four following prayers. 
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and example, that I may imitate whatever was in her life acceptable in 
thy sight, and avoid all by which she offended Thee. Forgive me, O 
merciful Lord, all my sins, and enable me to begin and perfect that 
reformation which I promised her, and to persevere in that resolution, 
which she implored Thee to continue, in the purposes which I recorded 
in thy sight, when she lay dead before me, in obedience to thy laws, and 
faith in thy word. And now, O Lord, release me from my sorrow, fill me 
with just hopes, true faith, and holy consolations, and enable me to do 
my duty in that state of life to which Thou hast been pleased to call me, 
without disturbance from fruitless grief, or tumultuous imaginations; 
that in all my thoughts, words, and actions, I may glorify thy Holy 
Name, and finally obtain, what I hope Thou hast granted to thy departed 
servant, everlasting joy and felicity, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Amen. 
May 6, 1752. 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, without whom all purposes are frustrate, 
all efforts are vain, grant me the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may not sorrow as one without hope, but may now return to the duties 
of my present state with humble confidence in thy protection, and so 
govern my thoughts and actions, that neither business may withdraw 
my mind from Thee, nor idleness lay me open to vain imagination; that 
neither praise may fill me with pride, nor censure with discontent; but 
that in the changes of this life, I may fix my heart upon the reward 
which Thou hast promised to them that serve Thee, and that whatever 
things are true, whatever things are honest, whatever things are just, 
whatever are pure, whatever are lovely, whatever are of good report, 
wherein there is virtue, wherein there is praise, I may think upon and 
do, and obtain mercy and everlasting happiness. Grant this, O Lord, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Our Father, &c.— The grace, &c. 
May 6. I used this service, written April 24, 25, May 6, as preparatory 
to my return to life to-morrow. 
Maxdpcot of vexpot of év Kuptp axobvyoxovtes anaptt. Apoc. xiv. 13. 


April 26, 1752, being after 12 at night of the 25th. 


O Lord, Governour of heaven and earth, in whose hands are embodied 
and departed spirits; if Thou hast ordained the souls of the dead to 
minister to the living, and appointed my departed wife to have care of 
me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her attention and min- 
istration, whether exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any 
other manner agreeable to thy government; forgive my presumption, 
enlighten my ignorance, and, however meaner agents are employed, 
grant me the blessed influences of thy Holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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Before any new Study 
November. 


Almighty God, in whose hands are all the powers of man; who givest 
understanding, and takest it away; who, as it seemeth good unto Thee, 
enlightenest the thoughts of the simple, and darkenest the meditations of 
the wise, be present with me in my studies and inquiries. 

Grant, O Lord, that I may not lavish away the life which thou hast 
given me on useless trifles, nor waste it in vain searches after things 
which Thou hast hidden from me. 

Enable me, by thy Holy Spirit, so to shun sloth and negligence, 
that every day may discharge part of the task which Thou has allotted 
me; and so further with thy help that labour which, without thy help, 
must be ineffectual, that I may obtain, in all my undertakings, such 
success as will most promote thy glory, and the salvation of my own 
soul, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


After Time negligently and unprofitably spent 
November 19. 

O Lord, in whose hands are life and death, by whose power I am sus- 
tained, and by whose mercy I am spared, look down upon me with pity. 
Forgive me, that I have this day neglected the duty which Thou hast 
assigned to it, and suffered the hours, of which I must give account, to 
pass away without any endeavour to accomplish thy will, or to promote 
my own salvation. Make me to remember, O God, that every day is thy 
gift, and ought to be used according to thy command. Grant me, there- 
fore, so to repent of my negligence, that I may obtain mercy from Thee, 
and pass the time which thou shalt yet allow me in diligent performance 
of thy commands, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


1753 
On Easter Day 
April 22. 

O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, and hearest the prayers 
of the penitent, grant, that, by true contrition, I may obtain forgive- 
ness of all the sins committed, and of all duties neglected, in my union 
with the wife whom Thou hast taken from me; for the neglect of joint 
devotion, patient exhortation, and mild instruction. And, O Lord, who 
canst change evil to good, grant that the loss of my wife may so mortify 
all inordinate affections in me, that I may henceforth please Thee by 
holiness of life. 

And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful for me, I commend to thy 
fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wife; beseeching Thee to grant 
her whatever is best in her present state, and finally to receive her to 
eternal happiness. All this I beg for Jesus Christ’s sake, whose death I 
am now about to commemorate. To whom, &c. Amen. 

This I repeated sometimes at church. 
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1754 
Fl. Lacr. (Flentibus lacrymis. | 
March 28, in the morning. 

O God, who on this day wert pleased to take from me my dear wife, 
sanctify to me my sorrows and reflections. Grant, that I may renew and 
practise the resolutions which I made when thy afflicting hand was upon 
me. Let the remembrance of thy judgments, by which my wife is taken 
away, awaken me to repentance; and the sense of thy mercy, by which 
I am spared, strengthen my hope and confidence in Thee, that, by the 
assistance and comfort of thy Holy Spirit, I may so pass through things 
temporal, as finally to gain everlasting happiness, and to pass, by a holy 
and happy death, into the joy which Thou hast prepared for those that 
love Thee. Grant this, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The melancholy of this day hung long upon me. 

Of the resolutions made this day, I, in some measure, kept that of 

breaking from indolence. 
March 28, 1754, at night. 

Almighty God, vouchsafe to sanctify unto me the reflections and 
resolutions of this day; let not my sorrow be unprofitable: let not my 
resolutions be vain. Grant that my grief may produce true repentance, 
so that I may live to please Thee; and when the time shall come that I 
must die like her whom Thou hast taken from me, grant me eternal 
happiness in thy presence, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1755 
On the Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of Living 
July. 

O Lord, who hast ordained labour to be the lot of man, and seest the 
necessities of all thy creatures, bless my studies and endeavours; feed 
me with food convenient for me; and if it shall be thy good pleasure to 
intrust me with plenty, give me a compassionate heart, that I may be 
ready to relieve the wants of others; let neither poverty nor riches 
estrange my heart from Thee, but assist me with thy grace so to live as 
that I may die in thy favour, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

This study was not pursued. 


Transcribed June 26, 1768. 
1756 
January 1, afternoon. 


Almighty and everlasting God, in whom we live and move, and have 
our being; glory be to Thee for my recovery from sickness, and the 
continuance of my life. Grant, O my God, that I may improve the year 
which I am now beginning, and all the days which Thou shalt add tomy 
life, by serious repentance and diligent obedience; that, by the help of 
thy Holy Spirit, I may use the means of grace to my own salvation, 
and, at last, enjoy thy presence in eternal happiness, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

Vox. 16—2 17 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS 


Hill Boothby’s Death 
( January, 1756. 


O Lord God, almighty disposer of all things, in whose hands are life 
and death, who givest comforts and takest them away, I return Thee 
thanks for the good example of Hill Boothby, whom Thou hast now 
taken away, and implore thy grace, that I may improve the opportunity 
of instruction which Thou hast afforded me, by the knowledge of her 
life, and by the sense of her death; that I may consider the uncertainty 
of my present state, and apply myself earnestly to the duties which 
Thou hast set before me, that living in thy fear, I may die in thy favour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

I commend, &c. W. and H. B. 

Transcribed June 26, 1768. 


When my Eye was restored to its Use 


February 15, 1756. 
Almighty God, who hast restored light to my eye, and enabled me to 
pursue again the studies which Thou hast set before me; teach me, by 
the diminution of my sight, to remember that whatever I possess is thy 
gift, and by its recovery, to hope for thy mercy: and, O Lord, take not 
thy Holy Spirit from me; but grant that I may use thy bounties accord- 
ing to thy will, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Introductory Prayer 
March 25, 1756. 


O God, who desirest not the death of a sinner, look down with mercy 
upon me, now daring to call upon Thee. Let thy Holy Spirit so purify 
my affections, and exalt my desires, that my prayer may be acceptable 
in thy sight, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


March 28, about 2 in the morning. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, whose judgments terminate in 
mercy, grant, I beseech Thee, that the remembrance of my wife, whom 
Thou hast taken from me, may not load my soul with unprofitable 
sorrow, but may excite in me true repentance of my sins and negli- 
gences; and, by the cooperation of thy grace, may produce in me a new 
life, pleasing to Thee. Grant, that the loss of my wife may teach me the 
true use of the blessings which are yet left me; and that, however 
bereft of worldly comforts, I may find peace and refuge in thy service, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1757 
January 1, at 2 in the morning. 
Almighty God, who has brought me to the beginning of another year, 
and by prolonging my life invitest to repentance, forgive me that I have 
misspent the time past; enable me; from this instant, to amend my life 
according to thy holy word; grant me thy Holy Spirit, that I may so 
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pass through things temporal, as not finally to lose the things eternal. 
O God, hear my prayer for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Laster Hve 


Almighty God, heavenly Father, who desirest not the death of a sin- 
ner, look down with mercy upon me, depraved with vain imaginations, 
and entangled in long habits of sin. Grant me that grace, without which 
I can neither will nor do what is acceptable to Thee. Pardon my sins; 
remove the impediments that hinder my obedience; enable me to shake 
off sloth, and to redeem the time mispent in idleness and sin, by a dili- 
gent application of the days yet remaining to the duties which thy provi- 
dence shall allot me. O God, grant me thy Holy Spirit, that I may repent 
and amend my life; grant me contrition, grant me resolution, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, to whose covenant I now implore admission; of the bene- 
fits of whose death I implore participation. For his sake have mercy on 
me, O God; for his sake, O God, pardon and receive me. Amen. 


September 18, 1757. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, by whose providence my life has 
been prolonged, and who has granted me now to begin another year of 
probation, vouchsafe me such assistance of thy Holy Spirit, that the con- 
tinuance of my life may not add to the measure of my guilt; but that I 
may so repent of the days and years passed in neglect of the duties which 
Thou hast set before me, in vain thoughts, in sloth, and in folly, that I 
may apply my heart to true wisdom, by diligence redeem the time lost, 
and by repentance obtain pardon, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


1758 
Easter Day 
March 26. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast created me to love and 
to serve Thee, enable me so to partake of the sacrament in which the death 
of Jesus Christ is commemorated, that I may, henceforward, lead a new 
life in thy faith and fear. Thou, who knowest my frailties and infirmi- 
ties, strengthen and support me; grant me thy Holy Spirit, that, after 
all my lapses, I may now continue steadfast in obedience, that, after 
long habits of negligence and sin, I may, at last, work out my salvation 
with diligence and constancy; purify my thoughts from pollutions, and 
fix my affections on things eternal. Much of my time past has been lost 
in sloth; let not what remains, O Lord, be given me in vain; but let me, 
from this time, lead a better life, and serve Thee with a quiet mind, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
March 28, 1758. 
Almighty and eternal God, who givest life and takest it away, grant 
that, while Thou shalt prolong my continuance on earth, I may live with 
a due sense of thy mercy and forbearance, and let the remembrance of 
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her whom thy hands has separated from me, teach me to consider the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and to use all diligence to obtain eter- 
nal happiness in thy presence. O God, enable me to avoid sloth, and to 
attend heedfully and constantly to thy word and worship. Whatever was 
good in the example of my departed wife, teach me to follow; and what- 
ever was amiss give me grace to shun, that my affliction may be sancti- 
fied, and that remembering how much every day brings me nearer to the 
grave, I may every day purify my mind, and amend my life, by the 
assistance of thy Holy Spirit, till, at last, I shall be accepted by Thee, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 
Sept. 18, hora prima matutina. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who yet sparest and yet sup- 
portest me, who supportest me in my weakness, and sparest me in my 
sins, and hast now granted to me to begin another year, enable me to 
improve the time which is yet before me, to thy glory, and my own sal- 
vation. Impress upon my soul such repentance of the days mispent in 
idleness and folly, that I may, henceforward, diligently attend to the 
business of my station in this world, and to all the duties which thou hast 
commanded. Let thy Holy Spirit comfort and guide me, that in my pas- 
sage through the pains or pleasures of the present state, I may never be 
tempted to forgetfulness of Thee. Let my life be useful, and my death 
be happy; let me live according to thy laws, and die with just confidence 
in thy mercy, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

This year I hope to learn diligence. 


1759 
Jan. 23. 
The day on which my dear mother was buried. 


Repeated on my fast, with the addition. 


Almighty God, merciful Father, in whose hands are life and death, 
sanctify unto me the sorrow which I now feel. Forgive me whatever I 
have done unkindly to my mother, and whatever I have omitted to do 
kindly. Make me to remember her good precepts and good example, and 
to reform my life according to thy holy word, that I may lose no more 
opportunities of good. I am sorrowful, O Lord; let not my sorrow be 
without fruit. Let it be followed by holy resolutions, and lasting amend- 
ment, that when I shall die like my mother, I may be received to ever- 
lasting life. 

I commend, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful, into thy hands, the soul 
of my departed mother, beseeching thee to grant her whatever is most 
beneficial to her in her present state. 

O Lord, grant me thy Holy Spirit, and have mercy upon me for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

And, O Lord, grant unto me that am now about to return to the com- 
mon comforts and business of the world, such moderation in all enjoy- 
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ments, such diligence in honest labour, and such purity of mind, that, 
amidst the changes, miseries, or pleasures of life, I may keep my mind 
fixed upon thee, and improve every day in grace, till I shall be received 
into thy kingdom of eternal happiness. 

I returned thanks for my mother’s good example, and implored pardon 
for neglecting it. 

I returned thanks for the alleviation of my sorrow. 

The dream of my brother I shall remember. 

Jej. 
March 24, 1759, 
rather 25, after 12 at night. 

Almighty God, heavenly Father, who hast graciously prolonged my 
life to this time, and by the change of outward things which I am now 
to make, callest me to a change of inward affections, and to a reforma- 
tion of my thoughts, words, and practices; vouchsafe, merciful Lord, 
that this call may not be vain. Forgive me whatever has been amiss in 
the state which I am now leaving, idleness, and neglect of thy word and 
worship. Grant me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course which 
I am now beginning may proceed according to thy laws, and end in the 
enjoyment of thy favour. Give me, O Lord, pardon and peace, that I 
may serve thee with humble confidence, and after this life, enjoy thy 
presence in eternal happiness. 

And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful for me, I commend to thy 
Fatherly goodness, my father, my brother, my wife, my mother. I beseech 
Thee to look mercifully upon them, and grant them whatever may most 
promote their present and eternal joy. 

O Lord, hear my prayers for Jesus Christ’s sake, to whom, with Thee, 
and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, be all honour and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 

O Lord, let the change which I am now making in outward things, pro- 
duce in me such a change of manners, as may fit me for the great change 
through which my wife has passed. 


1760 
Sept. 18. 
Resotvep, D [eo] j [wvante, | 


To combat notions of obligation. 

To apply to study. 

To reclaim imaginations. 

To consult the resolves on Tetty’s coffin. 

To rise early. 

To study religion. 

To go to church. 

To drink less strong liquors. 

To keep a journal. 

To oppose laziness, by doing what is to be done to-morrow, 
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Rise as early as I can. 

Send for books for Hist. of War. 
Put books in order. 

Scheme of life. 


O Almighty God, merciful Father, who hast continued my life to an- 
other year, grant that I may spend the time which Thou shalt yet give 
me, in such obedience to thy word and will, that, finally, I may obtain ev- 
erlasting life. Grant that I may repent and forsake my sins before the 
miseries of age fall upon me; and that while my strength yet remains, I 
may use it to thy glory and my own salvation, by the assistance of thy 
Holy Spirit, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


1761 
Easter Eve 
Since the communion of last Easter, I have led a life so dissipated and 
useless, and my terrours and perplexities have so much increased, that 
I am under great depression and discouragement; yet I purpose to pre- 
sent myself before God to-morrow, with humble hope that he will not 
break the bruised reed. 


Come unto me all ye that travail. 

I have resolved, I hope not presumptuously, till I am afraid to resolve 
again. Yet, hoping in God, I steadfastly purpose to lead a new life. O 
God, enable me, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

My purpose is, 

To avoid idleness. 

To regulate my sleep as to length and choice of hours. 

To set down every day what shall be done the day following. 

To keep a journal. 

To worship God more diligently. 

To go to church every Sunday. 

To study the Scriptures. 

To read a certain portion every week. 


Easter Eve 

Almighty and most merciful Father, look down upon my misery with 
pity: strengthen me that I may overcome all sinful habits; grant that I 
may, with effectual faith, commemorate the death of thy Son Jesus 
Christ, so that all corrupt desires may be extinguished, and all vain 
thoughts may be dispelled. Enlighten me with true knowledge, animate 
me with reasonable hope, comfort me with a just sense of thy love, and 
assist me to the performance of all holy purposes, that after the sins, er- 
rours, and miseries of this world, I may obtain everlasting happiness for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. To whom, &c. Amen. 

I hope to attend on God in his ordinances to-morrow. 

Trust in God, O my soul. O God, let me trust in Thee. 
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1762 


March 28, 
God grant that I may, from this day, 


Return to my studies. 
Labour diligently. 
Rise early. 

Live temperately. 
Read the Bible. 

Go to church. 


O God, giver and preserver of all life, by whose power I was created, 
and by whose providence I am sustained, look down upon me with ten- 
derness and mercy; grant that I may not have been created to be finally 
destroyed; that I may not be preserved to add wickedness to wicked- 
ness; but may so repent me of my sins, and so order my life to come, 
that when I shall be called hence, like the wife whom Thou hast taken 
from me, I may die in peace, and in thy favour, and be received into 
thine everlasting kingdom, through the merits and mediation of Jesus 
Christ thine only Son our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


1764 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who by thy Son Jesus Christ 
hast redeemed us from sin and death, grant that the commemoration of 
his passion may quicken my repentance, increase my hope, and strengthen 
my faith; that I may lament and forsake my sins; and, for the time 
which thou shalt yet grant me, may avoid idleness, and neglect of thy 
word and worship. Grant me strength to be diligent in the lawful em- 
ployments which shall be set before me; grant me purity of thoughts, 
words, and actions. Grant me to love and study thy word, and to frequent 
thy worship with pure affections. Deliver and preserve me from vain ter- 
rours, and grant that by the grace of the Holy Spirit I may so live, that 
after this life is ended, I may be received to everlasting happiness, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Good Friday 
April 20, 1764. 


I have made no reformation; I have lived totally useless, more sensual 
in thought, and more addicted to wine and meat. Grant me, O God, 
to amend my life, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

T hope 

To put my rooms in order.* 


I fasted all day. 
April 21, 1764, 3 in the morning. 


My indolence, since my last reception of the Sacrament, has sunk into 
grosser sluggishness, and my dissipation spread into wilder negligence. 
My thoughts have been clouded with sensuality; and, except that from 


* Disorder I have found one great cause of idleness. 
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the beginning of this year, I have in some measure forborn excess 
of strong drink, my appetites have predominated over my reason. A 
kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I know not what 
has become of the last year; and perceive that incidents and intelli- 
gence pass over me without leaving any impression. 

This is not the life to which heaven is promised. I purpose to approach 
the altar again to-morrow. Grant, O Lord, that I may receive the 
Sacrament with such resolutions of a better life as may by thy grace 
be effectual, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

April 21. I read the whole gospel of St. John. Then sat up till the 22nd. 

My purpose is from this time, 

To reject or expel sensual images, and idle thoughts. 

To provide some useful amusement for leisure time. 

To avoid idleness. 

To rise early. 

To study a proper portion of every day. 

To worship God diligently. 

To read the Scriptures. 

To let no week pass without reading some part. 

To write down my observations. 

I will renew my resolutions made at Tetty’s death. 

I perceive an insensibility and heaviness upon me. I am less than com- 
monly oppressed with the sense of sin, and less affected with the shame 
of idleness. Yet I will not despair. I will pray to God for resolution, and 
will endeavour to strengthen my faith in Christ by commemorating his 
death. 


I prayed for Tett. 
Easter Day 
April 22, 1764. 


Having, before I went to bed, composed the foregoing meditation, and 
the following prayer; I tried to compose myself, but slept unquietly. I 
rose, took tea, and prayed for resolution and for perseverance. Thought 
on Tetty, dear poor Tetty, with my eyes full. 

I went to church; came in at the first of the Psalms, and endeavoured to 
attend the service, which I went through without perturbation. After 
sermon I recommended Tetty in a prayer by herself; and my father, 
mother, brother, and Bathurst, in another. I did it only once, so far as 
it might be lawful for me. 

I then prayed for resolution and perseverance to amend my life. I received 
soon; the communicants were many. At the altar, it occurred to me 
that I ought to form some resolutions. I resolved, in the presence of 
God, but without a vow to repel sinful thoughts, to study eight 
hours daily, and, I think, to go to church every Sunday, and read the 
Scriptures. I gave a shilling; and seeing a poor girl at the sacrament 
in a bedgown, gave her privately a crown, though I saw Hart’s hymns 
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in her hand. I prayed earnestly for amendment, and repeated my 
prayer at home. Dined with Miss W., went to prayers at church; went 
to » spent the evening not pleasantly. Avoided wine, and tem- 
pered a very few glasses with sherbet. Came home and prayed. 

I saw at the Sacrament a man meanly dressed, whom I have always 
seen there at Easter. 





Easter Day 
Against loose Thoughts and Idleness 
April 22, 1764, at 3 morning. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast created and preserved 
me, have pity on my weakness and corruption. Deliver me from habitual 
wickedness and idleness; enable me to purify my thoughts, to use the 
faculties which thou hast given me with honest diligence, and to regu- 
late my life by thy holy word. 

Grant me, O Lord, good purposes and steady resolution, that I may 
repent my sins, and amend my life. Deliver me from the distresses of 
vain terrour, and enable me, by thy grace, to will and to do what may 
please thee; that when I shali be called away from this present state, I 
may obtain everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Sept. 18, 1764, about 6 evening. 

This is my fifty-sixth birth-day, the day on which I have concluded 
fifty-five years. 

I have outlived many friends. I have felt many sorrows. I have made few 
improvements. Since my resolution formed last Easter, I have made no 
advancement in knowledge or in goodness; nor do I recollect that I have 
endeavoured it. I am dejected, but not hopeless. 

O God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, have mercy upon me. 

7 in the evening. 

I went to church, prayed to be loosed from the chain of my sins. 

I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving; having from the earliest 
time almost that I can remember, been forming schemes of a better 
life. I have done nothing; the need of doing, therefore, is pressing, 
since the time of doing is short. O God, grant me to resolve aright, and 
to keep my resolutions, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Hac limina vite. Strat. 
I resolve. 

To study the Scriptures; I hope, in the original languages. Six hundred 
and forty verses every Sunday, will nearly comprise the Scriptures in 
a year. 

To read good books; to study theology. 

To treasure in my mind passages for recollection. 

To rise early; not later than six, if I can; I hope sooner, but as soon as 
I can. 

To keep a journal, both of employment and of expenses. To keep 
accounts, 
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To take care of my health, by such means as I have designed. 

To set down at night some plan for the morrow. 

Last year I prayed on my birth-day, by accommodating the morning 
Collect for grace, putting year for day. This I did this day. 


Sept. 18, 1764. 

O God, heavenly Father, who desirest not the death ofa sinner, grant 
that I may turn from my wickedness and live. Enable me to shake off 
all impediments of lawful action, and so to order my life, that increase 
of days may produce increase of grace, of tranquillity of thought, and 
vigour in duty. Grant that my resolves may be effectual to a holy life, 
and a happy death, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

To-morrow I purpose to regulate my room. 

1765 
Easter Day 
April 7, about 3 in the morning. 

I purpose again to partake of the blessed Sacrament; yet when I consider 
how vainly I have hitherto resolved at this annual commemoration of 
my Saviour’s death, to regulate my life by his laws, I am almost 
afraid to renew my resolutions. Since the last Easter I have reformed 
no evil habit, my time has been unprofitably spent, and seems as a 
dream that has left nothing behind. My memory grows confused, and 
I know not how the days pass over me. 

Good Lord, deliver me. 

I will call upon God to-morrow for repentance and amendment. O keav- 
enly Father, let not my call be vain, but grant me to desire what may 
please thee; and fulfil those desires for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

My resolutions, which God perfect, are, 

1. To avoid loose thoughts. 

2.To rise at eight every morning. 


I hope to extend these purposes to other duties; but it is necessary to 
combat evil habits singly. I purpose to rise at eight, because, though 
I shall not yet rise early, it will be much earlier than I now rise, for I 
often lie till two, and will gain me much time, and tend to a conquest 
over idleness, and give time for other duties. I hope to rise yet earlier. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, who hatest nothing that thou 
hast made, nor desirest the death of a sinner, look down with mercy 
upon me, and grant that I may turn from my wickedness and live. 
Forgive the days and years which I have passed in folly, idleness, and 
sin. Fill me with such sorrow for the time mispent, that I may amend 
my life according to thy holy word; strengthen me against habitual 
idleness, and enable me to direct my thoughts to the performance of 
every duty; that while I live I may serve thee in the state to which thou 
shalt call me, and at last by a holy and happy death be delivered from 
the struggles and sorrows of this life, and obtain eternal happiness by thy 
mercy, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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O God, have mercy on me. 
At church I purpose, 

Before I leave the pew, to pray the occasional prayer, and read my 
resolutions. 

To pray for Tetty and the rest. 

The like after communion. 

At intervals to use the Collects of fourth after Trinity, and first and 
fourth after Epiphany, and to meditate. 

This was done, as I purposed, but with some distraction. I came in at the 
Psalms, and could not well hear. I renewed my resolutions at the altar, 
God perfect them! Then I came home. I prayed, and have hope; grant, 
O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ, that my hope may not be vain. 

I invited home with me the man whose pious behaviour I had for several 
years observed on this day, and found him a kind of Methodist, full 
of texts, but ill-instructed. I talked to him with temper, and offered 
him twice wine, which he refused. I suffered him to go without the 
dinner which I had purposed to give him. I thought this day that there 
was something irregular and particular in his look and gesture; but 
having intended to invite him to acquaintance, and having a fit 
opportunity by finding him near my own seat after I had missed him, 
I did what I at first designed, and am sorry to have been so much dis- 
appointed. Let me not be prejudiced hereafter against the appearance 
of piety in mean persons, who, with indeterminate notions, and per- 
verse or inelegant conversation, perhaps, are doing all they can. 

At night I used the occasional prayer, with proper Collects. 


Before the Study of Law 
September 26, 1765. 


Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whose help resolutions 
are vain, without whose blessing study is ineffectual, enable me, if it be 
thy will, to attain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct the 
doubtful, and instruct the ignorant, to prevent wrongs, and terminate 
contentions; and grant that I may use that knowledge which I shall 
attain, to thy glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

Engaging in Politicks with H—n 
November, 1765. 


Almighty God, who art the giver of all wisdom, enlighten my under- 
standing with knowledge of right, and govern my will by thy laws, that 
no deceit may mislead me, nor temptation corrupt me; that I may always 
endeavour to do good, and to hinder evil. Amidst all the hopes and fears 
of this world, take not thy Holy Spirit from me; but grant that my 
thoughts may be fixed on Thee, and that I may finally attain ever- 
lasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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1766 
January 1, after 2 in the morning. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, I again appear in thy presence the 
wretched mispender of another year, which thy mercy has allowed me. 
O Lord, let me not sink into total depravity, look down upon me, and 
rescue me at last from the captivity of sin. Impart to me good resolu- 
tions, and give me strength and perseverance to perform them. Take not 
from me thy Holy Spirit, but grant that I may redeem the time lost, and 
that by temperance and diligence, by sincere repentance, and faithful 
obedience, I may finally obtain everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Study 


Entering Novum Museum 
March 7. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast graciously supplied me 
with new conveniencies for study, grant that I may use thy gifts to thy 
glory. Forgive me the time mispent, relieve my perplexities, strengthen 
my resolution, and enable me to do my duty with vigour and constancy; 
and when the fears and hopes, the pains and pleasures of this life shall 
have an end, receive me to everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Transcribed, June 26,—68. 
September 18, 1766, at Streatham. 


I have this day completed my fifty-seventh year. O Lord, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake have mercy upon me. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast granted me to prolong my 
life to another year, look down upon me with pity. Let not my manifold sins 
and negligences avert from me thy fatherly regard. Enlighten my mind 
that I may know my duty; that I may perform it, strengthen my resolu- 
tion. Let not another year be lost in vain deliberations; let me remember 
that of the short life of man, a great part is already past in sinfulness 
and sloth. Deliver me, gracious Lord, from the bondage of evil customs, 
and take not from me thy Holy Spirit; but enable me so to spend my 
remaining days, that, by performing thy will, I may promote thy glory: 
and grant that after the troubles and disappointments of this mortal 
state, I may obtain everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

Added, 

The fourteenth S. after Tr. 

The morning Collect, 

The beginning of this (day) year. 

Purposes. 

To keep a journal. To begin this day. 

To spend four hours every day in study, and as much more as [ can. 

To read a portion of the Scriptures in Greek, every Sunday. 
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To rise at eight. 

Oct. 3, — 66. Of all this I have done nothing. 

I returned from Streatham, Oct. 1 —66, having lived there more than 
three months. 


1767 


January 1, Ima mane scripsi. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, in whose hand are life and death, 
as Thou hast suffered me to see the beginning of another year, grant, 
I beseech Thee, that another year may not be lost in idleness, or squan- 
dered in unprofitable employment. Let not sin prevail on the remaining 
part of life, and take not from me thy Holy Spirit; but as every day 
brings me nearer to my end, let every day contribute to make my end 
holy and happy. Enable me, O Lord, to use all enjoyments with due 
temperance, preserve me from unseasonable and immoderate sleep, and 
enable me to run with diligence the race that is set before me, that, after 
the troubles of this life, I may obtain everlasting happiness, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


August 2, 1767. 

I have been disturbed and unsettled for a long time, and have been with- 
out resolution to apply to study or to business, being hindered by 
sudden snatches. 

I have for some days forborn wine and suppers. Abstinencies not easily 
practised in another’s house; but I think it fit to try. 

I was extremely perturbed in the night, but have had this day more ease 
than I expected. D. gr. Perhaps this may be such a sudden relief as I 
once had by a good night’s rest in Fetter lane. 

The shortness of the time which the common order of nature allows me 
to expect, is very frequently upon my mind. God grant that it may 
profit me. 

August 17, 1767. 

From that time, by abstinence, I have had more ease. I have read five 
books of Homer, and hope to end the sixth to-night. I have given 
Mrs. —— a guinea. 

By abstinence from wine and suppers, I obtained sudden and great re- 
lief, and had freedom of mind restored to me, which I have wanted 
for all this year, without being able to find any means of obtaining it. 

I am now about to receive, with my old friend Kitty Chambers, the sac- 
rament, preparatory to her death. Grant, O God, that it may fit me. 
I purpose temperance for my resolution. O God, enable me to keep my 
purpose to thy glory. 

5,92. P, MM: 

I have communicated with Kitty, and kissed her. I was for some time 
distracted, but at last more composed. I commended my friends and 
Kitty. Lucy and I were much affected. Kitty is, I think going to heaven. 
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August 17, 1767. 

O God, grant that I may practise such temperance in meat, drink, and 
sleep, and all bodily enjoyments, as may fit me for the duties to which 
Thou shalt call me, and by thy blessing procure me freedom of thought 
and quietness of mind, that I may so serve Thee in this short and frail 
life, that I may be received by Thee at my death to everlasting happi- 
ness. Take not, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit from me; deliver me not up to 
vain fears; but have mercy on me, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

O God, who desirest not the death, &c. 

O Lord, grant us increase — 

O God, — pardon and peace — 

O God, who knowest our necessities — 


Our Father — 
Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. 


Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten in the morning, I took leave for ever of 
my dear old friend Catherine Chambers, who came to live with my 
mother about 1724, and has been but little parted from us since. She 
buried my father, my brother, and my mother. She is now fifty-eight 
years old. 

I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to part for ever; 
that as Christians, we should part with prayer; and that I would, if she 
was willing, say a short prayer beside her. She expressed great desire 
to hear me;and held up her poor hands, as she lay in bed, with great 
fervour, while I prayed kneeling by her, nearly in the following words: 
Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving-kindness is over all 

thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, who is grieved with 

sickness. Grant that the sense of her weakness may add strength to her 
faith, and seriousness to her repentance. And grant that by the help of 
thy Holy Spirit, after the pains and labours of this short life, we may all 
obtain everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our Lord: for whose 

sake hear our prayers. Amen. Our Father, &c. 

I then kissed her. She told me that to part was the greatest pain that she 
had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again in a better 
place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, and great emotion of tenderness, 
the same hopes. We kissed, and parted. I humbly hope to meet again, 


and to part no more. 
1768 


Bed-time 
Lent 2. 


Almighty God, who seest that I have no power of myself to help my- 
self; keep me both outwardly in my body, and inwardly in my soul, that 
I may be defended from all adversities that may happen to the body, and 
from all evil thoughts which may assault and hurt the soul, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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This prayer may be said before or after the entrance into bed, as a pre- 

parative for sleep. 

When I transcribed this prayer, it was my purpose to have made this 

book* a collection. 
Study of Tongues 

Almighty God, giver of all knowledge, enable me so to pursue the study 
of tongues, that I may promote thy glory and my own salvation. 

Bless my endeavours as shall seem best unto Thee; and if it shall please 
Thee to grant me the attainment of my purpose, preserve me from sinful 
pride; take not thy Holy Spirit from me, but give me a pure heart and 
humble mind, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Of this prayer there is no date, nor can I tell when it was written; but 

I think it was in Gough square, after the Dictionary was ended. I did 
not study what I then intended. 


Transcribed June 26, 1768. 
Townmalling, in Kent, 


September 18, 1768, at night. 

I have now begun the sixtieth year of my life. How the last year has past, 
I am unwilling to terrify myself with thinking. This day has been past 
in great perturbation; I was distracted at church in an uncommon de- 
gree, and my distress has had very little intermission. I have found 
myself somewhat relieved by reading, which I, therefore, intend to 
practise when I am able. 

This day it came into my mind to write the history of my melancholy. 
On this I purpose to deliberate; I know not whether it may not too 
much disturb me. 

I this day read a great part of Pascal’s life. 

O Lord, who hast safely brought me, &c. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, Creator and Preserver of man- 
kind, look down with pity upon my troubles and maladies. Heal my 
body, strengthen my mind, compose my distraction, calm my inquietude, 
and relieve my terrours; that, if it please Thee, I may run the race that 
is set before me with peace, patience, constancy, and confidence. Grant 
this, O Lord, and take not from me thy Holy Spirit, but pardon and 
bless me, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

1769 
January 1. 

I am now about to begin another year: how the last has past, it would 
be in my state of weakness, perhaps not prudent too solicitously to 
recollect. God will, I hope, turn my sufferings to my benefit, forgive 
me whatever I have done amiss, and having vouchsafed me great re- 
lief, will, by degrees, heal and restore both my mind and body; and 


*A parchment-book containing such of these prayers as are marked 
transcribed. ’ 
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permit me, when the last year of my life shall come, to leave the world 
in holiness and tranquillity. 

I am not yet in a state to form many resolutions; I purpose, and hope to 
rise early in the morning, at eight, and by degrees at six; eight being 
the latest hour to which bed-time can be properly extended; and six 
the earliest that the present system of life requires. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast continued my life from 
year to year, grant that by longer life I may become less desirous of sin- 
ful pleasures, and more careful of eternal happiness. As age comes upon 
me, let my mind be more withdrawn from vanity and folly, more en- 
lightened with the knowledge of thy will, and more invigorated with 
resolution to obey it. O Lord, calm my thoughts, direct my desires, and 
fortify my purposes. If it shall please Thee, give quiet to my latter days, 
and so support me with thy grace, that I may die in thy favour, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Safely brought us to the beginning of this year, &c. 


September 18, 1769. 

This day completes the sixtieth year of my age. What I have done, and 
what I have left undone, the unsettled state of my mind makes all en- 
deavours to think improper. I hope to survey my life with more tran- 
quillity, in some part of the time which God shall grant me. 

The last year has been wholly spent in a slow progress of recovery. My 
days are easier, but the perturbation of my nights is very distressful. 
I think to try a lower diet. I have grown fat too fast. My lungs seem 
encumbered, and my breath fails me, if my strength is in any unusual 
degree exerted, or my motion accelerated. I seem to myself to bear ex- 
ercise with more difficulty than in the last winter. But though I feel 
all those decays of body, I have made no preparation for the grave. 
What shall I do to be saved ? 


Almighty and most merciful Father, I now appear in thy presence, 
laden with the sins, and accountable for the mercies of another year. 
Glory be to Thee, O God, for the mitigation of my troubles, and for the 
hope of health both of mind and body which Thou hast vouchsafed me. 
Most merciful Lord, if it seem good unto Thee, compose my mind, and 
relieve my diseases; enable me to perform the duties of my station, and 
so to serve Thee, as that, when the hour of my departure from this pain- 
ful life shall be delayed no longer, I may be received to everlasting hap- 
piness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


O Lord, without whose help all the purposes of man are vain, enable 
me to use such temperance as may heal my body, and strengthen my 
mind, and enable me to serve Thee. Grant this, O Lord, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 

Who hast safely brought me, &c. 
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September 19, 1769. 
Yesterday, having risen from a disturbed and wearisome night, I was 
not much at rest the whole day. I prayed with the collect, to the be- 
ginning, in the night and in the morning. At night I composed my 
prayer, and wrote my reflection. Reviewing them, I found them both 
weakly conceived and imperfectly expressed, and corrected the prayer 
this morning. I am glad that I have not omitted my annual practice. 
I hope that by rigid temperance, and moderate exercise, I may yet re- 
cover. I used the prayer again at night, and am now to begin, by the 


permission of God, my sixty-first year. 
November 5, 1769. 


Almighty God, merciful Father, whose providence is over all thy works, 
look down with pity upon the diseases of my body, and the perturba- 
tions of my mind. Give thy blessing, O Lord, to the means which I 
shall use for my relief, and restore ease to my body, and quiet to my 
thoughts. Let not my remaining life be made useless by infirmities; 
neither let health, if Thou shalt grant it, be employed by me in diso- 
bedience to thy laws; but give me such a sense of my pains as may 
humble me before Thee; and such remembrance of thy mercy as may 
produce honest industry, and holy confidence. And, O Lord, whether 
Thou ordainest my days to be past in ease or anguish, take not from 
me thy Holy Spirit; but grant that I may attain everlasting life, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

This I found January 11, 1772; and believe it written when I began 

to live on milk. I grew worse with forbearance of solid food. 


1770 
January 1, prima mane. 

Almighty God, by whose mercy I am permitted to behold the begin- 
ning of another year, succour with thy help, and bless with thy favour, 
the creature whom Thou vouchsafest to preserve. Mitigate, if it shall 
seem best unto Thee, the diseases of my body, and compose the dis- 
orders of my mind. Dispel my terrours; and grant, that the time 
which Thou shalt yet allow me, may not pass unprofitably away. Let 
not pleasure seduce me, idleness lull me, or misery depress me. Let me 
perform to thy glory, and the good of my fellow creatures, the work 
which thou shalt yet appoint me; and grant, that as I draw nearer to my 
dissolution, I may, by the help of thy Holy Spirit, feel my knowledge 
of Thee increased, my hope exalted, and my faith strengthened; that, 
when the hour which is coming shall come, I may pass by a holy death 
to everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Wednesday, March 28, 1770. 
This is the day on which, in 1752, I was deprived of poor dear Tetty. 
Having left off the practice of thinking on her with some particular 
combinations, I have recalled her to my mind of late less frequently; 
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but when I recollect the time in which we lived together, my grief for 
her departure is not abated; and I have less pleasure in any good that 
befalls me, because she does not partake it. On many occasions, I 
think what she would have said or done. When I saw the sea at 
Brighthelmstone, I wished for her to have seen it with me. But with 
respect to her, no rational wish is now left, but that we may meet at 
last where the mercy of God shall make us happy, and perhaps make 
us instrumental to the happiness of each other. It is now eighteen 
years. 
April 14, 1770. 

This week is Passion Week. 

I have for some weeks past been much afflicted with the lumbago, or 
rheumatism in the loins, which often passes to the muscles of the 
belly, where it causes equal, if not greater pain. In the day the sun- 
shine mitigates it; and in cold or cloudy weather, such as has for some 
time past remarkably prevailed, the heat of a strong fire suspends it. 
In the night it is so troublesome, as not very easily to be borne. I lie 
wrapped in flannel, with a very great fire near my bed; but whether it 
be that a recumbent posture increases the pain, or that expansion by 
moderate warmth excites what a great heat dissipates, I can seldom 
remain in bed two hours at a time without the necessity of rising to 
heat the parts affected at the fire. 

One night, between the pain and the spasms in my stomach, I was in- 
supportably distressed. On the next night, I think, I laid a blister to 
my back, and took opium; my night was tolerable, and, from that 
time, the spasms in my stomach, which disturbed me for many years, 
and for two past harassed me almost to distraction, have nearly 
ceased; I suppose the breast is relaxed by the opium. 

Having passed Thursday in Passion Week at Mr. Thrale’s, I came home 
on Friday morning, that I might pass the day unobserved; I had noth- 
ing but water, once in the morning, and once at bed-time. I refused 
tea, after some deliberation, in the afternoon. They did not press it. 
I came home late, and was unwilling to carry my rheumatism to the 
cold church in the morning, unless that were rather an excuse made to 
myself. In the afternoon I went to church, but came late, I think at 
the Creed. I read Clarke’s Sermon on the death of Christ, and the 
Second Epistle to Timothy in Greek, but rather hastily. I then went 
to Thrale’s, and had a very tedious and painful night. But the spasms 
in my throat are gone; and, if either the pain, or the opiate which the 
pain enforced, has stopped them, the relief is very cheaply purchased. 
The pain harasses me much; yet many have the disease, perhaps, in 
a much higher degree, with want of food, fire, and covering, which I 
find thus grievous, with all the succours that riches and kindness can 
buy and give. 
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On Saturday I was not hungry, and did not eat much breakfast. There 
was a dinner and company, at which I was persuaded or tempted to 
stay. At night I came home, sat up, and composed the Prayer; and 
having ordered the maid to make the fire in my chamber, at eight went 
to rest, and had a tolerable night. 


Easter Day 
April 15, 1770, in the morning. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who hast preserved me, by thy fatherly 
care, through all the years of my past life, and now permittest me again 
to commemorate the sufferings and merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; grant me so to partake of this Holy Rite, that the disquiet of 
my mind may be appeased, that my faith may be increased, my 
hope strengthened, and my life regulated by thy will. Make me truly 
thankful for that portion of health which thy mercy has restored, and 
enable me to use the remains of life to thy glory and my own salvation. 
Take not from me, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit; extinguish in my mind all 
sinful and inordinate desires; let me resolve to do that which is right; 
and let me, by thy help, keep my resolutions. Let me, if it be best for 
me, at last know peace and comfort; but whatever state of life Thou 
shalt appoint me, let me end it by a happy death, and enjoy eternal hap- 
piness in thy presence, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Haster Day 
1 in the afternoon. 

I am just returned from the communion, having been very little inter- 
rupted in my duty by bodily pain. 

I was very early at church, and used this prayer, I think, before service, 
with proper Collects. I was composed during the service. I went to the 
table to hear the prefatory part of the office, then returned to my pew, 
and tried to settle some resolutions. 

I resolved to form, this day, some plan for reading the Scriptures. 

To rise by eight, or earlier. 

To form a plan for the regulation of my daily life. 

To excite in myself such a fervent desire of pleasing God, as should 
suppress all other passions. 

I prayed through all the collects of meditation, with some extemporary 
prayers; recommended my friends, living and dead. When I returned 
to the table, I staid till most had communicated, and in the mean 
time tried to settle my mind; prayed against bad and troublesome 
thoughts; resolved to oppose sudden incursions of them; and, I think, 
had ———— thrown into my mind at the general confession. When I 
went first to the table, the particular series of my thoughts I cannot 
recollect. 
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When I came home, I returned thanks, by accommodating the General 
Thanksgiving; and used this Prayer again, with the Collects, after 
receiving. I hope God has heard me. 

Shall I ever receive the Sacrament with tranquillity ? Surely the time 
will come. 

Some vain thoughts stole upon me while I stood near the table: I hope 
I ejected them effectually, so as not to be hurt by them. 

I went to prayers at seven, having fasted; read the two Morning Lessons 
in Greek. At night I read Clarke’s Sermon of the Humiliation of our 
Saviour. 

1 Sunday after Easter. 

I have been recovering from my rheumatism slowly, yet sensibly; but 
the last week has produced little good. Uneasy nights have tempted 
me to lie long in the morning. But when I wake in the night, the release 
which still continues from the spasms in my throat, gives me great 
comfort. 

The plan which I formed for reading the Scriptures, was to read 600 
verses in the Old Testament, and 200 in the New, every week. 

The Old Testament in any language, the New in Greek. 

This day I began to read the Septuagint, but read only 230 verses, the 
nine first chapters of Genesis. 

On this evening I repeated the Prayer for Easter Day, changing the 
future tense for the past. 

June 1, 1770. 

Every man naturally persuades himself that he can keep his resolutions, 
nor is he convinced of his imbecility but by length of time, and fre- 
quency of experiment. This opinion of our own constancy is so preva- 
lent, that we always despise him who suffers his general and settled 
purpose to be overpowered by an occasional desire. They, therefore, 
whom frequent failures have made desperate, cease to form resolutions; 
and they who are becoming cunning, do not tell them. Those who do 
not make them are very few, but of their effect little is perceived; for 
scarcely any man persists in a course of life planned by choice, but as 
he is restrained from deviation by some external power. He who may 
live as he will, seldom lives long in the observation of his own rules. I 
never yet saw a regular family, unless it were that of Mrs. Harriot’s, 
nor a regular man, except Mr. —————, whose exactness I know only 
by his own report, and Psalmanazar, whose life was, I think, uniform. 


1771 
Easter Day 
March 31. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now about to commemorate 
once more, in thy presence, the redemption of the world by our Lord and 
Saviour, thy Son Jesus Christ. Grant, O most merciful God, that the 
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benefit of his sufferings may be extended to me. Grant me faith, grant 
me repentance. Illuminate me with thy Holy Spirit, enable me to form 
good purposes, and to bring these purposes to good effect. Let me so 
dispose my time, that I may discharge the duties to which Thou shalt 
vouchsafe to call me; and let that degree of health, to which thy mercy 
has restored me, be employed to thy glory. O God, invigorate my under- 
standing, compose my perturbations, recall my wanderings, and calm 
my thoughts; that having lived while Thou shalt grant me life, to do 
good and to praise Thee, I may, when thy call shall summon me to an- 
other state, receive mercy from Thee, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Sept. 18, 1771, 9 at night. 

I am now come to my sixty-third year. For the last year I have been 
slowly recovering both from the violence of my last illness, and, I 
think, from the general disease of my life. My breath is less obstructed, 
and I am more capable of motion and exercise. My mind is less encum- 
bered, and I am less interrupted in mental employment. Some ad- 
vances, I hope, have been made towards regularity. I have missed 
church since Easter only two Sundays, both which, I hope, I have en- 
deavoured to supply by attendance on divine worship in the following 
week. Since Easter, my evening devotions have been lengthened. But 
indolence and indifference has been neither conquered or opposed. No 
plan of study has been pursued or formed, except that I have commonly 
read every week, if not on Sunday, a stated portion of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek. But what is most to be considered, I have neither 
attempted nor formed any scheme of life by which I may do good, 
and please God. 

One great hindrance is want of rest; my nocturnal complaints grow less 
troublesome towards morning; and I am tempted to repair the defi- 
ciencies of the night. I think, however, to try to rise every day by 
eight, and to combat indolence as I shall obtain strength. Perhaps 
Providence has yet some use for the remnant of my life. 


Almighty and everlasting God, whose mercy is over all thy works, and 
who hast no pleasure in the death of a sinner, look with pity upon me, 
succour and preserve me; enable me to conquer evil habits, and surmount 
temptations. Give me grace so to use the degree of health which Thou 
hast restored to my mind and body, that I may perform the task Thou 
shalt yet appoint me. Look down, O gracious Lord, upon my remaining 
part of life; grant, if it please Thee, that the days, few or many, which 
Thou shalt yet allow me, may pass in reasonable confidence, and holy 
tranquillity. Withhold not thy Holy Spirit from me, but strengthen all 
good purposes, till they shall produce a life pleasing to Thee. And when 
Thou shalt call me to another state, forgive me my sins, and receive me 
to happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Safely brought us, &c. 
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Sept. 23, 1771. 

On the 18th, in the morning, before I went to bed, I used the general 
prayer [‘‘ beginning of this year ’’] and when I rose. I came home from 
Mr. Thrale’s that I might be more master of my hours. I went to 
church in the morning, but came in to the Litany. I have gone volun- 
tarily to church on the week days but few times in my life. I think to 
mend. 

At night I composed and used the prayer, which I have used since in 
my devotions one morning. Having been somewhat disturbed, I have 
not yet settled in any plan, except that yesterday I began to learn 
some verses in the Greek Testament for a Sunday’s recital. I hope, by 
trust in God, to amend my life. 

1772 
Jan. 1, 2 in the morning. 
Almighty God, who hast permitted me to see the beginning of another 
year, enable me so to receive thy mercy, as that it may raise in me 
stronger desires of pleasing Thee by purity of mind and holiness of life. 

Strengthen me, O Lord, in good purposes, and reasonable meditations. 

Look with pity upon all my disorders of mind, and infirmities of body. 

Grant that the residue of my life may enjoy such degrees of health as 

may permit me to be useful, and that I may live to thy glory; and, O 

merciful Lord, when it shall please Thee to call me from the present 

state, enable me to die in confidence of thy mercy, and receive me to 
everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
To rise in the morning. 


Easter Eve 
April 18, 1772. 


I am now again preparing, by divine mercy, to commemorate the death 
of my gracious Redeemer, and to form, as God shall enable me, reso- 
lutions and purposes of a better life. 

When I review the last year, I am able to recollect so little done, that 
shame and sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, come upon me; yet I 
have been generally free from local pain, and my strength has seemed 
gradually to increase. But my sleep has generally been unquiet, and I 
have not been able to rise early. My mind is unsettled, and my mem- 
ory confused. I have of late turned my thoughts, with a very useless 
earnestness, upon past incidents. I have yet got no command over my 
thoughts; an unpleasing incident is almost certain to hinder my rest; 
this is the remainder of my last illness. By sleepless or unquiet nights, 
and short days, made short by late rising, the time passes away un- 
counted and unheeded. Life so spent is useless. 

I hope to cast my time into some stated method. 

To let no hour pass unemployed. 

To rise by degrees more early in the morning. 

To keep a journal. 
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I have, I think, been less guilty of neglecting publick worship than for- 
merly. I have commonly on Sunday gone once to church, and if I have 
missed, have reproached myself. 

I have exerted rather more activity of body. These dispositions I desire 
to improve. 

I resolved, last Easter, to read within the year, the whole Bible, a very 
great part of which I had never looked upon. I read the Greek Testa- 
ment without construing, and this day concluded the Apocalypse. I 
think that no part was missed. 

My purpose of reading the rest of the Bible was forgotten, till I took by 
chance the resolutions of last Easter in my hand. 

I began it the first day of Lent; and, for a time, read with some regu- 
larity. I was then disturbed or seduced, but finished the Old Testa- 
ment last Thursday. 

I hope to read the whole Bible once a year, as long as [I live. 

Yesterday I fasted, as I have always or commonly done since the death 
of Tetty. The fast was more painful than it has formerly been, which 
I imputed to some medicinal evacuations in the beginning of the week, 
and to a meal of cakeson the foregoing day. I cannot now fast as 
formerly. 

I devoted this week to the perusal of the Bible, and have done little 
secular business. I am this night easier than is customary on this anni- 
versary, but am not sensibly enlightened. 

Easter Day 
After 12 at night. 

The day is now begun, on which I hope to begin a new course éonep 
ag bondyyywy. 

My hopes are from this time, 

To rise early. 
To waste less time. 
To apprupriate something to charity. 


Haster 

Almighty God, merciful Father, who hatest nothing that Thou hast 
made, look down with pity upon my sinfulness and weakness. Strengthen, 
O Lord, my mind; deliver me from needless terrours; enable me to cor- 
rect all inordinate desires, to eject all evil thoughts, to reform all sinful 
habits, and so to amend my life, that when at the end of my days Thou 
shalt call me hence, I may depart in peace, and be received into ever- 
lasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


9 in the morning. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord God, for the deliverance which Thou hast 
granted me from diseases of mind and body. Grant, O gracious God, 
that I may employ the powers which Thou vouchsafest me to thy glory, 
and the salvation of my soul, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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April 26, 1772. 

I was some way hindered from continuing this contemplation in the usual 
manner, and therefore try, at the distance of a week, to review the 
last Sunday. I went to church early, having first, I think, used my 
prayer. When I was there, I had very little perturbation of mind. Dur- 
ing the usual time of meditation, I considered the Christian duties 
under the three principles of soberness, righteousness, and godliness; 
and purposed to forward godliness by the annual perusal of the Bible; 
righteousness by settling something for charity, and soberness by early 
hours. 1 commended as usual, with preface of permission, and, I think, 
mentioned Bathurst. I came home, and found Paoli and Boswell wait. 
ing for me. What devotions I used after my return home, I do not 
distinctly remember. I went to prayers in the evening; and, I think, 
entered late. 

I have this week endeavoured every day but one, to rise early, and have 
tried to be diligent; but have not performed what I required from 
myself. 

On Good Friday, I paid Peyton without requiring work. 

Since Easter 1771, I have added a Collect to my evening devotion. 

I have been less indulgent to corporeal inactivity. But have done little 
with my mind. 

It is a comfort to me, that at last, in my sixty-third year, I have attained 
to know, even thus hastily, confusedly, and imperfectly, what my 
Bible contains. 

May the good God increase and sanctify my knowledge. 

I have never yet read the Apocrypha. When I was a boy, I have read or 
heard of Bel and the Dragon, Susanna, some of Tobit, perhaps all; 
some at least of Judith, and some of Ecclesiasticus; and, I suppose, 
the Benedicite. I have some time looked into the Maccabees, and read 
a chapter containing the question, Which is the strongest ?>1 think in 
Esdras. 

In the afternoon of Easter Day, I read Pococke’s Commentary. 

I have this last week scarcely tried to read, nor have I read any thing 
this day. 

I have had my mind weak and disturbed for some weeks past. 

Having missed church in the morning, I went this evening, and after- 
wards sat with Southwell. 

Having not used the prayer, except on the day of communion; I will 
offer it this night, and hope to find mercy. On this day little has been 
done, and this is now the last hour. In life little has been done, and 
life is very far advanced. Lord have mercy upon me. 


b] Esdras, chap. iii. ver. 10, &c. 
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1773 
January 1, mane 14, 33™, 

Almighty God, by whose mercy my life has been yet prolonged to 
another year, grant that thy mercy may not be vain. Let not my years 
be multiplied to increase my guilt; but as age advances, let me become 
more pure in my thoughts, more regular in my desires, and more obe- 
dient to thy laws. Let not the cares of the world distract me, nor the 
evils of age overwhelm me. But continue and increase thy loving kind- 
ness towards me; and when thou shalt call me hence, receive me to ever- 
lasting happiness, for th> sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Good Friday 
April 9. 

On this day I went twice to church, and Boswell was with me. I had for- 
born to attend divine service for some time in the winter, having a 
cough which would have interrupted both my own attention and that 
of others; and when the cough grew less troublesome I did not regain 
the habit of going to church, though I did not wholly omit it. I found 
the service not burdensome nor tedious, though I could not hear the 
lessons. I hope in time to take pleasure in publick worship. 

On this whole day I took nothing of nourishment but one cup of tea with- 
out milk; but the fast was very inconvenient. Towards night I grew fret- 
ful and impatient, unable to fix my mind, or govern my thoughts; and 
felt a very uneasy sensation both in my stomach and head, compounded, 
as it seemed, of laxity and pains. 

From this uneasiness, of which when I was not asleep I was sensible all 
night, I was relieved in the morning by drinking tea, and eating the 
soft part of a penny loaf. 

This I have set down for future observation. 

Saturday, April 10. I dined on cakes, and found myself filled and satisfied. 

Saturday, 10. Having offered my prayers to God, I will now review the 
last year. 

Of the spring and summer, I remember that I was able in those seasons 
to examine and improve my Dictionary, and was seldom withheld from 
the work but by my own unwillingness. Of my nights I have no distinct 
remembrance, but believe that, as in many foregoing years, they were 
painful and restless. 

O God, grant that I may not mispend or lose the time which Thou shalt 
yet allow me. For Jesus Christ’s sake have mercy upon me. 

My purpose is to attain, in the remaining part of the year, as much 
knowledge as can easily be had of the Gospels and Pentateuch. Con- 
cerning the Hebrew I am in doubt. I hope likewise to enlarge my 
knowledge of divinity, by reading, at least once a week, some sermon, 
or small theological tract, or some portion of a larger work. 
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To this important and extensive study, my purpose is to appropriate 
(libere) part of every Sunday, holiday, Wednesday, and Friday, and 
to begin with the Gospels. Perhaps I may not be able to study the 
Pentateuch before next year. 

My general resolution, to which I humbly implore the help of God, is to 
methodize my life, to resist sloth. I hope from this time to keep a 
journal. 

N. B. On Friday I read the first of Mark, and Clarke’s Sermon on Faith. 

On Saturday I read little, but wrote the foregoing account, and the fol- 
lowing prayer. 

April 10, near midnight. 
Almighty God, by whose mercy I am now about to commemorate the 
death of my Redeemer, grant that from this time I may so live, as that 
his death may be efficacious to my eternal happiness; enable me to con- 
quer all evil customs; deliver me from evil and vexatious thoughts; grant 
me light to discover my duty, and grace to perform it. As my life ad- 
vances, let me become more pure, and more holy. Take not from me thy 

Holy Spirit, but grant that I may serve Thee with diligence and confi- 

dence; and when Thou shalt call me hence, receive me to everlasting 

happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Haster Sunday 
April 11, 1773. 

I had more disturbance in the night than has been customary for some 
weeks past. I rose before nine in the morning, and prayed and drank 
tea. I came, I think, to church in the beginning of the prayers. I did 
not distinctly hear the Psalms, and found that I had been reading the 
Psalms for Good Friday. I went through the Litany, after a short dis- 
turbance, with tolerable attention. 

After sermon, I perused my Prayer in the pew, then went nearer the 
altar, and being introduced into another pew, used my Prayer again, 
and recommended my relations, with Bathurst and Boothby, then my 
wife again by herself. Then I went nearer the altar, and read the Col- 
lects chosen for meditation. I prayed for Salisbury, and, I think, for 
the Thrales. I then communicated with calmness, used the Collect for 
Easter Day, and returning to the first pew, prayed my Prayer the 
third time. I came home; again used my Prayer and the Easter Col- 
lect. Then went into the study to Boswell, and read the Greek Testa- 
ment. Then dined, and when Boswell went away, ended the four first 
chapters of St. Matthew, and the Beatitudes of the fifth. 

I then went to Evening Prayers, and was composed. 

I gave the pew-keepers each five shillings and three-pence. 

April 12, near one in the morning. I used my Prayer, with my ordinary 
devotions, and hope to lead henceforward a better life. 
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Friday, June 18, 1773. 

This day, after dinner, died Mrs. Salisbury; she had for some days 
almost lost the power of speaking. Yesterday, as I touched her hand, 
and kissed it, she pressed my hand between her two hands, which she 
probably intended as the parting caress. At night her speech returned a 
little; and she said, among other things, to her daughter, I have had 
much time, and, I hope, I have used it. This morning, being called 
about nine to feel her pulse, I said, at parting, God bless you, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. She smiled, as pleased. She had her senses per- 
haps to the dying moment. 

July 22,— 73. 

This day I found this book‘*, with the resolutions; some of which I had 
forgotten, but remembered my design of reading the Pentateuch and 
Gospels, though I have not pursued it. 

Of the time past since these resolutions were made, I can give no very 
laudable account. Between Easter and Whitsuntide, having always 
considered that time as propitious to study, I attempted to learn the 
low Dutch language; my application was very slight, and my memory 
very fallacious, though whether more than in my earlier years, I am 
not very certain. My progress was interrupted by a fever, which, by 
the imprudent use of a small print, left an inflammation in my useful eye, 
which was not removed but by two copious bleedings, and the daily 
use of catharticks for a long time. The effect yet remains. 

My memory has been for a long time very much confused. Names, and 
persons, and events, slide away strangely from me. But I grow easier. 

The other day looking over old papers, I perceived a resolution to rise 
early always occurring. I think I was ashamed, or grieved, to find how 
long and how often I had resolved, what yet, except for about one half 
year, I have never done. My nights are now such as give me no quiet 
rest; whether I have not lived resolving till the possibility of perform- 
ance is past, I know not. God help me, I will yet try. 

Talisker in Sky, 
Sept. 24, 1773. 

On last Saturday was my sixty-fourth birthday. I might perhaps have 
forgotten it, had not Boswell told me of it; and, what pleased me less, 
told the family at Dunvegan. 

The last year is added to those of which little use has been made. I tried 
in the summer to learn Dutch, and was interrupted by an inflammation 
in my eye. I set out in August on this journey to Sky. I find my mem- 
ory uncertain, but hope it is only by a life immethodical and scattered. 
Of my body, I do not perceive that exercise, or change of air, has yet 
either increased the strength or activity. My nights are still disturbed 
by flatulencies. 
¢ A Book, in which this, and the preceding Meditations on Good Fri- 

day and Easter Sunday are written. 
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My hope is, for resolution I dare no longer call it, to divide my time reg- 
ularly, and to keep such a journal of my time, as may give me comfort 
in reviewing it. But, when I consider my age, and the broken state of 
my body, I have great reason to fear lest death should lay hold upon 
me, while I am yet only designing to live. But I have yet hope. 


Almighty God, most merciful Father, look down upon me with pity. 
Thou hast protected me in childhood and youth; support me, Lord, in 
my declining years. Preserve me from the dangers of sinful presump- 
tion. Give me, ifit be best for me, stability of purposes and tranquillity 
of mind. Let the year which I have now begun be spent to thy glory, 
and to the furtherance of my salvation. Take not from me thy Holy 
Spirit, but as death approaches, prepare me to appear joyfully in thy 
presence, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1774 
January 1, near 2 in the morning. 


Almighty God, merciful Father, who hatest nothing that Thou hast 
made, but wouldest that all should be saved, have mercy upon me. As 
Thou hast extended my life, increase my strength, direct my purposes, 
and confirm my resolution, that I may truly serve Thee, and perform the 
duties which Thou shalt allot me. 


Relieve, O gracious Lord, according to thy mercy, the pains and dis- 
tempers of my body, and appease the tumults of my mind. Let my faith 
and obedience increase as my life advances; and let the approach of 
death incite my desire to please Thee, and invigorate my diligence in 
good works, till at last, when thou shalt call me to another state, I shall 
lie down in humble hope, supported by thy Holy Spirit, and be received 
to everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The beginning, &c. 

I hope, 

To read the Gospels before Easter. 

To rise at eight. 

To be temperate in food. 


This year has passed with so little improvement, that I doubt whether 
I have not rather impaired than increased my learning. To this omis- 
sion, some external causes have contributed. In the winter I was dis- 
tressed by a cough; in the summer an inflammation fell upon my useful 
eye, from which it has not yet, I fear, recovered; in the autumn I took 
a journey to the Hebrides, but my mind was not free from perturba- 
tion: yet the chief cause of my deficiency has been a life immethodical 
and unsettled, which breaks all purposes, confounds and suppresses 
memory, and, perhaps, leaves too much leisure to imagination. O Lord 
have mercy upon me. 

January 9, 1774. 
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1775 
Maunday Thursday, April 13. 

Of the use of time, or of my commendation of myself, I thought no more; 
but lost life in restless nights and broken days, till this week awakened 
my attention. 

This year has passed with very little improvement, perhaps with diminu- 
tion of knowledge. Much time I have not left; infirmities oppress 
me. But much remains to be done. I hope to rise at eight, or sooner in 
the morning. 

Good Friday, April 14, 1775. 

Boswell came in before I was up. We breakfasted; I only drank tea, 
without milk or bread. We went to church, saw Dr. Wetherel in the 
pew, and, by his desire, took him home with us. He did not go very 
soon, and Boswell staid. Boswell and I went to church, but came very 
late. We then took tea, by Boswell’s desire; and I eat one bunn, I 
think, that I might not seem to fast ostentatiously. Boswell sat with 
me till night; we had some serious talk. When he went, I gave Francis 
some directions for preparation to communicate. Thus has passed, 
hitherto, this awful day. 

10° 30’. P. M. 

When I look back upon resolutions of improvement and amendment, 
which have year after year been made and broken, either by negli- 
gence, forgetfulness, vitious idleness, casual interruption, or morbid 
infirmity; when I find that so much of my life has stolen unprofitably 
away, and that I can descry by retrospection scarcely a few single 
days properly and vigorously employed; why do I yet try to resolve 
again? I try, because reformation is necessary, and despair is criminal; 
I try, in the humble hope of the help of God. 

As my life has, from my earliest years, been wasted in a morning bed, 
my purpose is from Easter day to rise early, not later than eight. 


TITS a Pile Ls Je 
Easter Eve, April 15, 1775. 

I rose more early than is common, after a night disturbed by flatulencies, 
though I had taken so little. I prayed, but my mind was unsettled, 
and I did not fix upon the book. After the bread and tea I trifled, and 
about three ordered coffee and bunns for my dinner. I find more faint- 
ness and uneasiness in fasting than I did formerly. 

While coffee was preparing, Collier came in, a man whom I had not seen 
for more than twenty years, but whom I consulted about Macky’s 
books. We talked of old friends and past occurrences, and eat and 
drank together. 

I then read a little in the Testament, and tried Fiddes’s Body of Divin- 
ity, but did not settle. 

I then went to evening prayer, and was tolerably composed. At my re- 
turn I sat awhile, then retired, but found reading uneasy. 
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11 P. M. 

These two days in which I fasted, I have not been sleepy, though I 

rested ill. 

Easter Day 
April 16, 1775. 

Almighty God, heavenly Father, whose mercy is over all thy works, 
look with pity on my miseries and sins. Suffer me to commemorate, in 
thy presence, my redemption by thy Son Jesus Christ. Enable me so to 
repent of my mispent time, that I may pass the residue of my life in thy 
fear, and to thy glory. Relieve, O Lord, as seemeth best unto Thee, the 
infirmities of my body, and the perturbation of my mind. Fill my 
thoughts with awful love of thy goodness, with just fear of thine anger, 
and with humble confidence in thy mercy. Let me study thy laws, and 
labour in the duties which Thou shalt set before me. Take not from me 
thy Holy Spirit, but incite in me such good desires, as may produce dili- 
gent endeavours after thy glory and my own salvation; and when, after 
hopes and fears, and joys and sorrows, Thou shalt call me hence, receive 
me to eternal happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Collier is dead. April 7, 1776. 
Transcribed from a former book, with a slight emendation or two. With 

that book I parted, perhaps unnecessarily, by a catch. 


September 18, 1775. 

O God, by whom all things were created and are sustained, who givest 
and takest away, in whose hands are life and death, accept my imperfect 
thanks for the length of days which thou hast vouchsafed to grant me; 
impress upon my mind such repentence of the time mispent in sinfulness 
and negligence, that I may obtain forgiveness of all my offences; and so 
calm my mind, and strengthen my resolutions, that I may live the re- 
maining part of my life in thy fear, and with thy favour. Take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me; but let me so love thy laws, and so obey them, that 
I may finally be received to eternal happiness, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Composed at Calais, in a sleepless night, and used before the morn at 

Notre Dame. Written at St. Omer’s. 


1776 
January 1. 


Almighty God, merciful Father, who hast permitted me to see the be- 
ginning of another year, grant that the time which Thou shalt yet afford 
me, may be spent in thy glory, and the salvation of my own soul. 
Strengthen all good resolutions, and take not from me thy Holy Spirit, 
but have mercy upon me, and shed thy blessing both on my soul and 
body, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Easter Day 
April 7. 

The time is again at which, since the death of my poor dear Tetty, on 
whom God have mercy, I have annually commemorated the mystery 
of redemption, and annually purposed to amend my life. My reigning 
sin, to which perhaps many others are dependent, is waste of time, 
and general sluggishness, to which I was always inclined, and, in part 
of my life, have been almost compelled by morbid melancholy and 
disturbance of mind. Melancholy has had in me its paroxysms and 
remissions, but I have not improved the intervals, nor sufficiently 
resisted my natural inclination, or sickly habits. I will resolve, hence- 
forth, to rise at eight in the morning, so far as resolution is proper, 
and will pray that God will strengthen me. I have begun this morning. 

Though for the past week I have had an anxious design of communicat- 
ing to day, I performed no particular act of devotion, till on Friday I 
went to church. My design was to pass part of the day in exercises of 
piety, but Mr. Boswell interrupted me; of him, however, I could have 
rid myself, but poor Thrale, orbus et exspes, came for comfort, and sat 
till seven, when we all went to church. 

In the morning I had at church some radiations of comfort. 

I fasted, though less rigorously than at other times. I, by negligence, 
poured milk into the tea, and, in the afternoon, drank one dish of 
coffee with Thrale; yet at night, after a fit of drowsiness, I felt my- 
self very much disordered by emptiness, and called for tea, with 
peevish and impatient eagerness. My distress was very great. 

Yesterday, I do not recollect that to go to church came into my thoughts; 
but I sat in my chamber, preparing for preparation: interrupted I 
know not how. I was near two hours at dinner. 

I go now with hope. To rise in the morning at eight. To use my remain- 
ing time with diligence. To study more accurately the Christian 
religion. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast preserved me, by thy 
tender forbearance, once more to commemorate thy love in the redemp- 
tion of the world; grant that I may so live the residue of my days, as to 
obtain thy mercy when Thou shalt call me from the present state. 
Illuminate my thoughts with knowledge, and inflame my heart with 
holy desires. Grant me to resolve well, and keep my resolutions; take 
not from me thy Holy Spirit, but in life and in death have mercy on me, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Acts of forgiveness. 


P. M. In the pewI read my prayer, and commended my friends, and 
those that died this year. At the altar I was generally attentive; some 
_ thoughts of vanity came into my mind, while others were communi- 
cating; but I found, when I considered them, that they did not tend 
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to irreverence of God. At the altar I renewed my resolutions. When 
I received, some tender images struck me. I was so mollified by the 
concluding address to our Saviour, that I could not utter it. The com- 
municants were mostly women. At intervals I read collects, and recol- 
lected, as I could, my prayer. Since my return, I have said it. 2 P. M. 


May 21, 1776. 
These resolutions I have not practised nor recollected. O God, grant me 
to begin now, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 
July 25. 1776. 

O God, who hast ordained that whatever is to be desired, should be 
sought by labour, and who, by thy blessing bringest honest labour to 
good effect; look with mercy upon my studies and endeavours. Grant 
me, O Lord, to design only what is lawful and right; and afford me 
calmness of mind, and steadiness of purpose, that I may so do thy will 
in this short life, as to obtain happiness in the world to come, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

When I purposed to apply vigorously to study, particularly of the Greek 
and Italian tongues. 
1777 
January 1, 2 P. M. 


Almighty Lord, merciful Father, vouchsafe to accept the thanks 
which I now presume to offer Thee, for the prolongation of my life. 
Grant, O Lord, that as my days are multiplied, my good resolutions 
may be strengthened, my power of resisting temptations increased, and 
my struggles with snares and obstructions invigorated. Relieve the in- 
firmities both of my mind and body. Grant me such strength as my 
duties may require, and such diligence as may improve those opportuni- 
ties of good that shall be offered me. Deliver me from the intrusion of 
evil thoughts. Grant me true repentance of my past life; and as I draw 
nearer and nearer to the grave, strengthen my faith, enliven my hope, 
extend my charity, and purify my desires; and so help me by thy Holy 
Spirit, that when it shall be thy pleasure to call me hence, I may be re- 
ceived to everlasting happiness, for the sake of thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Our Father— 

March 28. 

This day is Good Friday. It is likewise the day on which my poor Tetty 
was taken from me. 

My thoughts were disturbed in bed. I remembered that it was my wife’s 
dying day, and begged pardon for all our sins, and commended her; 
but resolved to mix little of my own sorrows or cares with the great 
solemnity. Having taken only tea without milk, I went to church; had 
time, before service, to commend my wife, and wished to join quietly 
in the service, but I did not hear well, and my mind grew unsettled 
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and perplexed. Having rested ill in the night, I slumbered at the ser- 
mon, which, I think, I could not, as I sat, perfectly hear. 

I returned home, but could not settle my mind. At last I read a chapter. 
Then went down, about six or seven, and eat two cross-bunns, and 
drank tea. Fasting for some time has been uneasy, and I have taken 
but little. 

At night I had some ease. L. D. I had prayed for pardon and peace. 

I slept in the afternoon. 

29, Easter Eve. 

I rose, and again prayed, with reference to my departed wife. I neither 
read nor went to church, yet can scarcely tell how I have been hin- 
dered. I treated with booksellers on a bargain, but the time was not 
long. 

30, Easter Day, Ima mane. 

The day is now come again, in which by a custom which since the death 
of my wife I have by the divine assistance always observed, I am to 
renew the great covenant with my Maker and my Judge. I humbly 
hope to perform it better. I hope more efficacy of resolution, and more 
diligence of endeavour. When I survey my past life, I discover nothing 
but a barren waste of time, with some disorders of body, and disturb- 
ances of the mind very near to madness, which I hope He that made 
me, will suffer to extenuate many faults, and excuse many deficiencies. 
Yet much remains to be repented and reformed. I hope that I refer 
more to God than in former times, and consider more what submission 
is due to his dispensations. But I have very little reformed my practi- 
cal life; and the time in which I can struggle with habits cannot be 
now expected to be long. Grant, O God, that I may no longer resolve 
in vain, or dream away the life which thy indulgence gives me, in 
vacancy and uselessness. 

9na mane. 

I went to bed about two, had a disturbed night, though not so distress- 

ful-as at some other times. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who seest all our miseries, and 
knowest all our necessities, look down upon me, and pity me. Defend 
me from the violent incursions of evil thoughts, and enable me to form 
and keep such resolutions as may conduce to the discharge of the duties 
which thy providence shall appoint me; and so help me by thy Holy 
Spirit, that my heart may surely there be fixed where true joys are to be 
found, and that I may serve Thee with pure affection and a cheerful 
mind. Have mercy upon me, O God, have mercy upon me; years and 
infirmities oppress me, terrour and anxiety beset me. Have mercy upon 
me, my Creator and my Judge. In all dangers protect me, in all per- 
plexities relieve and free me, and so help me by thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may now so commemorate the death of thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
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Christ, as that when this short and painful life shall have an end, I may, 
for his sake, be received to everlasting happiness. Amen. 


April 6, 1777. 

By one strange hindrance or another, I have been withheld from the 
continuation of my thoughts to this day, the Sunday following 
Easter-day. 

On Easter-day I was at church early, and there prayed over my prayer, 
and commended Tetty and my other friends. I was for some time 
much distressed, but at last obtained, I hope, from the God of peace, 
more quiet than I have enjoyed for a long time. I had made no resolu- 
tion, but as my heart grew lighter, my hopes revived, and my courage 
increased; and I wrote with my pencil in my Common Prayer Book, 

Vita ordinanda. 

Biblia legenda. 
Theologize opera danda. 
Serviendum et letandum. 

I then went to the altar, having, I believe, again read my prayer. I then 
went to the table and communicated, praying for some time after- 
wards; but the particular matter of my prayer I do not remember. 

I dined, by an appointment, with Mrs. Gardiner, and passed the after- 
noon with such calm gladness of mind as it is very long since I felt 
before. I came home, and began to read the Bible. I passed the night 
in such sweet uninterrupted sleep, as I have not known since I slept 
at Fort Augustus. 

On Monday I dined with Sheward, on Tuesday with Paradise. The 
mornings have been devoured by company, and one intrusion has, 
through the whole week, succeeded to another. ; 

At the beginning of the year I proposed to myself a scheme of life, and 
a plan of study; but neither life has been rectified, nor study followed. 
Days and months pass in a dream; and I am afraid that my memory 
grows less tenacious, and my observation less attentive. If I am de- 
caying, it is time to make haste. My nights are restless and tedious, 
and my days drowsy. The flatulence which torments me, has some- 
times so obstructed my breath, that the act of respiration became not 
only voluntary but laborious in a decumbent posture. By copious 
bleeding I was relieved, but not cured. 

I have this year omitted church on most Sundays, intending to supply 
the deficience in the week. So that I owe twelve attendances on wor- 
ship. I will make no more such superstitious stipulations, which en- 
tangle the mind with unbidden obligations. 

My purpose once more, O Thou merciful Creator, that governest all our 
hearts and actions, Grotjs ofnxa xvfepvay, let not my purpose be 
vain :— 

My purpose once more is, 

To rise at eight. 
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To keep a journal. 

To read the whole Bible, in some language, before Easter. 
To gather the arguments for Christianity. 

To worship God more frequently in public. 


Ashbourn, September 18, 1777. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, who has brought me to the be- 
ginning of another year, grant me so to remember thy gifts, and so to ac- 
knowledge thy goodness, as that every year and day which Thou shalt 
yet grant me, may be employed in the amendment of my life, and in the 
diligent discharge of such duties as thy providence shall allot me. Grant 
me, by thy grace, to know and to do what Thou requirest. Give me good 
desires, and remove those impediments which may hinder them from 
effect. Forgive me my sins, negligences, and ignorances; and when at 
last Thou shalt call me to another life, receive me to everlasting happi- 

ness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
1778 
Good Friday 

April 17. 

It has happened this week, as it never happened in Passion Week before, 
that I have never dined at home, and I have, therefore, neither prac- 
tised abstinence nor peculiar devotion. 

This morning before I went to bed I enlarged my prayers, by adding 
some Collects with reference to the day. I rested moderately, and rose 
about nine, which is more early than is usual. I think I added some- 
thing to my morning prayers. Boswell came in to go to church; we had 
tea, but I did not eat. Talk lost our time, and we came to church late, 
at the second lesson. My mind has been for some time feeble and im- 
pressible, and some trouble it gave me in the morning; but I went with 
some confidence and calmness through the prayers. 

In my return from church, I was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow- 
collegian, who had not seen me since 1729. He knew me, and asked if 
I remembered one Edwards; I did not at first recollect the name, but 
gradually, as we walked along, recovered it, and told him a conversa- 
tion that had passed at an alehouse between us. My purpose is to con- 
tinue our acquaintance. 

We sat till the time of worship in the afternoon, and then came again 
late, at the Psalms. Not easily, I think, hearing the sermon, or not be- 
ing attentive, I fell asleep. When we came home we had tea, and I eat 
two bunns, being somewhat uneasy with fasting, and not being alone. 
If I had not been observed, I should probably have fasted. 


Easter Day 
April 19, after 12 at night. 
O Lord, have mercy upon me. 
Yesterday (18) I rose late, having not slept ill. Having promised a dedi- 
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cation, I thought it necessary to write: but for some time neither wrote 
nor read. Langton came in and talked. After dinner I wrote. At tea 
Boswell came in. He staid till near twelve. 


I purposed to have gone in the evening to church, but missed the hour. 


Edwards observed how many we have outlived. I hope, yet hope, that 
my future life shall be better than my past. 


From the year 1752, the year in which my poor dear Tetty died, upon 
whose soul may God have had mercy for the sake of Jesus Christ, I 
have received the sacrament every year at Easter. My purpose is to 
receive it now. O Lord God, for the sake of Jesus Christ, make it 
effectual to my salvation. 

My purposes are, 

To study divinity, particularly the evidences of Christianity. 

To read the New Testament over in the year, with more use than hitherto 
of commentators. 


To be diligent in my undertakings. 
To serve and trust God, and be cheerful. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, suffer me once more to com- 
memorate the death of thy son Jesus Christ, my Saviour and Redeemer, 
and make the memorial of his death profitable to my salvation, by 
strengthening my faith in his merits, and quickening my obedience to 
his laws. Remove from me, O God, all inordinate desires, all corrupt 
passions, and all vain terrours, and fill me with zeal for thy glory, and 
with confidence in thy mercy. Make me to love all men, and enable me 
to use thy gifts, whatever Thou shalt bestow, to the benefit of my fellow- 
creatures. So lighten the weight of years, and so mitigate the afflictions 
of disease, that I may continue fit for thy service, and useful in my sta- 
tion. And so let me pass through this life, by the guidance of thy Holy 
Spirit, that at last I may enter into eternal joy, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Having gone to bed about two, I rose about nine, and, having prayed, 
went to church. I came early and used this prayer. After sermon I 
again used my prayer; the Collect for the day I repeated several times, 
at least the petitions. I recommended my friends. At the altar I prayed 
earnestly, and when I came home, prayed for pardon and peace; re- 
peated my own prayer, and added the petitions of the Collect. 


O God, have mercy upon me, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
At my return home, I returned thanks for the opportunity of communion. 


I was called down to Mrs. Nollikens. Boswell came in; then dinner. After 
dinner, which I believe was late, I read the First Epistle to Thessa- 
lonians; then went to Evening Prayers; then came to tea, and after- 
wards tried Vossius de Baptismo. I was sleepy. 
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Monday, April 20, 1778. 

After a good night, as I am forced to reckon, I rose seasonably, and 
prayed, using the Collect for yesterday. 

In reviewing my time from Easter 1777, I found a very melancholy and 
shameful blank. So little has been done, that days and months are 
without any trace. My health has, indeed, been very much interrupted. 
My nights have been commonly, not only restless, but painful and 
fatiguing. My respiration was once so difficult, that an asthma was 
suspected. I could not walk, but with great difficulty, from Stowhill to 
Greenhill. Some relaxation of my breast has been procured, I think, 
by opium, which, though it never gives me sleep, frees my breast from 
spasms. 

I have written a little of the Lives of the Poets. I think with all my usual 
vigour. I have made sermons, perhaps as readily as formerly. My 
memory is less faithful in retaining names, and, I am afraid, in retain- 
ing occurrences. Of this vacillation and vagrancy of mind, I impute a 
great part to a fortuitous and unsettled life, and therefore purpose to 
spend my time with more method. 

This year, the 28th of March passed away without memorial. Poor Tetty, 
whatever were our faults and failings, we loved each other. I did not 
forget thee yesterday. Couldest thou have lived! —— 

I am now, with the help of God, to begin a new life. 


1779 


Jan. 1, before 1 in the morning. 
Almighty God, merciful Father, who hast granted to me the beginning 
of another year, grant that I may employ thy gifts to thy glory, and my 
own salvation. Excite me to amend my life; give me good resolutions, 
and enable me to perform them. As I approach the grave, let my faith 
be invigorated, my hope exalted, and my charity enlarged. Take not 
from me thy Holy Spirit; but in the course of my life protect me, in the 
hour of death sustain me, and finally receive me to everlasting happiness, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
Good Friday 
April 2. 
After a night restless and oppressive, I rose this morning somewhat 
earlier than is usual; and having taken tea, which was very necessary 
to compose the disorder in my breast, having eaten nothing, I went to 
church with Boswell. We came late; I was able to attend the Litany 
with little perturbation. When we came home, I began the First to the 
Thessalonians, having prayed by the Collect for the right use of the 
Scriptures. I gave Boswell Les Pensées de Pascal, that he might not 
interrupt me. I did not, I believe, read very diligently; and before I 
had read far, we went to church again; I was again attentive. At home 
I read again, then drank tea, with a bunn and an half, thinking my- 
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self less able to fast than at former times; and then concluded the 
Epistle. Being much oppressed with drowsiness, I slept about an hour 
by the fire. 
11 P. M. 
am now to review the last year, and find little but dismal vacuity, 
neither business nor pleasure; much intended, and little done. My 
health is much broken; my nights afford me little rest. I have tried 
opium, but its help is counterbalanced with great disturbance; it pre- 
vents the spasms, but it hinders sleep. O God, have mercy on me. 
Last week I published [the first part of] the Lives of the Poets, written, 
I hope, in such a manner as may tend to the promotion of piety. 
In this last year I have made little acquisition; I have scarcely read any 
thing. I maintain Mrs. and her daughter. Other good of myself 
I know not where to find, except a little charity. 
But I am now in my seventieth year; what can be done, ought not to be 
delayed. 


bd 





Easter Eve 
April 3, 1779, 11 P. M. 

This is the time of my annual review, and annual resolution. The review 
is comfortless, little done. Part of the Life of Dryden and the Life of 
Milton have been written; but my mind has neither been improved 
nor enlarged. I have read little, almost nothing. And I am not con- 
scious that I have gained any good, or quitted any evil habits. 

Of resolutions I have made so many, with so little effect, that I am al- 
most weary, but by the help of God, am not yet hopeless. Good reso- 
lutions must be made and kept. I am almost seventy years old, and 
have no time to lose. The distressful restlessness of my nights, makes 
it difficult to settle the course of my days. Something, however, let 
me do. 


Easter Day 
April 4, 1779. 


I rose about half an hour after nine, transcribed the prayer written last 
night; and by neglecting to count time, sat too long at breakfast, so 
that I came to church at the First Lesson. I attended the Litany 
pretty well; but in the pew could not hear the communion service, 
and missed the prayer for the church militant. Before I went to the 
altar, I prayed the occasional prayer. At the altar I commended my 
@ @,and again prayed the prayer; I then prayed the Collects, and 
again my own prayer by memory. I left out a clause. I then received, 
I hope with earnestness; and while others received sat down; but 
thinking that posture, though usual, improper, I rose and stood. I 
prayed again, in the pew, but with what prayer I have forgotten. 

When I used the occasional prayer at the altar, I added a general 
purpose, 

To avoid idleness. 
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I gave two shillings to the plate. 

Before I went I used, I think, my prayer, and endeavoured to calm my 
mind. After my return I used it again, and the Collect for the day. 
Lord have mercy upon me. 

I have for some nights called Francis to prayers, and last night discoursed 
with him on the sacrament. 


Easter Day 
April 4, 1779. 
Purposes. 


To rise at eight, or as soon as I can. 
To read the Scriptures. 
To study religion. 


Almighty God, by thy merciful continuance of my life, I come once 
more to commemorate the sufferings and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
and to implore that mercy which, for his sake, Thou shewest to sinners. 
Forgive me my sins, O Lord, and enable me to forsake them. Ease, if it 
shall please Thee, the anxieties of my mind, and relieve the infirmities of 
my body. Let me not be disturbed by unnecessary terrours, and let not the 
weakness of age make me unable to amend my life. O Lord, take not from 
me thy Holy Spirit, but receive my petitions, succour and comfort me, 
and let me so pass the remainder of my days, that when Thou shalt call 
me hence, I may enter into eternal happiness, through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 
Sept. 18, 1779, H. P. M. 12ma. 


Almighty God, Creator of all things, in whose hands are life and death, 
glory be to Thee for all thy mercies, and for the prolongation of my life 
to the common age of man. Pardon me, O gracious God, all the offences 
which in the course of seventy years I have committed against thy holy 
laws, and all negligences of those duties which Thou has required. Look 
with pity upon me, take not from me thy Holy Spirit, but enable me to 
pass the days which Thou shalt yet vouchsafe to grant me, in thy fear, 
and tothy glory; and accept, O Lord, the remains of a mispent life, that 
when Thou shalt call me to another state, I may be received to everlast- 
ing happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Epsom. 
My purpose is to communicate at least thrice a year. 


To study the Scriptures. 


To be diligent. 
1780 
Jan. 1, H. 1, A. M. 


Almighty God, my Creator and Preserver, by whose mercy my life has 
been continued to the beginning of another year, grant me, with increase 
of days increase of holiness; that as I live longer, I may be better pre- 
pared to appear before Thee, when Thou shalt call me from my present 
state. 
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Make me, O Lord, truly thankful for the mercy which Thou hast 
vouchsafed to shew me through my whole life; make me thankful for 
the health which Thou hast restored in the last year, and let the remains 
of my strength and life be employed to thy glory and my own salvation. 

Take not, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit from me; enable me to avoid or 
overcome all that may hinder my advancement in godliness; let me be 
no longer idle, no longer sinful; but give me rectitude of thought and 
constancy of action, and bring me at last to everlasting happiness, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Sunday, June 18. 

In the morning of this day last year, I perceived the remission of those 
convulsions in my breast, which had distressed me for more than 
twenty years. I returned thanks at church for the mercy granted me, 
which has now continued a year. 


Thanksgiving 

Almighty God, our Creator and Preserver, from whom proceedeth all 
good, enable me to receive with humble acknowledgment of thy un- 
bounded benignity, and with due consciousness of my own unworthiness, 
that recovery and continuance of health which Thou hast granted me, 
and vouchsafe to accept the thanks which I now offer. Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord, for this and all thy mercies. Grant, I beseech Thee, that the 
health and life which Thou shalt yet allow me, may conduce to my 
eternal happiness. Take not from me thy Holy Spirit; but so help and 
bless me, that when Thou shalt call me hence, I may obtain pardon and 
salvation, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


September 18, 1780. 

I am now beginning the seventy-second year of my life, with more 
strength of body and greater vigour of mind than I think is common 
at that age. But though the convulsions in my breast are relieved, my 
sleep is seldom long. My nights are wakeful, and, therefore, I am 
sometimes sleepy in the day. I have been attentive to my diet, and 
have diminished the bulk of my body. I have not at all studied, nor 
written diligently. I have Swift and Pope yet to write; Swift is just 
begun. 

have forgotten or neglected my resolutions or purposes, which I now 
humbly and timorously renew. Surely I shall not spend my whole life 
with my own total disapprobation. Perhaps God may grant me now to 
begin a wiser and a better life. 


— 


Almighty God, my Creator and Preserver, who hast permitted me to 
begin another year, look with mercy upon my wretchedness and frailty. 
Rectify my thoughts, relieve my perplexities, strengthen my purposes, 
and reform my doings. Let increase of years bring increase of faith, 
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hope, and charity. Grant me diligence in whatever work thy providence 
shall appoint me. Take not from me thy Holy Spirit, but let me pass the 
remainder of the days which Thou shalt yet allow me, in thy fear and to 
thy glory; and when it shall be thy good pleasure to call me hence, 
grant me, O Lord, forgiveness of my sins, and receive me to everlasting 
happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1781 
January 2. 


I was yesterday hindered by my old disease of mind, and therefore 
begin to-day. 
January 1. 
Having satin my chamber till the year began, I used my accommodation of 
the Morning Prayer fo the beginning of this year, and slept remarkably 
well, though I had supped liberally. In the morning I went to church. 
Then I wrote letters for Mrs. Desmoulins; then went to Streatham, 
and had many stops. At night I took wine, and did not sleep well. 


January 2, 1781. 

T rose according to my resolution, and am now to begin another year; I 
hope with amendment of life. I will not despair. Help me, help me, 
O my God. My hope is, 

To rise at eight, or sooner. 

To read the Bible through this year, in some language. 

To keep a journal. 

To study religion. 

To avoid idleness. 


Almighty God, merciful Father, who hast granted me such continu- 
ance of life, that I now see the beginning of another year, look with 
mercy upon me; as thou grantest increase of years, grant increase of 
grace. Let me live to repent what I have done amiss, and by thy help so 
to regulate my future life, that I may obtain mercy when I appear before 
Thee through the merits of Jesus Christ. Enable me, O Lord, to do my 
duty with a quiet mind; and take not from me thy Holy Spirit, but pro- 
tect and bless me, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Good Friday 
April 13, 1781. 


I forgot my prayer and resolutions, till two days ago I found this paper. 

Some time in March I finished the Lives of the Poets, which I wrote in 
my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, and working 
with vigour and haste. 

On Wednesday 11, was buried my dear friend Thrale, who died on 
Wednesday 4; and with him were buried many of my hopes and pleas- 
ures. About five, I think, on Wednesday morning he expired; I felt 
almost the last flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon 
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the face that for fifteen years had never been turned upon me but with 
respect or benignity. Farewell. May God, that delighteth in mercy, 
have had mercy on thee. 

I had constantly prayed for him some time before his death. 

The decease of him, from whose friendship I had obtained many oppor- 
tunities of amusement, and to whom I turned my thoughts as toa refuge 
from misfortunes, has left me heavy. But my business is with myself. 


September 18. 

My first knowledge of Thrale was in 1765. I enjoyed his favour for al- 

most a fourth part of my life. 
Easter Eve 
April 14, 1781. 

On Good Friday I took, in the afternoon, some coffee and buttered cake; 
and to-day, I had a little bread at breakfast, and potatoes and apples 
in the afternoon, the tea with a little toast; but I find myself feeble 
and unsustained, and suspect that I cannot bear to fast so long as 
formerly. 

This day I read some of Clarke’s Sermons. I hope that since my last 
communion I have advanced, by pious reflections, in my submission to 
God and my benevolence to man; but I have corrected no external 
habits, nor have kept any of the resolutions made in the beginning of 
the year; yet I hope still to be reformed, and not to lose my whole life 
in idle purposes. Many years are already gone, irrevocably past, in use- 
less misery; that what remains may be spent better, grant, O God. 

By this awful festival is particularly recommended newness of life: and 
a new life I will now endeavour to begin, by more diligent application to 
useful employment, and more frequent attendance on public worship. 

I again, with hope of help from the God of mercy, resolve, 

To avoid idleness. 

To read the Bible. 

To study religion. 


Almighty God, merciful Father, by whose protection I have been pre- 
served, and by whose clemency I have been spared, grant that the life 
which thou hast so long continued may be no longer wasted in idleness, 
or corrupted by wickedness. Let my future purposes be good, and let 
not my good purposes be vain. Free me, O Lord, from vain terrours, and 
strengthen me in diligent obedience to thy laws. Take not from me thy 
Holy Spirit, but enable me so to commemorate the death of my Saviour 
Jesus Christ, that I may be made partaker of his merits; and may finally, 
for his sake, obtain everlasting happiness. Amen. 


Easter Sunday 
1781. 
I rose after eight, and breakfasted; then went early to church, and be- 
fore service read the prayer for the Church Militant. I commended 
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my @¢ friends, as I have formerly done. I was one of the last that 
communicated. When I came home I was hindered by visitants, but 
found time to pray before dinner. God, send thy blessing upon me. 


Monday, April 16. 

At night I had some mental vellications, or revulsions. I prayed in my 
chamber with Frank, and read the first Sunday in the Duty of Man, 
in which I had, till then, only looked by compulsion or by chance. 

This day I repeated my prayer, and hope to be heard. 

I have, I thank God, received the Sacrament every year at Easter since 
the death of my poor dear Tetty. I once felt some temptation to omit 
it, but I was preserved from compliance. This was the thirtieth Easter. 


June 22, 1781. 

Almighty God, who art the giver of all good, enable me to remember 
with due thankfulness the comforts and advantages, which I have en- 
joyed by the friendship of Henry Thrale, for whom, so far as is lawful, 
I humbly implore thy mercy in his present state. O Lord, since Thou 
hast been pleased to call him from this world, look with mercy on those 
whom he has left; continue to succour me by such means as are best for 
me, and repay to his relations the kindness which I have received from 
him; protect them in this world from temptations and calamities, and 
grant them happiness in the world to come for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


September 2, 1781. 
When Thrale’s health was broken, for many months, I think, before his 
death, which happened April 4, I constantly mentioned him in my 
prayer: and after his death, have made particular supplication for his 
surviving family to this day. 
September 18. 
This is my seventy-third birthday, an awful day. I said a preparatory 
prayer last night, and waking early, made use, in the dark, as I sat up 
in bed, of the prayer [beginning of this year.] I rose, breakfasted, and 
gave thanks at church for my creation, preservation, and redemption. 
As I came home, I thought I had never begun any period of life so 
placidly. I read the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, and looked 
into Hammond’s notes. I have always been accustomed to let this day 
pass unnoticed, but it came this time into my mind that some little 
festivity was not improper. I had a dinner, and invited Allen and 
Levet. 
What has passed in my thoughts on this anniversary, is in stitched 
book Ke. 


4Sic MS. [My deceased friends. | 
© This book is not in the Editor’s possession. 
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My purposes are the same as on the first day of this year, to which [ 
add hope of 

More frequent attendance on public worship. 

Participation of the Sacrament at least three times a year. 


September 18, Vesp. 10° 40’, circ. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast added another year to 
my life, and yet permittest me to call upon Thee, grant that the remain- 
ing days which Thou shalt yet allow me, may be past in thy fear and to 
thy glory. Grant me good resolutions and steady perseverance. Relieve 
the diseases of my body, and compose the disquiet of my mind. Let me 
at last repent and amend my life; and, O Lord, take not from me thy 

Holy Spirit, but assist my amendment, and accept my repentance, for 

the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Sunday, October 14, 1781. 
(Properly Monday morning.) 

I am this day about to go by Oxford and Birmingham to Lichfield and 
Ashbourne. The motives of my journey I hardly know. I omitted it 
last year, and am not willing to miss it again. Mrs. Aston will be glad, 
I think, to see me. We are both old, and if I put off my visit, I may 
see her no more; perhaps she wishes for another interview. She is a 
very good woman. 

Hector is likewise an old friend, the only companion of my childhood 
that passed through the school with me. We have always loved one 
another. Perhaps we may be made better by some serious conversa- 
tion, of which, however, I have no distinct hope. 

At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to show a good example, by fre- 
quent attendance on public worship. 

At Ashbourne, I hope to talk seriously with——. 


1782 
March 18. 


Having been, from the middle of January, distressed by a cold which 
made my respiration very laborious, and from which I was but little 
relieved by being blooded three times; having tried to ease the op- 
pression of my breast by frequent opiates, which kept me waking in 
the night, and drowsy the next day, and subjected me to the tyranny 
of vain imaginations; having to all this added frequent catharticks, 
sometimes with mercury, I at last persuaded Dr. Laurence, on Thurs- 
day, March 14, to let me bleed more copiously. Sixteen ounces were 
taken away, and from that time my breath has been free, and my 
breast easy. On that day I took little food, and no flesh. On Thursday 
night I slept with great tranquillity. On the next night (15) I took dia- 
codium, and had a most restless night. Of the next day I remember 
nothing, but that I rose in the afternoon, and saw Mrs. Lennox and 
Sheward. 
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Sunday 17. I lay late, and had only Palfrey to dinner. I read part of 
Waller’s Dictionary, a pious rational book; but in any, except a very 
regular, life difficult to practise. 

It occurred to me, that though my time might pass unemployed, no more 
should pass uncounted, and this has been written to-day, in conse- 
quence of that thought. I read a Greek chapter, prayed with Francis, 
which I now do commonly, and explained to him the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which I find connexion not observed, I think, by the expositors. I made 
punch for myself and my servants, by which, in the night, I thought 
both my breast and imagination disordered. 

March 18. I rose late, looked a little into books. Saw Miss Reynolds and 
Miss Thrale and Nicolaida; afterwards Dr. Hunter came for his cata- 
logue. I then dined on tea, &c.; then read over part of Dr. Laurence’s 
book, ‘‘ De Temperamentis,’’ which seems to have been written with 
a troubled mind. 

My mind has been for some time much disturbed. The peace of God be 
with me. 

I hope to-morrow to finish Laurence, and to write to Mrs. Aston and to 
Lucy. 

19. I rose late. I was visited by Mrs. Thrale, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Crofts. 
I took Laurence’s paper in my hand, but was chill: having fasted yes- 
terday, I was hungry, and dined freely, then slept a little, and drank 
tea; then took candles, and wrote to Aston and Lucy, then went on 
with Laurence, of which little remains. I prayed with Francis. 


Mens sedatior, laus Deo. 


To-morrow Shaw comes. I think to finish Laurence, and write to 
Langton. 

Poor Laurence has almost lost the sense of hearing; and I have lost the 
conversation of a learned, intelligent, and communicative companion, 
and a friend whom long familiarity has much endeared. Laurence is 
one of the best men whom I have known. 


Nostrum omnium miserere Deus. 


20. Shaw came; I finished reading Laurence. I dined liberally. Wrote 
a long letter to Langton, and designed to read, but was hindered by 
Strahan. The ministry is dissolved. I prayed with Francis, and gave 
thanks. 

To-morrow — To Mrs. Thrale— To write to Hector — To Dr. Taylor. 

21. I went to Mrs. Thrale. Mr. Cox and Paradise met me at the door, 
and went with me in the coach. Paradise’s Loss. In the evening wrote 
to Hector. At night there were eleven visitants. Conversation with 
Mr. Cox. When I waked I saw the penthouses covered with snow. 

22. I spent the time idly. Mens turbata. In the afternoon it snowed. 
At night I wrote to Taylor about the pot, and to Hamilton about the 
Foedera. 
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23. I came home, and found that Desmoulins had, while I was away, 
been in bed. Letters from Langton and Boswell. I promised L 
six guineas. 

24. Sunday. I rose not early. Visiters, Allen, Davis, Windham, Dr. 
Horsley. Dinner at Strahan’s. Came home and chatted with Williams, 
and read Romans ix. in Greek. 

To-morrow begin again to read the Bible; put rooms in order; copy 
L ’s letter. At night I read 11 p. and something more, of the 
Bible, in fifty-five minutes. 

26. Tu. I copied L ’s letter. Then wrote to Mrs. Thrale. Cox vis- 
ited me. I sent home Dr. Laurence’s papers, with notes. I gave 
D a guinea, and found her a gown. 

27. W.—At Harley-street. Bad nights— in the evening Dr. Bromfield 
and his family — Merlin’s steelyard given me. 

28. Th. I came home. Sold Rymer for Davies; wrote to Boswell. Visit- 
ers, Dr. Percy, Mr. Crofts. I have in ten days, written to Aston, Lucy, 
Hector, Langton, Boswell; perhaps to all by whom my letters are 
desired. 

The weather, which now begins to be warm, gives me great help. I have 
hardly been at church this year; certainly not since the 15th of Janu- 
ary. My cough and difficulty of breath would not permit it. 

This is the day on which, in 1752, dear Tetty died. I have now uttered 
a prayer of repentance and contrition; perhaps Tetty knows that I 
prayed for her. Perhaps Tetty is now praying for me. God help me. 
Thou, God, art merciful, hear my prayers, and enable me to trust in 
Thee. 

We were married almost seventeen years, and have now been parted 
thirty. 

I then read 11 p. from Ex. 36 to Lev. 7. I prayed with Fr. and used the 
prayer for Good Friday. 

29. Good Friday. After a night of great disturbance and solicitude, such 
as I do not remember, I rose, drank tea, but without eating, and went 
to church. I was very composed, and coming home, read Hammond 
on one of the Psalms for the day. I then read Leviticus. Scott came 
in. A kind letter from Gastrel. I read on, then went to evening pray- 
ers, and afterwards drank tea, with bunns; then read till I finished 
Leviticus 24 pages et sup. 

To write to Gastrel to-morrow. 

To look again into Hammond. 

30. Sat. Visiters, Paradise, and I think Horsley. Read 11 pages of the 
Bible. I was faint; dined on herrings and potatoes. At prayers, I think, 
in the evening. I wrote to Gastrel, and received a kind letter from 
Hector. At night Lowe. Pr. with Francis. 

31. Easter Day. Read 15 pages of the Bible. Ceetera alibi. 
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At the Table 


Almighty God, by whose mercy I am now permitted to commemorate 
my redemption by our Lord Jesus Christ; grant that this awful remem- 
brance may strengthen my faith, enliven my hope, and increase my 
charity; and that I may trust in Thee with my whole heart, and do good 
according to my power. Grant me the help of thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may do thy will with diligence, and suffer it with humble patience; so 
that when Thou shalt call me to judgment, I may obtain forgiveness and 
acceptance, for the sake of Jesus our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


At Departure, or at Home 


Grant, I beseech Thee, merciful Lord, that the designs of a new and 
better life, which by thy grace I have now formed, may not pass away 
without effect. Incite and enable me, by thy Holy Spirit, to improve the 
time which Thou shalt grant me; to avoid all evil thoughts, words, and 
actions; and to do all the duties which Thou shalt set before me. Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


These prayers I wrote for Mrs. Lucy Porter*, in the latter end of the year 
1782, and transcribed them October 9, 1784. 


On leaving Mr. Thrale’s Family 
October 6, 1782. 

Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by thy grace, that I may 
with humble and sincere thankfulness remember the comforts and con- 
veniences which I have enjoyed at this place, and that I may resign them 
with holy submission, equally trusting in thy protection when Thou givest 
and when Thou takest away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have mercy 
upon me. 

To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend this family. Bless, 
guide, and defend them, that they may so pass through this world, as 
finally to enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


O Lord, so far as, &c.—Thrale. 
October 7. 


I was called early. I packed up my bundles, and used the foregoing 
prayer, with my morning devotions somewhat, I think, enlarged. Being 
earlier than the family, I read St. Paul’s farewell in the Acts, and then 
read fortuitously in the Gospels, which was my parting use of the library. 


1776 
September 6. 


I had just heard of William’s death 
Almighty and most merciful Father, who art the Lord of life and 
death, who givest and who takest away, teach me to adore thy provi- 
f Daughter-in-law to Dr. Johnson, she died at Lichfield, in 1786. 
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dence, whatever Thou shalt allot me; make me to remember, with due 
thankfulness, the comforts which I have received from my friendship 
with Anna Williams®. Look upon her, O Lord, with mercy, and prepare 
me, by thy grace, to die with hope, and to pass by death to eternal hap- 
piness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1784 
Easter Day 
April 11. 

Almighty God, my Creator and my Judge, who givest life and takest 
it away, enable me to return sincere and humble thanks for my late de- 
liverance from imminent death; so govern my future life by thy Holy 
Spirit, that every day which Thou shalt permit to pass over me, may be 
spent in thy service, and leave me less tainted with wickedness, and 
more submissive to thy will. 

Enable me, O Lord, to glorify Thee for that knowledge of my corrup- 
tion, and that sense of thy wrath, which my disease, and weakness, and 
danger awakened in my mind. Give me such sorrow as may purify my 
heart, such indignation as may quench all confidence in myself, and such 
repentance as may, by the intercession of my Redeemer, obtain pardon. 
Let the commemoration of the sufferings and death of thy Son, which [ 
am now by thy favour once more permitted to make, fill me with faith, 
hope, and charity. Let my purposes be good, and my resolutions un- 
shaken; and let me not be hindered or distracted by vain and useless 
fears, but through the time which yet remains, guide me by thy Holy 
Spirit, and finally receive me to everlasting life, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Against inquisitive and perplexing Thoughts 
August 12, 1784. 

O Lord, my Maker and Protector, who hast graciously sent me into 
this world to work out my salvation, enable me to drive from me all such 
unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may mislead or hinder me in the 
practice of those duties which Thou hast required. When I behold 
the works of thy hands, and consider the course of thy providence, give 
me grace always to remember that thy thoughts are not my thoughts, 
nor thy ways my ways. And while it shall please Thee to continue me in 
this world, where much is to be done, and little to be known, teach me, 
by thy Holy Spirit, to withdraw my mind from unprofitable and danger- 
ous inquiries, from difficulties vainly curious, and doubts impossible to 
be solved. Let me rejoice in the light which Thou hast imparted, let me 


& This lady, who was afflicted with blindness, lived many years with 
Dr. Johnson, and died in his house. She wrote several poems, which were 
published in one volume 4to. 1766. 
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serve Thee with active zeal and humble confidence, and wait with patient 
expectation for the time in which the soul which Thou receivest shall be 
satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, O Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 


Amen. 
Ashbourne, August 28, 1784, 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who afflictest not willingly the 
children of men, and by whose holy will ————— now languishes in sick- 
ness and pain, make, I beseech Thee, this punishment effectual to those 
gracious purposes for which Thou sendest it; let it, if I may presume to 
ask, end not in death, but in repentance; let him live to promote thy 
kingdom on earth, by the useful example of a better life; but if thy will 
be to call him hence, let his thoughts be so purified by his sufferings, 
that he may be admitted to eternal happiness. And, O Lord, by praying 
for him, let me be admonished to consider my own sins, and my own 
danger, to remember the shortness of life, and to use the time which thy 
mercy grants me to thy glory and my own salvation, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


[The following prayer was composed and used by Dr. Johnson previous 
to his receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, on Sunday, De- 
cember 5, 1784. | 


Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, as to human eyes it 
seems, about to commemorate, for the last time, the death of thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that my whole 
hope and confidence may be in his merits, and thy mercy; enforce and 
accept my imperfect repentance; make this commemoration available to 
the confirmation of my faith, the establishment of my hope, and the en- 
largement of my charity; and make the death of thy son Jesus Christ 
effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the multi- 
tude of my offences. Bless my friends; have mercy upon all men. Sup- 
port me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weakness, and at the hour of 
death; and receive me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


[The following meditations and prayers have no dates in the MS.] 


I did not, this week, labour my preparation so much as I have sometimes 
done. My mind was not very quiet; and an anxious preparation makes 
the duty of the day formidable and burdensome. Different methods 
suit different states of mind, body, and affairs. I rose this day, and 
prayed, then went to tea, and afterwards composed the prayer, which 
I formed with great fluency. I went to church; came in at the Psalms; 
could not hear the reader in the lessons, but attended the prayers 
with tranquillity. 

To read the New Testament once a year in Greek. 


h He died the 13th following. 
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Receiving the Sacrament, 


I profess my faith in Jesus. 

I declare my resolution to obey him. 

I implore, in the highest act of worship, grace to keep these resolutions. 
J hope to rise to a new life this day. 


On the 17th, Mr. Chamier took me away with him from Streatham. I 
left the servants a guinea for my health, and was content enough to 
escape into a house where my birthday, not being known, could not 
be mentioned. I sat up till midnight was past, and the day of a new 
year, a very awful day, began. I prayed to God, who had [safely 
brought me to the beginning of another year, ] but could not perfectly 
recollect the prayer, and supplied it. Such desertions of memory I 
have always had. 

When I rose on the 18th, I think I prayed again, then walked with my 
friend into his grounds. When | came back, after some time passed in 
the library, finding myself oppressed by sleepiness, I retired to my 
chamber, where by lying down, and a short imperfect slumber, I was 
refreshed, and prayed as the night before. 

I then dined, and trifled in the parlour and library, and was freed from 
a scruple about Horace. At last I went to bed, having first composed 
a prayer. 

19, Sunday. I went to church, and attended the service. I found at church 
a time to use my prayer, O Lord, have mercy — 

July 30. 

Almighty God, Creator and Governor of the world, who sendest sick- 
ness and restorest health, enable me to consider, with a just sense of 
thy mercy, the deliverance which Thou hast lately granted me, and as- 
sist by thy blessing, as is best for me, the means which I shall use for 
the cure of the disease with which I am now afflicted. Increase my pa- 
tience, teach me submission to thy will, and so rule my thoughts and 
direct my actions, that I may be finally received to everlasting happi- 
ness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

On the Study of Religion 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, without whose help labour is use- 
less, without whose light search is vain, invigorate my studies, and 
direct my inquiries, that I may, by due diligence and right discernment, 
establish myself and others in thy Holy Faith. Take not, O Lord, thy 

Holy Spirit from me; let not evil thoughts have dominion in my mind. 

Let me not linger in ignorance, but enlighten and support me, for the 

sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


O Lord God, in whose hand are the wills and affections of men, kindle 
jn my mind holy desires, and repress sinful and corrupt imaginations; 
enable me to love thy commandments, and to desire thy promises: let 
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me, by thy protection and influence, so pass through things temporal, as 
finally not to lose the things eternal; and among the hopes and fears, 
the pleasures and sorrows, the dangers and deliverances, and all the 
changes of this life, let my heart be surely fixed, by the help of thy Holy 
Spirit, on the everlasting fruition of thy presence, where true joys are 
to be found. Grant, O Lord, these petitions. Forgive, O merciful Lord, 
whatever I have done contrary to thy laws. Give me such a sense of my 
wickedness as may produce true contrition and effectual repentance, so 
that when I shall be called into another state, I may be received among 
the sinners to whom sorrow and reformation have obtained pardon, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, whose clemency I now presume 
to implore, after a long life of carelessness and wickedness, have mercy 
upon me. I have committed many trespasses; I have neglected many 
duties. I have done what Thou hast forbidden, and left undone what 
Thou hast commanded. Forgive, merciful Lord, my sins, negligences, 
and ignorances, and enable me, by thy Holy Spirit, to amend my life, 
according to thy Holy Word, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


O merciful God, full of compassion, long-suffering, and of great pity, 
who sparest when we deserve punishment, and in thy wrath thinkest 
upon mercy; make me earnestly to repent, and heartily to be sorry for 
all my misdoings; make 'the remembrance so burdensome and painful, 
that I may flee to Thee with a troubled spirit and a contrite heart; and, 
O merciful Lord, visit, comfort, and relieve me; cast me not out from 
thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me, but excite in me 
true repentance; give me in this world knowledge of thy truth, and con- 
fidence in thy mercy, and in the world to come, life everlasting, for the 
sake of our Lord and Saviour, thy Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Ejaculation 
Imploring Diligence 


O God, make me to remember that the night cometh when no man can 
work, 
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SERMON I 


** Therefore shall a man leave his father, and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife.’’—Gen. ii. 24, first part. 

HAT society is necessary to the happiness of 

human nature, that the gloom of solitude, and 
the stillness of retirement, however they may flatter 
at a distance, with pleasing views of independence 
and serenity, neither extinguish the passions, nor 
enlighten the understanding, that discontent will 
intrude upon privacy, and temptations follow us to 
the desert, every one may be easily convinced, either 
by his own experience, or that of others. That 
knowledge is advanced by an intercourse of senti- 
ments, and an exchange of observations, and that 
the bosom is disburdened by a communication of 
its cares, is too well known for proof or illustration. 
In solitude, perplexity swells into distraction, and 
grief settles into melancholy ; even the satisfactions 
and pleasures, that may by chance be found, are 
but imperfectly enjoyed, when they are enjoyed 
without participation. 

How high this disposition may extend, and how 
far society may contribute to the felicity of more 
exalted natures, it is not easy to determine, nor 
necessary to inquire. It seems, however, probable, 
that this inclination is allotted to all rational beings 
of limited excellence, and that it is the privilege 
only of the infinite Creator to derive all his happiness 
from himself. 

It is a proof of the regard of God for the happi- 
ness of mankind, that the means by which it must 
be attained are obvious and evident; that we are 
not left to discover them, by difficult speculations, 
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intricate disquisitions, or long experience, but are 
led to them, equally by our passions and our reason, 
in prosperity and distress. Every man perceives his 
own insufficiency to supply himself with what either 
necessity or convenience require, and applies to 
others for assistance. Every one feels his satisfaction 
impaired by the suppression of pleasing emotions, 
and consequently endeavours to find an opportunity 
of diffusing his satisfaction. 

As a general relation to the rest of the species, is 
not sufficient to procure gratifications for the private 
desires of particular persons; as closer ties of union 
are necessary to promote the separate interests of 
individuals, the great society of the world is divided 
into different communities, which are again sub- 
divided into smaller bodies, and more contracted 
associations, which pursue, or ought to pursue, a 
particular interest, in subordination to the publick 
good, and consistently with the general happiness 
of mankind. 

Each of these subdivisions produces new depend- 
encies and relations, and every particular relation 
gives rise to a particular scheme of duties. Duties 
which are of the utmost importance, and of the 
most sacred obligation, as the neglect of them would 
defeat all the blessings of society, and cut off even 
the hope of happiness; as it would poison the fountain 
whence it must be drawn, and make those institu- 
tions, which have been formed as necessary to peace 
and satisfaction, the means of disquiet and misery. 

The lowest subdivision of society is that by which 
it is broken into private families; nor do any duties 
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demand more to be explained and enforced than 
those which this relation produces; because none is 
more universally obligatory, and perhaps very few 
are more frequently neglected. 

The universality of these duties requires no other 
proof than may be received from the most cursory 
and superficial observation of human life. Very few 
men have it in their power to injure society in a 
large extent; the general happiness of the world can 
be very little interrupted by the wickedness of any 
single man, and the number is not large of those 
by whom the peace of any particular nation can 
be disturbed; but every man may injure a family, 
and produce domestick disorders and distresses; al- 
most every one has opportunities, and perhaps some- 
times temptations, to rebel as a wife, or tyrannize 
as a husband; and, therefore, to almost every one 
are those admonitions necessary, that may assist in 
regulating the conduct, and impress just notions of 
the behaviour, which these relations exact. 

Nor are these obligations more evident than the 
neglect of them; a neglect of which daily examples 
may be found, and from which daily calamities 
arise. Almost all the miseries of life, almost all the 
wickedness that infects, and all the distresses that 
afflict mankind, ure the consequences of some de- 
fects in these duties. It is, therefore, no objection to 
the propriety of discoursing upon them, that they 
are well known and generally acknowledged; for a 
very small part of the disorders of the world pro- 
ceed from ignorance of the laws by which life ought 
to be regulated; nor do many, even of those whose 
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hands are polluted with the foulest crimes, deny the 
reasonableness of virtue, or attempt to justify their 
own actions. Men are not blindly betrayed into cor- 
ruption, but abandon themselves to their passions 
with their eyes open; and lose the direction of 
truth, because they do not attend to her voice, not 
because they do not hear, or do not understand it. 
It is, therefore, no less useful to rouse the thought- 
less than instruct the ignorant; to awaken the at- 
tention than enlighten the understanding. 

There is another reason, for which it may be 
proper to dwell long upon these duties, and return 
frequently to them; that deep impressions of them 
may be formed and renewed, as often as time or 
temptation shall begin to erase them. Offences 
against society, in its greater extent, are cognisable 
by human laws. No man can invade the property, 
or disturb the quiet of his neighbour, without sub- 
jecting himself to penalties, and suffering in pro- 
portion to the injuries he has offered. But cruelty 
and pride, oppression and partiality, may tyrannize 
in private families without control; meekness may 
be trampled on, and piety insulted, without any ap- 
peal, but to conscience and to heaven. A thousand 
methods of torture may be invented, a thousand 
acts of unkindness, or disregard, may be committed, 
a thousand innocent gratifications may be denied, 
and a thousand hardships imposed, without any vio- 
lation of national laws. Life may be imbittered with 
hourly vexation; and weeks, months, and years, be 
lingered out in misery, without any legal cause of 
separation, or possibility of judicial redress. Perhaps 
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no sharper anguish is felt, than that which cannot 
be complained of, nor any greater cruelties inflicted, 
than some which no human authority can relieve. 

That marriage itself, an institution designed only 
for the promotion of happiness, and for the relief of 
the disappointments, anxieties, and distresses, to 
which we are subject in our present state, does not 
always produce the effects for which it was ap- 
pointed; that it sometimes condenses the gloom, 
which it was intended to dispel, and increases the 
weight, which was expected to be made lighter by 
it, must, however unwillingly, be yet acknowledged. 

It is to be considered to what causes, effects so 
unexpected and unpleasing, so contrary to the end 
of the institution, and so unlikely to arise from it, 
are to be attributed; it is necessary to inquire, 
whether those that are thus unhappy are to impute 
their misery to any other cause than their own folly, 
and to the neglect of those duties, which prudence 
and religion equally require. 

This inquiry may not only be of use in stating 
and explaining the duties of the marriage-state, but 
may contribute to free it from licentious misrepre- 
sentations and weak objections; which, indeed, can 
have little force upon minds not already adapted to 
receive impressions from them by habits of debauch- 
ery; but which, when they cooperate with lewd- 
ness, intemperance, and vanity; when they are 
proposed to an understanding naturally weak, and 
made yet weaker, by luxury and sloth, by an im- 
plicit resignation to reigning follies, and an habitual 
compliance with every appetite; may at least add 
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strength to prejudices, to support an opinion already 
favoured, and perhaps hinder conviction, or at least 
retard it. 

It may, indeed, be asserted to the honour of mar- 
riage, that it has few adversaries among men either 
distinguished for their abilities, or eminent for their 
virtue. Those who have assumed the province of at- 
tacking it, of overturning the constitution of the 
world, of encountering the authority of the wisest 
legislators, from whom it has received the highest 
sanction of human wisdom; and subverting the 
maxims of the most flourishing states, in which it 
has been dignified with honours, and promoted with 
immunities; those who have undertaken the task of 
contending with reason and experience, with earth 
and with heaven, are men who seem generally not 
selected by nature for great attempts, or difficult 
undertakings. They are, for the most part, such as 
owe not their determinations to their arguments, 
but their arguments to their determinations. Dis- 
putants animated not by a consciousness of truth, 
but by the number of their adherents; and heated 
not with zeal for the right, but with the rage of 
licentiousness and impatience of restraint. And, 
perhaps, to the sober, the understanding, and the 
pious, it may be sufficient to remark, that religion 
and marriage have the same enemies. 

There are, indeed, some in other communions of 
the Christian church, who censure marriage upon 
different motives, and prefer celibacy to a state 
more immediately devoted to the honour of God, 
and the regular and assiduous practice of the duties 
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of religion; and have recommended vows of absti- 
nence, no where commanded in Scripture, and im- 
posed restraints upon lawful desires; of which it is 
easy to judge how well they are adapted to the 
present state of human nature, by the frequent vio- 
lation of them, even in those societies where they 
are voluntarily incurred, and where no vigilance is 
omitted to secure the observation of them. 

But the authors of these rigorous and unnatural 
schemes of life, though certainly misled by false 
notions of holiness, and perverted conceptions of 
the duties of our religion; have at least the merit 
of mistaken endeavours to promote virtue, and must 
be allowed to have reasoned at least with some de- 
gree of probability, in vindication of their conduct. 
They were generally persons of piety, and’some- 
times of knowledge, and are, therefore, not to be 
confounded with the fool, the drunkard, and the 
libertine. They who decline marriage, for the sake 
of a more severe and mortified life, are surely to be 
distinguished from those who condemn it as too 
rigorous a confinement, and wish the abolition of it 
in favour of boundless voluptuousness and licensed 
debauchery. 

Perhaps even the errours of mistaken goodness 
may be rectified, and the prejudices surmounted by 
deliberate attention to the nature of the institution ; 
and certainly the calumnies of wickedness may be, 
by the same means, confuted, though its clamours 
may not be silenced; since commonly, in debates 
like this, confutation and conviction are very distant 
from each other. For that nothing but vice or folly 
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obstructs the happiness of a married life may be 
made evident by examining, 

First: The nature and end of marriage. 

SECONDLY: The means by which that end is to be 
attained. 

First: The nature and end of marriage. 

The vow of marriage which the wisdom of most 
civilized nations has enjoined, and which the rules 
of the Christian church enjoin, may be properly 
considered as a vow of perpetual and indissoluble 
friendship; friendship which no change of fortune, 
nor any alteration of external circumstances, can be 
allowed to interrupt or weaken. After the com- 
mencement of this state, there remain no longer 
any separate interests; the two individuals become 
united, and are, therefore, to enjoy the same felicity, 
and suffer the same misfortunes; to have the same 
friends and the same enemies, the same success and 
the same disappointments. It is easy, by pursuing 
the parallel between friendship and marriage, to 
show how exact a conformity there is between 
them, to prove that all the precepts laid down with 
respect to the contraction, and the maxims ad- 
vanced with regard to the effects, of friendship, are 
true of marriage in a more literal sense and a stricter 
acceptation. 

It has long been observed that friendship is to 
be confined to one; or that, to use the words of the 
axiom, He that hath friends, has no friend*. That 
ardour of kindness, that unbounded confidence, 
that unsuspecting security which friendship re- 
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quires, cannot be extended beyond a single object. 
A divided affection may be termed benevolence, but 
can hardly rise to friendship: for the narrow limits 
of the human mind allow it not intensely to contem- 
plate more than one idea. As we love one more, we 
must love another less; and, however impartially 
we may, for a very short time, distribute our re- 
gards, the balance of affection will quickly incline, 
perhaps against our consent, to one side or the 
other. Besides, though we should love our friends 
equally, which is perhaps not possible; and each 
according to their merit, which is very difficult; 
what shall secure them from jealousy of each other ? 
Will not each think highly of his own value, and 
imagine himself rated below his worth? Or what 
shall preserve their common friend from the same 
jealousy with regard to them? As he divides his 
affection and esteem between them, he can in re- 
turn claim no more than a dividend of theirs; and 
as he regards them equally, they may justly rank 
some other in equality with him: and what then 
shall hinder an endless communication of con- 
fidence, which must certainly end in treachery at 
last ? Let these reflections be applied to marriage, 
and perhaps polygamy may lose its vindicators. 

It is remarked, that Friendship amongst equals is 
the most lasting”, and perhaps there are few causes 
to which more unhappy marriages are to be as- 
cribed, than a disproportion between the original 
condition of the two persons. Difference of con- 
dition makes difference of education, and difference 
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of education produces differences of habits, senti- 
ments, and inclinations. Thence arise contrary views, 
and opposite schemes, of which the frequent, though 
not necessary, consequences, are debates, disgust, 
alienation, and settled hatred. 

Strict friendship 2s to have the same desires and 
the same aversions®. Whoever is to choose a friend, 
is to consider first the resemblance or the dissimili- 
tude of tempers. How necessary this caution is to 
be urged as preparatory to marriage, the misery of 
those who neglect it sufficiently evinces. To enu- 
merate all the varieties of disposition, to which it 
may, on this occasion, be convenient to attend, 
would be a tedious task, but it is at least proper to 
enforce one precept on this head, a precept which 
was never yet broken without fatal consequences, 
Let the religion of the man and woman be the same. 
The rancour and hatred, the rage and persecution, 
with which religious disputes have filled the world, 
need not to be related; every history can inform us, 
that no malice is so fierce, so cruel, and implacable, 
as that which is excited by religious discord. It is 
to no purpose that they stipulate for the free enjoy- 
ment of their own opinion; for how can he be 
happy, who sees the person most dear to him in a 
state of dangerous errour, and ignorant of those 
sacred truths, which are necessary to the approba- 
tion of God, and to future felicity ? How can he 
engage not to endeavour to propagate truth, and 
promote the salvation of those he loves; or if he 
has been betrayed into such engagements by an un- 
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governed passion, how can he vindicate himself in 
the observation of them? The education of chil- 
dren will soon make it necessary to determine, which 
of the two opinions shall be transmitted to their 
posterity; and how can either consent to train up 
in errour and delusion, those from whom they ex- 
pect the highest satisfactions, and the only com- 
forts of declining life ? 

On account of this conformity of notions it is, 
that equality of condition is chiefly eligible; for as 
friendship, so marriage either finds or makes an 
equality. No disadvantage of birth or fortune ought 
to impede the exaltation of virtue and of wisdom; 
for with marriage begins union, and union obliter- 
ates all distinctions. It may, indeed, become the 
person who received the benefit, to remember it, 
that gratitude may heighten affection; but the per- 
son that conferred it ought to forget it, because, if 
it was deserved, it cannot be mentioned without 
injustice, nor, if undeserved, without imprudence. 
All reproaches of this kind must be either retrac- 
tions of a good action, or proclamations of our own 
weakness. 

Friends, says the proverbial observation, have 
every thing in common. This is likewise implied in 
the marriage covenant. Matrimony admits of no 
separate possessions, no incommunicable interests. 
This rule, like all others, has been often broken by 
low views and sordid stipulations; but, like all other 
precepts, founded on reason and in truth, it has re- 
ceived a new confirmation from almost every branch 
of it; and those parents, whose age has had no 
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better effects upon their understanding, than to fill 
them with avarice and stratagem, have brought 
misery and ruin upon their children, by the means 
which they weakly imagined conducive to their 
happiness. 

There is yet another precept equally relating to 
friendship and to marriage, a precept which, in 
either case, can never be too strongly inculcated, or 
too scrupulously observed ; Contract friendship only 
with the good. Virtue is the first quality to be con- 
sidered in the choice of a friend, and yet more in a 
fixed and irrevocable choice. This maxim surely re- 
quires no comment, nor any vindication; it is 
equally clear and certain, obvious to the superficial, 
and incontestable by the most accurate examiner. 
To dwell upon it is, therefore, superfluous; for, 
though often neglected, it never was denied. Every 
man will, without hesitation, confess, that it is ab- 
surd to trust a known deceiver, or voluntarily to 
depend for quiet and for happiness upon insolence, 
cruelty, and oppression. Thus marriage appears to 
differ from friendship chiefly in the degree of its 
efficacy, and the authority of its institution. It was 
appointed by God himself, as necessary to happi- 
ness, even in a state of innocence; and the relation 
produced by it was declared more powerful than 
that of birth, ‘‘ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife.’? But as, notwithstanding its conformity to 
human nature, it sometimes fails to produce the 
effects intended, it is necessary to inquire, 
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SECONDLY: By what means the end of marriage 
is to be attained. 

As it appears, by examining the natural system 
of the universe, that the greatest and smallest bodies 
are invested with the same properties, and moved 
by the same laws; so a survey of the moral world 
will inform us, that greater or less societies are to 
be made happy by the same means, and that, how- 
ever relations may be varied, or circumstances 
changed, virtue, and virtue alone, is the parent of 
felicity. We can only, in whatsoever state we may 
be placed, secure ourselves from disquiet and from 
misery, by a resolute attention to truth and reason. 
Without this, it is in vain that a man chooses a 
friend, or cleaves to a wife. If passion be suffered to 
prevail over right, and the duties of our state be 
broken through, or neglected, for the sake of grati- 
fying our anger, our pride, or our revenge; the 
union of hearts will quickly be dissolved, and kind- 
ness will give way to resentment and aversion. 

The duties, by the practice of which a married 
life is to be made happy, are the same with those 
of friendship, but exalted to higher perfection. Love 
must be more ardent, and confidence without limits. 
It is, therefore, necessary on each part to deserve 
that confidence by the most unshaken fidelity, and 
to preserve their love unextinguished by continual 
acts of tenderness; not only to detest all real, but 
seeming offences; and to avoid suspicion and guilt, 
with almost equal solicitude. 

But since the frailty of our nature is such, that 
we can not hope from each other an unvaried recti- 
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tude of conduct, or an uninterrupted course of wis- 
dom or virtue; as folly will sometimes intrude 
upon an unguarded hour; and temptations, by 
frequent attacks, will sometimes prevail; one of 
the chief acts of love is readily to forgive errours, 
and overlook defects. Neglect is to be reclaimed by 
kindness, and perverseness softened by complais- 
ance. Sudden starts of passion are patiently to be 
borne, and the calm moments of recollection si- 
lently expected. For, if one offence be made a plea 
for another; if anger be to be opposed with anger, 
and reproach retorted for reproach; either the con- 
test must be continued for ever, or one must at 
last be obliged by violence to do what might have 
been at first done, not only more gracefully, but 
with more advantage. 

Marriage, however in general it resembles friend- 
ship, differs from it in this; that all its duties are 
not reciprocal. Friends are equal in every respect, 
but the relation of marriage produces authority on 
one side, and exacts obedience on the other; obe- 
dience, an unpleasing duty; which yet the na- 
ture of the state makes indispensable; for friends 
may separate when they can no longer reconcile 
the sentiments, or approve the schemes of each 
other; but as marriage is indissoluble, either one 
must be content to submit, when conviction cannot 
be obtained; or life must be wasted in perpetual 
disputes. 

But though obedience may be justly required, 
servility is not to be exacted; and though it may 
be lawful to exert authority, it must be remem- 
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bered, that to govern and to tyrannize are very 
different, and that oppression will naturally pro- 
voke rebellion. 

The great rule both of authority and obedience 
is the law of God; a law which is not to be broken 
for the promotion of any ends, or in compliance 
with any commands; and which, indeed, never can 
be violated without destroying that confidence, which 
is the great source of mutual happiness; for how 
can that person be trusted, whom no principle 
obliges to fidelity ? 

Thus religion appears, in every state of life, to be 
the basis of happiness, and the operating power 
which makes every good institution valid and effi- 
eacious. And he that shall attempt to attain happi- 
ness by the means which God has ordained; and 
**shall leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,’’ shall surely find the highest 
degree of satisfaction that our present state allows; 
if, in his choice, he pays the first regard to vir- 
tue, and regulates his conduct by the precepts of 
religion. 

SERMON II 
** Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 


and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.’’ Isa. lv. 7. 


Tuat God is a being of infinite mercy; that he de- 

sires not the death of a sinner, nor takes any pleas- 

ure in the misery of his creatures; may not only be 

deduced from the consideration of his nature, and 

his attributes; but, for the sake of those that are in- 

capable of philosophical inquiries, who make far the 
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greatest part of mankind, it is evidently revealed 
to us in the Scriptures, in which the supreme Be- 
ing, the Source of life, the Author of existence, 
who spake the word, and the world was made, who 
commanded, and it was created, is described as 
looking down from the height of infinite felicity, 
with tenderness and pity, upon the sons of men; 
inciting them by soft impulses, to perseverance in 
virtue, and recalling them, by instruction and pun- 
ishment, from errour and from vice. He is repre- 
sented as not more formidable for his power, than 
amiable for his mercy; and is introduced as expos- 
tulating with mankind upon their obstinacy in 
wickedness; and warning them, with the highest 
affection, to avoid those punishments, which the 
laws of his government make it necessary to inflict 
upon the inflexible and disobedient. ‘‘ Return unto 
me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of 
hosts.’’ Mal. i. 7. ‘‘ Make you a new heart, and a 
new spirit, for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?’’ 
Ezek. xviii. 31. His mercy is ever made the chief 
motive of obedience to him; and with the highest 
reason inculcated, as the attribute which may ani- 
mate us most powerfully to an attention to our 
duty. ‘’ If thou,O Lord, wert extreme to mark what 
is done amiss, O Lord, who shall abideit ? But there 
is mercy with thee, therefore shalt thou be feared. ”’ 
If God were a power unmerciful and severe, a rigid 
exactor of unvaried regularity and unfailing virtue; 
if he were not to be pleased but with perfection, 
nor to be pacified after transgressions and offences; 
in vain would the best men endeavour to recom- 
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mend themselves to his favour; in vain would the 
most circumspect watch the motions of his own 
heart, and the most diligent apply himself to the 
exercise of virtue. They would only destroy their 
ease by ineffectual solicitude, confine their hearts 
with unnecessary restraints, and weary out their 
lives in unavailing labours. God would not be to be 
served, because all service would be rejected; it 
would be much more reasonable to abstract the mind 
from the contemplation of him, than to have him 
only before us, as an object of terrour, as a Being 
too mighty to be resisted, and too cruel to be im- 
plored; a Being that created men, only to be 
miserable, and revealed himself to them, only to 
interrupt even the transient and imperfect enjoy- 
ments of this life, to astonish them with terrour, 
and to overwhelm them with despair. 

But there is mercy with him, therefore shall he 
be feared. It is reasonable, that we should endeav- 
our to please him, because we know that every sincere 
endeavour will be rewarded by him; that we should 
use all the means in our power, to enlighten our 
minds, and regulate our lives, because our errours, 
if involuntary, will not be imputed to us; and our 
conduct, though not exactly agreeable to the divine 
ideas of rectitude, yet if approved, after honest and 
diligent inquiries, by our own consciences, will not 
be condemned by that God, who judges of the 
heart, weighs every circumstance of our lives, and 
admits every real extenuation of our failings and 
transgressions. 

Were there not mercy with him, were he not to 
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be reconciled after the commission of a crime, what 
must be the state of those, who are conscious of 
having once offended him ? A state of gloomy mel- 
ancholy, or outrageous desperation; a dismal weari- 
ness of life, and inexpressible agonies at the thought 
of death ; for what affright or affliction could equal the 
horrours of that mind, which expected every moment 
to fall into the hands of implacable Omnipotence ? 

But the mercy of God extends not only to those 
who have made his will, in some degree, the rule of 
their actions, and have only deviated from it by in- 
advertency, surprise, inattention, or negligence, but 
even to those that have polluted themselves with 
studied and premeditated wickedness; that have 
violated his commands in opposition to conviction, 
and gone on, from crime to crime, under a sense of 
the divine disapprobation. 

Even these are not for ever excluded from nis fav- 
our, but have in their hands means, appointed by 
himself, of reconciliation to him; means by which 
pardon may be obtained, and by which they may 
be restored to those hopes of happiness, from which 
they have fallen by their own fault. 

The great duty to the performance of which these 
benefits are promised, is repentance; a duty, which 
is of the utmost importance to every man to under- 
stand and practise, and which it, therefore, may be 
necessary to explain and enforce, by showing, 

First: What is the true nature of repentance. 

SECONDLY: What are the obligations to an early 
repentance. 

First: What is the true nature of repentance. 
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The duty of repentance, like most other parts of 
religion, has been misrepresented by the weakness 
of superstition, or the artifices of interest. The 
clearest precepts have been obscured by false inter- 
pretations, and one errour added to another, till the 
understanding of men has been bewildered, and their 
morals depraved, by a false appearance of religion. 

Repentance has been made, by some, to consist 
in the outward expressions of sorrow for sin, in 
tears and sighs, in dejection and lamentation. 

It must be owned that where the crime is pub- 
lick, and where others may be in danger of corrup- 
tion from the example, some publick and open 
declarations of repentance may be proper, if made 
with decency and propriety, which are necessary to 
preserve the best actions from contempt and ridi- 
cule; but they are necessary only, for the sake of 
destroying the influence of a bad example, and are 
no otherwise essential to this duty. No man is 
obliged to accuse himself of crimes, which are 
known to God alone; even the fear of hurting 
others ought often to restrain him from it, since to 
confess crimes may be, in some measure, to teach 
them, and those may imitate him in wickedness, 
who will not follow him in his repentance. 

It seems here not impertinent to mention the 
practice of private confession to the priest, indis- 
pensably enjoined by the Roman church, as abso- 
lutely necessary to true repentance; but which is 
no where commanded in Scripture, or recommended 
otherwise, than as a method of disburdening the 
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conscience, for the sake of receiving comfort or in- 
struction, and as such is directed by our own liturgy. 

Thus much, and no more, seems to be implied in 
the apostle’s precept, ‘‘ of confessing our faults one 
to another,’’ a precept expressed with such latitude, 
that it appears only to be one of those which it may 
be often convenient to observe, but which is to be 
observed no farther than as it may be convenient. 
For we are left entirely at liberty, what terms, 
whether general or particular, we shall use in our 
confessions. The precept, in a literal and rational 
sense, can be said to direct no more, than general 
acts of humiliation, and acknowledgements of our 
own depravity. 

No man ought to judge of the efficacy of his own 
repentance, or the sincerity of another’s, by such 
variable and uncertain tokens, as proceed more from 
the constitution of the body than the disposition 
of the mind, or more from sudden passions and vio- 
lent emotions, than from a fixed temper, or settled 
resolutions. Tears are often to be found, where there 
is little sorrow, and the deepest sorrow without any 
tears. Even sorrow itself is no other than an acci- 
dental, or a secondary, part of repentance, which 
may, and, indeed, ought to arise from the conscious- 
ness of our own guilt; but which is merely a nat- 
ural and necessary effect, in which choice has very 
little part, and which, therefore, is no virtue. He 
that feels no sorrow for sin has, indeed, great reason 
to doubt of the sincerity of his own repentance, 
since he seems not to be truly sensible of his danger 
and his misery; but he that feels it in the highest 
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degree is not to put confidence in it. He is only to 
expect mercy upon his reformation. 

For reformation is the chief part of repentance; 
not he that only bewails and confesses, but he that 
forsakes his sins,repents acceptably to God, that God 
who ‘‘ will have mercy, and not sacrifice ;’’ who will 
only accept a pure heart and real virtue, not out- 
ward forms of grief, or pompous solemnities of 
devotion. To conceive that any thing can be sub- 
stituted in the place of reformation is a dangerous 
and fatal, though perhaps no uncommon errour; 
nor is it less erroneous, though less destructive, to 
suppose, that any thing can be added to the efficacy 
of a good life by a conformity to any extraordinary 
ceremonies or particular institutions. 

To false notions of repentance many nations owe 
the custom, which prevails amongst them, of retir- 
ing, in the decline of life, to solitudes and cloisters, 
to atone for wickedness by penance and mortifica- 
tions. It must, indeed, be confessed, that it may be 
prudent in a man, long accustomed to yield to par- 
ticular temptations, to remove himself from them 
as far as he can, because every passion is more strong 
or violent, as its particular object is more near. 
Thus it would be madness in a man, long enslaved 
by intemperance, to frequent revels and banquets 
with an intent to reform; nor can it be expected 
that cruelty and tyranny should be corrected by 
continuance in high authority. 

That particular state which contributes most to 
excite and stimulate our inordinate passions, may 
be changed with very good effect; but any retire- 
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ment from the world does not necessarily precede 
or follow repentance, because it is not requisite to 
reformation. A man, whose conscience accuses him 
of having perverted others, seems under some ob- 
ligations to continue in the world, and to practise 
virtue in publick, that those who have been seduced 
by his example, may by his example be reclaimed. 

For reformation includes, not only the forbear- 
ance of those crimes of which we have been guilty, 
and the practice of those duties which we have 
hitherto neglected, but a reparation, as far as we are 
able to make it, of all the injuries that we have done, 
either to mankind in general, or to particular per- 
sons. If we have been guilty of the open propaga- 
tion of errour, or the promulgation of falsehood, we 
must make our recantation no less openly ; we must 
endeavour, without regard to the shame and reproach 
to which we may be exposed, to undeceive those 
whom we have formerly misled. If we have de- 
prived any man of his right, we must restore it to 
him; if we have aspersed his reputation, we must 
retract our calumny. Whatever can be done to ob- 
viate the ill consequences of our past misconduct, 
must be diligently and steadily practised. Whoever 
has been made vitious or unhappy by our fault, 
must be restored to virtue and happiness, so far as 
our counsel or fortune can contribute to it. 

Let no man imagine that he may indulge his 
malice, his avarice, or his ambition, at the expense 
of others; that he may raise himself to wealth and 
honour by the breach of every law of heaven and 
earth, then retire, laden with the plunder of the 
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miserable, spend his life in fantastick penances, or 
false devotion, and by his compliance with the ex- 
ternal duties of religion,atone for withholding what 
he has torn away from the lawful possessour by 
rapine and extortion: let him not flatter himself 
with false persuasions that prayer and mortification 
can alter the great and invariable rules of reason 
and justice: let him not think that he can acquire a 
right to keep what he had no right to take away, 
or that frequent prostrations before God will justify 
his perseverance in oppressing men: let him be as- 
sured that his presence profanes the temple, and 
that his prayer will be turned into sin. 

A frequent and serious reflection upon the neces- 
sity of reparation and restitution, may be very 
effectual to restrain men from injustice and defa- 
mation, from cruelty and extortion; for nothing is 
more certain, than that most propose themselves to 
die the death of the righteous, and intend, however 
they may offend God in the pursuit of their in- 
terest, or the gratification of their passions, to recon- 
cile themselves to him by repentance. Would men, 
therefore, deeply imprint upon their minds the true 
notions of repentance in its whole extent, many 
temptations would lose their force; for who would 
utter a falsehood, which he must shamefully retract, 
or take away, at the expense of his reputation and 
his innocence, what, if he hopes for eternal happi- 
ness, he must afterwards restore ? Who would com- 
mit a crime, of which he must retain the guilt, but 
lose the advantage ? 

There is, indeed, a partial restitution, with which 
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many have attempted to quiet their consciences, 
and have betrayed their own souls. When they are 
sufficiently enriched by wicked practices, and leave 
off to rob from satiety of wealth, or are awakened 
to reflection upon their own lives by danger, adver- 
sity, or sickness, they then become desirous to be at 
peace with God, and hope to obtain, by refunding 
part of their acquisitions, a permission to enjoy the 
rest. In pursuance of this view churches are built, 
schools endowed, the poor clothed, and the ignorant 
educated; works, indeed, highly pleasing to God, 
when performed in concurrence with the other 
duties of religion, but which will never atone for 
the violation of justice. To plunder one man for the 
sake of relieving another, is not charity; to build 
temples with the gains of wickedness, is to endeavour 
to bribe the Divinity. This ought ye to have done, 
and not left the other undone. Ye ought, doubtless 
to be charitable, but ye ought first to be just. 

There are others who consider God as a Judge 
still more easily reconciled to crimes, and, therefore, 
perform their acts of atonement after death, and 
destine their estates to charity, when they can serve 
the end of luxury or vanity no longer. But whoever 
he be that has loaded his soul with the spoils of the 
unhappy, and riots in affluence by cruelty and in- 
justice, let him not be deceived ! God is not mocked. 
Restitution must be made to those who have been 
wronged, and whatever he withholds from them, he 
withholds at the hazard of eternal happiness. 

An amendment of life is the chief and essential 
part of repentance. He that has performed that 
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great work needs not disturb his conscience with 
subtile scruples, or nice distinctions. He needs not 
recollect, whether he was awakened from the 
lethargy of sin by the love of God, or the fear of 
punishment. The Scripture applies to all our pas- 
sions: and eternal punishments had been threatened 
to no purpose, if these menaces were not intended 
to promote virtue. 

But as this reformation is not to be accomplished 
by our own natural power, unassisted by God, we 
must, when we form our first resolutions of a new 
life, apply ourselves, with fervour and constancy, to 
those means which God has prescribed for obtaining 
his assistance. We must implore a blessing by fre- 
quent prayer, and confirm our faith by the holy 
sacrament. We must use all those institutions that 
contribute to the increase of piety, and omit nothing 
that may either promote our progress in virtue, or 
prevent a lapse into vice. It may be inquired whether 
a repentance begun in sickness, and prevented by 
death from exerting its influence upon the conduct, 
will avail in the sight of God. To this question it 
may be answered in general, that as all reformation 
is begun by a change of the temper and inclinations, 
which, when altered to a certain degree, necessarily 
produces an alteration in the life and manners; if 
God, who sees the heart, sees it rectified in such a 
manner as would consequently produce a good life, 
he will accept that repentance. 

But it is of the highest importance to those who 
have so long delayed to secure their salvation, that 
they lose none of the moments which yet remain; 
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that they omit no act of justice or mercy now in 
their power; that they summon all their diligence 
to improve the remains of life, and exert every virtue 
which they have opportunities to practise. And 
when they have done all that can possibly be done 
by them, they cannot yet be certain of acceptance, 
because they cannot know, whether a repentance, 
proceeding wholly from the fear of death, would 
not languish and cease to operate, if that fear was 
taken away. 

Since, therefore, such is the hazard and uncertain 
efficacy of repentance long delayed, let us seriously 
reflect, 

SECONDLY: Upon the obligations to an early 
repentance. 

He is esteemed by the prudent and the diligent 
to be no good regulator of his private affairs, who 
defers till to-morrow what is necessary to be done, 
and what it is in his power to do to-day. The obli- 
gation would still be stronger, if we suppose that 
the present is the only day in which he knows it 
will be in his power. This is the case of every man, 
who delays to reform his life, and lulls himself in 
the supineness of iniquity. He knows not that the 
opportunities he now rejects will ever be again 
offered him, or that they will not be denied him, 
because he has rejected them. This he certainly 
knows, that life is continually stealing from him, 
and that every day cuts off some part of that time 
which is already, perhaps, almost at an end. 

But the time not only grows every day shorter, 
but the work to be performed in it more difficult; 
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every hour, in which repentance is delayed, produces 
something new to be repented of. Habits grow 
stronger by long continuance, and passions more 
violent by indulgence. Vice, by repeated acts, be- 
comes almost natural; and pleasures, by frequent 
enjoyment, captivate the mind almost beyond 
resistance. 

If avarice has been the predominant passion, and 
wealth has been accumulated by extortion and ra- 
pacity, repentance is not to be postponed. Acqui- 
sitions, long enjoyed, are with great difficulty 
quitted; with so great difficulty, that we seldom, 
very seldom, meet with true repentance in those 
whom the desire of riches has betrayed to wicked- 
ness. Men who could willingly resign the luxuries 
and sensual pleasures of a large fortune, cannot con- 
sent to live without the grandeur and the homage. 
And they who would leave all, cannot bear the re- 
proach which they apprehend from such an acknowl- 
edgement of wrong. 

Thus are men withheld from repentance, and, 
consequently, debarred from eternal felicity; but 
these reasons, being founded in temporal interests, 
acquire every day greater strength to mislead us, 
though not greater efficacy to justify us. A man 
may, by fondly indulging a false notion, voluntarily 
forget that it is false, but can never make it true. 
We must banish every false argument, every known 
delusion from our minds, before our passions can 
operate in its favour; and forsake what we know 
must be forsaken, before we have endeared it to 
ourselves by long possession. Repentance is always 
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difficult, and the difficulty grows still greater by 
delay. But let those who have hitherto neglected 
this great duty, remember, that it is yet in their 
power, and that they cannot perish everlastingly 
but by their own choice! Let them, therefore, en- 
deavour to redeem the time lost, and repair their 
negligence by vigilance and ardour! ‘‘Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and 
he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.”’ 


Sermon III 


‘* Happy is the man that feareth alway: but he that hardeneth his heart 
shall fall into mischief.’’ Prov. xxviii. 14. 
THE great purpose of revealed religion is to afford 
man a clear representation of his dependence on the 
Supreme Being, by teaching him to consider God 
as his Creator and Governour, his Father and his 
Judge. Those, to whom providence has granted the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, have no need to 
perplex themselves with difficult speculations, to 
deduce their duty from remote principles, or to en- 
force it by doubtful motives. The Bible tells us, in 
plain and authoritative terms, that there is a way to 
life, and a way to death; that there are acts which 
God will reward, and acts that he will punish. That 
with soberness, righteousness, and godliness, God 
will be pleased; and that with intemperance, in- 
iquity, and impiety, God will be offended ; and that, 
of those who are careful to please him, the reward 
will be such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and 
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of those who, having offended him, die without re- 
pentance, the punishment will be inconceivably 
severe, and dreadful. 

In consequence of this general doctrine, the whole 
system of moral religious duty is expressed, in the 
language of Scripture, by the ‘‘ fear of God.’’? A 
good man is characterised, as a man that feareth 
God; and the fear of the Lord is said to be the be- 
ginning of wisdom; and the text affirms, that happy 
is the man that feareth always. 

On the distinction of this fear, into servile and 
filial, or fear of punishment, or fear of offence, on 
which much has been superstructed by the casuisti- 
cal theology of the Romish church, it is not neces- 
sary to dwell. It is sufficient to observe, that the 
religion which makes fear the great principle of 
action, implicitly condemns all self-confidence, all 
presumptuous security ; and enjoins a constant state 
of vigilance and caution, a perpetual distrust of our 
own hearts, a full conviction of our natural weak- 
ness, and an earnest solicitude for Divine assistance. 

The philosophers of the heathen world seemed to 
hope, that man might be flattered into virtue, and 
therefore told him much of his rank, and of the 
meanness of degeneracy ; they asserted, indeed with 
truth, that all greatness was in the practice of virtue; 
but of virtue their notions were narrow; and pride, 
which their doctrine made its chief support, was not 
of power sufficient to struggle with sense or passion. 

Of that religion, which has been taught from God, 
the basis is humility; a holy fear which attends 
good men, through the whole course of their lives; 
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and keeps them always attentive to the motives and 
consequences of every action; if always unsatisfied 
with their progress in holiness, always wishing to 
advance, and always afraid of falling away. 

This fear is of such efficacy to the great purpose 
of our being, that the wise man has pronounced 
him happy that fears always; and declares, that he, 
who hardens his heart, shall fall into mischief. Let 
us, therefore, carefully consider, 

First: What he is to fear, whose fear will make 
him happy. 

SECONDLY: What is that hardness of heart which 
ends in mischief. 

TuirpDLy: How the heart is hardened. And, 

FourtHLy: What is the consequence of hardness 
of heart. 

First: We must inquire, what he is to fear, 
whose fear will make him happy. 

The great and primary object of a good man’s 
fear is sin; and, in proportion to the atrociousness 
of the crime, he will shrink from it with more hor- 
rour. When he meditates on the infinite perfection 
of his Maker and his Judge; when he considers, 
that the heavens are not pure in the sight of God, 
and yet remembers, that he must in a short time 
appear before him; he dreads the contamination of 
evil, and endeavours to pass through his appointed 
time, with such cautions, as may keep him un- 
spotted from the world. 

The dread of sin necessarily produces the dread 
of temptation: he, that wishes to escape the effect, 
flies likewise from the cause. The humility of a man 
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truly religious, seldom suffers him to think himself 
able to resist those incitements to evil, which, by 
the approach of immediate gratifications, may be 
presented to sense or fancy; his care is not for 
victory, but safety ; and, when he can escape assaults, 
he does not willingly encounter them. 

The continual occurrence of temptation, and that 
imbecility of nature, which every man sees in others, 
and has experienced in himself, seems to have made 
many doubtful of the possibility of salvation. In the 
common modes of life, they find that business en- 
snares, and that pleasure seduces; that success pro- 
duces pride, and miscarriage envy ; that conversation 
consists too often of censure or of flattery; and, 
that even care for the interests of friends, or atten- 
tion to the establishment of a family, generates con- 
test and competition, enmity and malevolence, and 
at lasts fills the mind with secular solicitude. 

Under the terrours which this prospect of the 
world has impressed upon them, many have endeav- 
oured to secure their innocence, by excluding the 
possibility of crimes; and have fled for refuge, from 
vanity and sin, to the solitude of deserts; where 
they have passed their time in woods and caverns; 
and, after a life of labour and maceration, prayer 
and penitence, died at last in secrecy and silence. 

Many more, of both sexes, have withdrawn, and 
still withdraw themselves, from crowds and glitter, 
and pleasure, to monasteries and convents; where 
they engage themselves, by irrevocable vows, in 
certain modes of life, more or less austere, accord- 


ing to the several institutions; but all of them com- 
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prising many positive hardships, and all prohibiting 
almost all sensual gratifications. The fundamental 
and general principle of all monastick communities, 
is celibacy, poverty, and obedience to the superiour. 
In some, there is a perpetual abstinence from all 
food that may join delight with nourishment; to 
which, in others, is added an obligation to silence 
and solitude;—to suffer, to watch, and to pray, is 
their whole employment. 

Of these, it must be confessed, that they fear 
always, and that they escape many temptations, to 
which all are exposed, and by which many fall, who 
venture themselves into the whirl of human affairs; 
they are exempt from avarice, and all its concomi- 
tants, and, by allowing themselves to possess noth- 
ing, they are free from those contests for honour 
and power, which fill the open world with strata- 
gems and violence. But surely it cannot be said that 
they have reached the perfection of a religious life; 
it cannot be allowed, that flight is victory; or that 
he fills his place in the creation laudably, who does 
no ill, only because he does nothing. Those who 
live upon that which is produced by the labour of 
others, could not live, if there were none to labour; 
and, if celibacy could be universal, the race of man 
must soon have an end. 

Of these recluses, it may, without uncharitable 
censure, be affirmed; that they have secured their 
innocence, by the loss of their virtue; that, to avoid 
the commission of some faults, they have made 
many duties impracticable; and that, lest they 
should do what they ought not to do, they leave 
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much wndone, which they ought to do. They must, 
however, be allowed to express a just sense of the 
dangers with which we are surrounded; and a 
strong conviction of the vigilance necessary to ob- 
tain salvation; and it is our business to avoid their 
errours, and imitate their piety. 

He is happy that carries about with him in the 
world the temper of the cloister; and preserves the 
fear of doing evil, while he suffers himself to be im- 
pelled by the zeal of doing good; who uses the com- 
forts and the conveniencies of his condition as though 
he used them not, with that constant desire of a 
better state, which sinks the value of earthly things; 
who can be rich or poor, without pride in riches, or 
discontent in poverty; who can manage the busi- 
ness of this life with such indifference as may shut 
out from his heart all incitements to fraud or in- 
justice; who can partake the pleasures of sense with 
temperance, and enjoy the distinctions of honour 
with moderation; who can pass undefiled through 
a polluted world; and, among all the vicissitudes of 
good and evil, have his heart fixed only where true 
joys are to be found. 

This can only be done, by fearing always, by pre- 
serving in the mind a constant apprehension of the 
Divine presence, and a constant dread of the Divine 
displeasure ; impressions which the converse of man- 
kind, and the solicitations of sense and fancy, are 
continually labouring to efface, and which we must, 
therefore, renew by all such. practices as religion 
prescribes; and which may be learned from the 
lives of them, who have been distinguished, as ex- 
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amples of piety, by the general approbation of the 
Christian world. 

The great efficient of union, between the soul 
and its Creator, is prayer; of which the necessity is 
such, that St. Paul directs us, to pray without ceas- 
ing; that is, to preserve in the mind such a con- 
stant dependence upon God, and such a constant 
desire of his assistance, as may be equivalent to con- 
stant prayer. 

No man can pray with ardour of devotion, but 
he must excite in himself a reverential idea of that 
Power, to whom he addresses his petition; nor can 
he suddenly reconcile himself to an action, by which 
he shall displease him, to whom he has been re- 
turning thanks for his creation and preservation, 
and by whom he hopes to be still preserved. He 
therefore, who prays often, fortifies himself by a 
natural effect, and may hope to be preserved in 
safety, by the stronger aid of Divine protection. 

Besides the returns of daily and regular prayer, 
it will be necessary for most men to assist them- 
selves, from time to time, by some particular and 
unaccustomed acts of devotion. For this purpose, 
intervals of retirement may be properly recom- 
mended; in which the dust of life may be shaken 
off, and in which the course of life may be properly 
reviewed, and its future possibilities estimated. At 
such times secular temptations are removed, and 
earthly cares are dismissed; a vain transitory world 
may be contemplated in its true state; past offences 
may obtain pardon by repentance; new resolutions 
may be formed, upon new convictions; the past 
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may supply instruction to the present and to the 
future; and such preparation may be made for those 
events, which threaten spiritual danger, that temp- 
tation cannot easily come unexpected ; and interest 
and pleasure, whenever they renew their attacks, 
will find the soul upon its guard, with either cau- 
tion to avoid, or vigour to repel them. 

In these seasons of retreat and recollection, what 
external helps shall be added, must by every one 
be discretely and soberly considered. Fasts and 
other austerities, however they have been brought 
into disrepute by wild enthusiasm, have been always 
recommended, and always practised by the sincere 
believers of revealed religion; and, as they have a 
natural tendency to disengage the mind from sen- 
suality, they may be of great use, as awakeners of 
holy fear; and they may assist our progress in a 
good life, while they are considered only as expres- 
sions of our love of God, and are not substituted 
for the love of our neighbours. 

As all those duties are to be practised, lest the 
heart should be hardened, we are to consider, 

SECONDLY: What is meant by hardness of heart. 

It is apparent from the text, that the hardness 
of heart, which betrays to mischief, is contrary to 
the fear which secures happiness. The fear of God, 
is a certain tenderness of spirit, which shrinks from 
evil and the causes of evil; such a sense of God’s 
presence, and such persuasion of his justice, as gives 
sin the appearance of evil, and therefore excites 
every effort to combat and escape it. 

Hardness of heart, therefore, is a thoughtless 
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neglect of the Divine law: such an acquiescence in 
the pleasures of sense, and such delight in the pride 
of life, as leaves no place in the mind for medita- 
tion on higher things; such an indifference about 
the last event of human actions, as never looks 
forward to a future state, but suffers the passions 
to operate with their full force, without any other 
end, than the gratification of the present world. 

To men of hearts thus hardened, providence is 
seldom wholly inattentive; they are often called to 
the remembrance of their Creator, both by bless- 
ings and afflictions; by recoveries from sickness, by 
deliverances from danger, by loss of friends, and by 
miscarriage of transactions. As these calls are neg- 
lected, the hardness is increased, and there is dan- 
ger, lest he whom they have refused to hear, should 
call them no more. 

This state of dereliction is the highest degree of 
misery; and, since it is so much to be dreaded, all 
approaches to it are diligently to be avoided. It is, 
therefore, necessary to inquire, 

TurrDLy: How, or by what causes, the heart is 
hardened. 

The most dangerous hardness of heart is that 
which proceeds from some enormous wickedness, 
of which the criminal dreads the recollection, be- 
cause he cannot prevail upon himself to repair the 
injury; or because he dreads the irruption of those 
images, by which guilt must always be accom- 
panied ; and, finding a temporal ease in negligence 
and forgetfulness, by degrees confirms himself in 
stubborn impenitence. 
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This is the most dreadful and deplorable state of 
the heart; but this I hope is not very common. 
That which frequently occurs, though very danger- 
ous, is not desperate; since it consists, not in the 
perversion of the will, but in the alienation of the 
thoughts; by such hearts God is not defied, he is 
only forgotten. Of this forgetfulness, the general 
causes are worldly cares and sensual pleasures. If 
there is a man, of whose soul avarice or ambition 
have complete possession, and who places his hope 
in riches or advancement, he will be employed in 
bargains, or in schemes, and make no excursion 
into remote futurity,nor consider the time,in which 
the rich and the poor shall lie down together; when 
all temporal advantages shall forsake him, and he 
shall appear before the supreme tribunal of eternal 
justice. The slave of pleasure soon sinks into a 
kind of voluptuous dotage; intoxicated with pres- 
ent delights, and careless of every thing else; his 
days and his nights glide away in luxury or in vice, 
and he has no cure, but to keep thought away; for 
thought is always troublesome to him, who lives 
without his own approbation. 

That such men are not roused to the knowledge 
and the consideration of their real state, will appear 
less strange, when it is observed, that they are almost 
always either stupidly, or profanely, negligent of 
those external duties of religion, which are instituted 
to excite and preserve the fear of God. By perpet- 
ual absence from publick worship, they miss all op- 
portunities, which the pious wisdom of Christianity 
has afforded them, of comparing their lives with the 
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rules which the Scripture contains; and awakening 
their attention to the presence of God, by hearing 
him invoked, and joining their own voices in the 
common supplication. That carelessness of the world 
to come, which first suffered them to omit the 
duties of devotion, is by that omission, hourly in- 
creased; and, having first neglected the means of 
holiness, they in time do not remember them. 

A great part of them whose hearts are thus hard- 
ened, may justly impute that insensibility to the 
violation of the Sabbath. He that keeps one day in 
the week holy, has not time to become profligate, 
before the returning day of recollection reinstates 
his principles, and renews his caution. This is the 
benefit of periodical worship. But he, to whom all 
days are alike, will find no day for prayer and 
repentance. 

Many enjoyments, innocent in themselves, may 
become dangerous by too much frequency ; publick 
spectacles, convivial entertainments, domestick 
games, sports of the field, or gay or ludicrous con- 
versation, all of them harmless, and some of them 
useful, while they are regulated by religious pru- 
dence, may yet become pernicious, when they pass 
their bounds, and usurp too much of that time 
which is given us, that we may work out our 
salvation. 

And surely, whatever may diminish the fear of 
God, or abate the tenderness of conscience, must be 
diligently avoided by those who remember what is 
to be explained, 
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FourtHiy: The consequence of hardness of 
heart. 

He that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mis- 
chief. Whether mischief be considered, as immedi- 
ately signifying wickedness, or misery, the sense is 
eventually the same. Misery is the effect of wicked- 
ness, and wickedness is the cause of misery; and he 
that hardeneth his heart shall be both wicked and 
miserable. Wicked he will doubtless be, for he that 
has lost the fear of God, has nothing by which he 
can oppose temptation. He has a breast open and 
exposed, of which interest or voluptuousness take 
easy possession. He is the slave of his own desires, 
and the sport of his own passions. He acts without 
a rule of action, and he determines without any true 
principle of judgment. If he who fears always, who 
preservesin his mind a constant sense of the danger 
of sin, is yet often assaulted, and sometimes over- 
powered by temptation; what can be hoped for him, 
that has the same temptation, without the same de- 
fence ? He who hardens his heart will certainly be 
wicked, and it necessarily follows, that he will 
certainly be miserable. The doom of the obstinate 
and impenitent sinner is plainly declared; it is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

Let us all, therefore, watch our thoughts and 
actions; and that we may not, by hardness of heart 
fall into mischief, let us endeavour and pray, that 
we may be among them that feared always, and by 
that fear may be prepared for everlasting happiness. 
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**Ts it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh ? Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily: and thy righteousness shall go be- 
fore thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy rereward.”’ Isa. lviii. 7, 8. 

Ir the necessity of every duty is to be estimated 
by the frequency with which it is inculcated, and 
the sanctions by which it is enforced; if the great 
Lawgiver of the universe, whose will is immutable, 
and whose decrees are established for ever, may be 
supposed to regard, in a particular manner, the ob- 
servation of those commands, which seem to be 
repeated only that they may be strongly impressed, 
and secured, by an habitual submission, from viola- 
tion and neglect, there is scarcely any virtue, that 
we ought more diligently to exercise than that of 
compassion to the needy and distressed. 

If we look into the state of mankind, and en- 
deavour to deduce the will of God from the visible 
disposition of things, we find no duty more neces- 
sary to the support of order, and the happiness of 
society, nor any, of which we are more often re- 
minded, by opportunities of practising it, or which 
is more strongly urged upon us, by importunate 
solicitations, and affecting objects. 

If we inquire into the opinions of those men, on 
whom God conferred superiour wisdom, in the 
heathen world, all their suffrages will be found 
united in this great point. Amidst all their wild 
opinions, and chimerical systems, the sallies of un- 
guided imagination, and the errours of bewildered 
reason; they have all endeavoured to evince the 
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necessity of beneficence, and agreed to assign the 
first rank of excellence to him, who most contributes 
to improve the happiness, and to soften the miseries 
of life. 

But we, who are blessed with clearer light, and 
taught to know the will of our Maker, not from long 
deductions from variable appearances, or intricate 
disquisitions of fallible reason, but by messengers 
inspired by himself, and enabled to prove their 
mission by works above the power of created beings, 
may spare ourselves the labour of tedious inquiries. 
The Holy Scriptures are in our hands; the Scriptures, 
which are able to make us wise unto salvation, and 
by them we may be sufficiently informed of the ex- 
tent and importance of this great duty; a duty en- 
joined, explained, and enforced, by Moses and the 
Prophets, by the Evangelists and Apostles, by 
the precepts of Solomon, and the example of Christ. 

From those, to whom large possessions have been 
transmitted by their ancestors, or whose industry 
has been blessed with success, God always requires 
the tribute of charity: he commands, that what he 
has given be enjoyed in imitating his bounty, in 
dispensing happiness, and cheering poverty, in easing 
the pains of disease, and lightening the burden of 
oppression; he commands that the superfluity of 
bread be dealt to the hungry; and the raiment, 
which the possessour cannot use, be bestowed upon 
the naked, and that no man turn away from his 
own flesh. 

This is a tribute, which it is difficult to imagine 
that any man can be unwilling to pay, as an ac- 
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knowledgement of his dependence upon the uni- 
versal Benefactor, and an humble testimony of his. 
confidence in that protection, without which, the 
strongest foundations of human power must fail, at 
the first shock of adversity, and the highest fabricks 
of earthly greatness sink into ruin; without which, 
wealth is only a floating vapour, and policy an 
empty sound. 

But such is the prevalence of temptations, not 
early resisted; such the depravity of minds, by 
which unlawful desires have been long indulged, 
and false appearances of happiness pursued with 
ardour and pertinaciousness; so much are we in- 
fluenced by example, and so diligently do we labour 
to deceive ourselves, that it is not uncommon to 
find the sentiments of benevolence almost extin- 
guished, and all regard to the welfare of others over- 
born by a perpetual attention to immediate advan- 
tage and contracted views of present interest. 

When any man has sunk into a state of insensi- 
bility like this, when he has learned to act only by 
the impulse of apparent profit, when he can look 
upon distress, without partaking it, and hear the 
cries of poverty and sickness, without a wish to re- 
lieve them; when he has so far disordered his ideas 
as to value wealth without regard to its end, and to 
amass with eagerness what is of no use in his hands; 
he is, indeed, not easily to be reclaimed ; his reason, 
as well as his passions, is in combination against his 
soul, and there is little hope, that either persuasion 
will soften, or arguments convince him. A man, 
once hardened in cruelty by inveterate avarice, is 
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scarcely to be considered as any longer human; nor 
is it to be hoped, that any impression can be made 
upon him, by methods applicable only to reason- 
able beings. Beneficence and compassion can be 
awakened in such hearts only by the operation of 
Divine grace, and must be the effect of a miracle, 
like that which turned the dry rock into a springing 
well. 

Let every one, that considers this state of obdu- 
rate wickedness, that is struck with horrour at the 
mention of a man void of pity, that feels resent- 
ment at the name of oppression, and melts with 
sorrow at the voice of misery, remember that those, 
who have now lost all these sentiments, were orig- 
inally formed with passions, and instincts, and 
reason, like his own: let him reflect, that he, who 
now stands most firmly, may fall by negligence, and 
that negligence arises from security. Let him, there- 
fore, observe, by what gradations men sink into 
perdition, by what insensible deviations they wander 
from the ways of virtue, till they are at length 
scarce able to return; and let him be warned by 
their example, to avoid the original causes of de- 
pravity, and repel the first attacks of unreasonable 
self-love; let him meditate on the excellence of 
charity, and improve those seeds of benevolence, 
which are implanted in every mind, but which will 
not produce fruit, without care and cultivation. 

Such meditations are always necessary for the 
promotion of virtue; for a careless and inattentive 
mind easily forgets its importance, and it will be 
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practised only with a degree of ardour, proportioned 
to the sense of our obligations to it. 

To assist such reflections, to confirm the benevo- 
lence of the liberal, and to show those who have 
lived without regard to the necessities of others, the 
absurdity of their conduct, I shall inquire, 

First: Into the nature of charity; and, 

SECONDLY: Into the advantages arising from the 
exercise of it. 

First: I shall inquire into the nature of charity. 

By charity, is to be understood, every assistance 
of weakness, or supply of wants, produced by a 
desire of benefiting others, and of pleasing God. 
Not every act of liberality, every increase of the 
wealth of another, not every flow of negligent pro- 
fusion, or thoughtless start of sudden munificence, 
is to be dignified with this venerable name. There 
are many motives to the appearance of bounty, 
very different from those of true charity, and which, 
with whatever success they may be imposed upon 
mankind, will be distinguished at the last day by 
him to whom all hearts are open. It is not impossi- 
ble, that men whose chief desire is esteem and 
applause, who court the favour of the multitude, 
and think fame the great end of action, may 
squander their wealth in such a manner, that some 
part of it may benefit the virtuous or the miserable; 
but as the guilt, so the virtue, of every action, 
arises from design; and those blessings which are 
bestowed by chance, will be of very little advan- 
tage to him that scattered them with no other 
prospect than that of hearing his own praises; praises, 
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of which he will not be often disappointed, but of 
which our Lord has determined, that they shall be 
his reward. If any man, in the distribution of his 
favours, finds the desire of engaging gratitude, or 
gaining affection, to predominate in his mind; if 
he finds his benevolence weakened, by observing 
that his favours are forgotten, and that those whom 
he has most studiously benefited, are often least 
zealous for his service, he ought to remember, that 
he is not acting upon the proper motives of charity. 
For true charity arises from faith in the promises 
of God, and expects rewards only in a future state. 
To hope for our recompense in this life, is not be- 
neficence, but usury. 

And surely charity may easily subsist, without 
temporal motives, when it is considered, that it is 
by the exercise of charity alone that we are enabled 
to receive any solid advantage from present pros- 
perity,and to appropriate to ourselves any possession 
beyond the possibility of losing it. Of the uncer- 
tainty of success, and the instability of greatness, 
we have examples every day before us. Scarcely can 
any man turn his eyes upon the world, without ob- 
serving the sudden rotations of affairs, the ruin of 
the affluent, and the downfal of the high; and it 
may reasonably be hoped, that no man, to whom 
opportunities of such observations occur, can for- 
bear applying them to his own condition, and reflect- 
ing, that what he now contemplates in another, he 
may, in a few days, experience himself. 

By these reflections, he must be naturally led to 
inquire, how he may fix such fugitive advantages; 
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how he shall hinder his wealth from flying away, 
and leaving him nothing but melancholy, disappoint- 
ment, and remorse. This he can effect only by the 
practice of charity, by dealing his bread to the 
hungry, and bringing the poor that is cast out to 
his house. By these means only he can lay up for 
himself treasures in heaven, ‘‘ where neither rust 
nor moth doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal.’’ By a liberal distribution 
of his riches, he can place them above the reach 
of the spoiler, and exempt them from accident 
and danger; can purchase to himself that satisfac- 
tion which no power on earth can take away; and 
make them the means of happiness, when they are 
no longer in his hands. He may procure, by this 
means of his wealth, what he will find to be ob- 
tained by no other method of applying it, an 
alleviation of the sorrows of age, of the pains of 
sickness, and of the agonies of death. 

To enforce the duty of charity, it is so far from be- 
ing necessary to produce any arguments drawn from 
a narrow view of our condition, a view restrained 
to this world, that the chief reason for which it is 
to be practised is the shortness and uncertainty of 
life. To a man who considers for what purpose he 
was created, and why he was placed in his present 
state, how short a time, at most, is allotted to his 
earthly duration, and how much of that time may 
be cut off; how can any thing give real satisfaction 
that terminates in this life? How can he imagine 
that any acquisition can deserve his labour, which 
has no tendency to the perfection of his mind ? Or 
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how can any enjoyment engage his desires, but that 
of a pure conscience, and reasonable expectations 
of a more happy and permanent existence ? What- 
ever superiority may distinguish us, and whatever 
plenty may surround us, we know that they can be 
possessed but a short time, and that the manner in 
which we employ them must determine our eternal 
state; and what need can there be of any other 
argument for the use of them, agreeable to the com- 
mand of him that bestowed them ? What stronger 
incitement can any man require to a due considera- 
tion of the poor and needy, than that the Lord will 
deliver him in the day of trouble; in that day when 
the shadow of death shall compass him about, and 
all the vanities of the world shall fade away, when 
all the comforts of this life shall forsake him, when 
pleasure shall no longer delight, nor power protect 
him ? In that dreadful hour, shall the man, whose 
care has been extended to the general happiness of 
mankind, whose charity has rescued sickness from 
the grave, and poverty from the dungeon; who has 
heard the groans of the aged struggling with mis- 
fortunes, and the cries of infants, languishing with 
hunger, find favour in the sight of the great Author 
of society, and his recompense shall flow upon him 
from the fountain of mercy; he shall stand without 
fear, on the brink of life, and pass into eternity, with 
an humble confidence of finding that mercy which 
he has never denied. His righteousness shall go 
before him, and the glory of the Lord shall be his 
rereward. 

These blessings, and these rewards, are to be 
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gained by the due use of riches; but they are not 
confined to the rich, or unattainable by those whom 
providence has placed in lower stations. Charity is 
an universal duty, which it is in every man’s power 
sometimes to practise; since every degree of assist- 
ance given to another, upon proper motives, is an 
act of charity ; and there is scarcely any man, in such 
a state of imbecility, as that he may not, on some 
occasions, benefit his neighbour. He that cannot re- 
lieve the poor may instruct the ignorant; and he 
that cannot attend the sick may reclaim the vitious. 
He that can give little assistance himself, may yet 
perform the duty of charity, by inflaming the ardour 
of others, and recommending the petitions, which 
he cannot grant, to those who have more to bestow. 
The widow that shall give her mite to the treasury, 
the poor man who shall bring to the thirsty a cup 
of cold water, shall not lose their reward. 

And that this reward is not without reason de- 
creed to the beneficent, and that the duty of charity 
is not exalted above its natural dignity and import- 
ance, will appear, by considering, 

SECONDLY: The benefits arising from the exercise 
of charity. 

The chief advantage which is received by man- 
kind from the practice of charity, is the promotion 
of virtue amongst those who are most exposed to 
such temptations as it is not easy to surmount; 
temptations, of which no man can say that he should 
be able to resist them, and of which it is not easy 
for any one that has not known them, to estimate 
the force, and represent the danger. 
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We see, every day, men blessed with abundance, 
and reveling in delight, yet overborn by ungovern- 
able desires of increasing their acquisitions; and 
breaking through the boundaries of religion, to pile 
heaps on heaps, and add one superfluity to another, 
to obtain only nominal advantages and imaginary 
pleasures. 

For these we see friendships broken, justice vio- 
lated, and nature forgotten; we see crimes commit- 
ted, without the prospect of obtaining any positive 
pleasure, or removing any real pain. We see men 
toiling through meanness and guilt, to obtain that 
which they can enjoy only in idea, and which will 
supply them with nothing real which they do not 
already abundantly possess. 

If men formed by education and enlightened by 
experience, men whose observations of the world 
cannot but have shown them the necessity of virtue, 
and who are able to discover the enormity of wick- 
edness, by tracing its original, and pursuing its con- 
sequences, can fall before such temptations, and, in 
opposition to knowledge and conviction, prefer to 
the happiness of pleasing God the flatteries of de- 
pendents, or the smiles of power; what may not be 
expected from him who is pushed forward into sin 
by the impulse of poverty, who lives in continual 
want of what he sees wasted by thousands in negli- 
gent extravagance, and whose pain is every moment 
aggravated by the contempt of those whom nature 
has subjected to the same necessities with himself, 
and who are only his superiour by that wealth which 
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they know not how to possess with moderation or 
decency ? 

How strongly may such a man be tempted to de- 
clare war upon the prosperous and the great! With 
what obstinacy and fury may he rush on from one 
outrage to another, impelled on one part by the 
pressure of necessity, and attracted on the other by 
the prospect of happiness; of happiness, which he 
sees sufficient to elevate those that possess it above 
the consideration of their own nature, and to turn 
them away from their own flesh; that happiness, 
which appears greater by being compared with his 
own misery, and which he admires the more because 
he cannot approach it. He that finds in himself 
every natural power of enjoyment, will envy the 
tables of the luxurious, and the splendour of the 
proud; he who feels the cold of nakedness, and 
the faintness of hunger, cannot but be provoked to 
snatch that bread which is devoured by excess, and 
that raiment which is only worn as the decoration 
of vanity. Resentment may easily combine with 
want, and incite him to return neglect with violence. 

Such are the temptations of poverty; and who is 
there that can say, that he has not sometimes for- 
saken virtue upon weaker motives? Let any man 
reflect upon the snares to which poverty exposes 
virtue, and remember how certainly one crime 
makes way for another, till at last all distinction of 
good and evil is obliterated; and he will easily 
discover the necessity of charity to preserve a 
great part of mankind from the most atrocious 
wickedness. 
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The great rule of action, by which we are directed 
to do to others whatever we would that others 
should do to us, may be extended to God himself; 
whatever we ask of God, we ought to be ready to 
bestow on our neighbour; if we pray to be forgiven, 
we must forgive those that trespass against us; and 
is it not equally reasonable, when we implore from 
Providence our daily bread, that we deal our bread 
to the hungry ? and that we rescue others from be- 
ing betrayed by want into sin, when we pray that 
we may not ourselves be lead into temptation ? 

Poverty, for the greatest part, produces igno- 
rance; and ignorance facilitates the attack of tempta- 
tion. For how should any man resist the solicitations 
of appetite, or the influence of passion, without any 
sense of their guilt, or dread of the punishment ? 
How should he avoid the paths of vice, who never 
was directed to the way of virtue ? 

For this reason, no method of charity is more ef- 
ficacious than that which at once enlightens igno- 
rance and relieves poverty, that implants virtue in 
the mind, and wards off the blasts of indigence that 
might destroy it in the bloom. Such is the charity 
of which an opportunity is now offered; charity by 
which those who would probably, without assist- 
ance, be the burdens or terrours of the community, 
by growing up in idleness and vice, are enabled to 
support themselves by useful employments, and 
glorify God by reasonable service. 

Such are the general motives which the religion 
of Jesus affords to the general exercise of charity, 


and such are the particular motives for our laying 
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hold of the opportunity which providence has this 
day put into our power for the practice of it; mo- 
tives, no less than the hope of everlasting happiness, 
and the fear of punishment which shall never end. 
Such incitements are surely sufficient to quicken 
the slowest, and animate the coldest; and if there 
can be imagined any place in which they must be 
more eminently prevalent, it must be the place‘ 
where we now reside. The numerous frequenters of 
this place constitute a mixed assemblage of the 
happy and the miserable. Part of this audience has 
resorted hither to alleviate the miseries of sickness, 
and part to divert the satiety of pleasure; part be- 
cause they are disabled, by diseases, to prosecute the 
employment of their station, and part because their 
station has allotted them, in their own opinion, 
no other business than to pursue their pleasures. 
Part have exhausted the medicines, and part have 
worn out the delights of every other place; and 
these contrary conditions are so mingled together, 
that in few places are the miseries of life so severely 
felt, or its pleasures more luxuriously enjoyed. 

To each of these states of life may the precepts 
of charity be enforced with eminent propriety, and 
unanswerable arguments. Those whose only com- 
plaint is a surfeit of felicity, and whose fearless and 
confident gaiety brings them hither, rather to waste 
health than to repair it,cannot surely be so intent 
upon the constant succession of amusements which 
vanity and affluence have provided, as not some- 
times to turn their thoughts upon those whom poy- 
erty and ignorance have cut off from enjoyment, and 
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consigned a prey to wickedness, to misery, and to 
want. If their amusements afford them the satis- 
faction which the eager repetition of them seems 
to declare they must certainly pity those who live 
in sight of so much happiness, which they can only 
view from a distance, but can never reach; and 
those whom they pity, they cannot surely hear the 
promises made to charity without endeavouring to 
relieve. But if, as the wisest among the votaries of 
pleasure have confessed, they feel themselves un- 
satisfied and deluded; if, as they own, their ardour 
is kept up by dissimulation, and they lay aside their 
appearance of felicity, when they retire from the 
eyes of those among whom they desire to propagate 
the deceit; if they feel that they have wasted life 
without possessing it; and know that they shall 
rise to-morrow to chase an empty good which they 
have often grasped at, but could never hold; they 
may surely spare something for the purchase of 
solid satisfaction, and cut off part of that expense 
by which nothing is procured, for the sake of giv- 
ing to others those necessaries which the common 
wants of our being demand, and by the distribu- 
tion of which they may lay up some treasures of 
happiness against that day which is stealing upon 
them, the day of age, of sickness, and of death, in 
which they shall be able to reflect with pleasure on 
no other part of their time past here, but that which 
was spent in the duties of charity. But, if these 
shall harden their dispositions, if these shall with- 
hold their hands, let them not amuse themselves 
with the general excuses, or dream that any plea 
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of inability will be accepted from those who squander 
wealth upon trifles, and trust sums that might re- 
lieve the wants of multitudes, to the skill of play, 
and the uncertainties of chance. 

To those to whom languishment and sickness 
have shown the instability of all human happiness, 
I hope it will not be requisite to enforce the neces- 
sity of securing to themselves a state of unshaken 
security, and unchangeable enjoyment. To incul- 
cate the shortness of life to those who feel hourly 
decays, or to expatiate on the miseries of disease 
and poverty to them whom pain perhaps, at this 
instant, is dragging to the grave, would be needless 
waste of that time which their condition admonishes 
them to spend, not in hearing, but in practising 
their duty. And of sickness, charity seems the pecu- 
liar employment, because it is an act of piety which 
can .be practised with such slight and _ transient 
attention as pain and faintness may allow. To the 
sick, therefore, I may be allowed to pronounce the 
last summons to this mighty work, which, perhaps, 
the Divine providence will allow them to hear. 
Remember thou! that now faintest under the 
weight of long-continued maladies, that to thee, 
more emphatically, the night cometh in which no 
man can work; and, therefore, say not to him that 
asketh thee, ‘‘ Go away now, and to-morrow I will 
give.’’ To-morrow! To-morrow is to all uncertain, 
to thee almost hopeless; to-day, if thou wilt hear the 
voice of God calling thee to repentance, and by re- 
pentance to charity, harden not thy heart; but what 
thou knowest that in thy last moment thou shalt 
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wish done, make haste to do, lest thy last moment 
be now upon thee. 

And let us all, at all times, and in all places, re- 
member, that they who have given food to the 
hungry, raiment to the naked, and instruction to 
the ignorant, shall be numbered by the Son of God 
amongst the blessed of the Father. 
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‘*Howbeit thou art just in all what is brought upon us, for thou hast 

done right, but we have done wickedly.’’ NEn. ix. 33. 
THERE is nothing upon which more writers, in all 
ages, have laid out their abilities, than the miseries 
of life; and it affords no pleasing reflection to dis- 
cover that a subject so little agreeable is not yet 
exhausted. 

Some have endeavoured to engage us in the con- 
templation of the evils of life for a very wise and 
good end. They have proposed, by laying before us 
the uncertainty of prosperity, the vanity of pleasure, 
and the inquietudes of power, the difficult attain- 
ment of most earthly blessings, and the short 
duration of them all, to divert our thoughts from 
the glittering follies and tempting delusions that 
surround us, to an inquiry after more certain and 
permanent felicity not subject to be interrupted by 
sudden vicissitudes, or impaired by the malice of 
the revengeful, the caprice of the inconstant, or 
the envy of the ambitious. They have endeavoured 
to demonstrate, and have in reality demonstrated 
to all those who will steal a few moments from 
noise and show, and luxury, to attend to reason 
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and to truth, that nothing is worthy of our ardent 
wishes, or intense solicitude, that terminates in this 
state of existence, and that those only make the 
true use of life that employ it in obtaining the 
favour of God, and securing everlasting happiness. 

Others have taken occasion, from the dangers 
that surround, and the troubles that perplex us, to 
dispute the wisdom or justice of the Governour of 
the world, or to murmur at the laws of Divine : 
providence; as the present state of the world, the ~ 
disorder and confusion of every thing about us, the 
casual and certain evils to which they are exposed, 
and the disquiet and disgust which either accom- 
pany or follow those few pleasures that are within 
our reach, seem, in their opinion, to carry no marks 
of infinite benignity. This has been the reasoning 
by which the wicked and profligate, in all ages, 
have attempted to harden their hearts against the 
reproaches of conscience, and delude others into a 
participation of their crime. By this argument weak 
minds have been betrayed into doubts and distrust, 
and decoyed by degrees into a dangerous state of 
suspense, though, perhaps, never betrayed to abso- 
lute infidelity. For few men have been made infidels 
by argument and reflection; their actions are not 
generally the result of their reasonings, but their 
reasonings of their actions. Yet these reasonings, 
though they are not strong enough to pervert a 
good mind, may yet, when they coincide with 
interest, and are assisted by prejudice, contribute 
to confirm a man, already corrupted, in his im- 
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pieties, and at least retard his reformation, if not 
entirely obstruct it. 

Besides, notions thus derogatory from the provi- 
dence of God tend, even in the best men, if not 
timely eradicated, to weaken those impressions of 
reverence and gratitude, which are necessary to 
add warmth to his devotions, and vigour to his 
virtue; for, as the force of corporeal motion is weak- 
ened by every obstruction, though it may not be 
entirely overcome by it, so the operations of the 
mind are by every false notion impeded and em- 
barrassed, and though they are not wholly diverted 
or suppressed, proceed at least with less regularity, 
and with less celerity. 

But these doubts may easily be removed, and 
these arguments confuted, by a calm and impartial 
attention to religion and to reason; it will appear 
upon examination, that though the world be full 
of misery and disorder, yet God is not to be charged 
with disregard to his creation; that if we suffer, we 
suffer by our own fault, and that ‘‘he has done 
right, but we have done wickedly.’’ 

We are informed by the Scriptures, that God is 
not the author of our present state; that when he 
created man, he created him for happiness; happi- 
ness indeed dependent upon his own choice, and to 
be preserved by his own conduct: for such must 
necessarily be the happiness of every reasonable 
being; that this happiness was forfeited by a breach 
of the conditions to which it was annexed, and that 
the posterity of him that broke the covenant were 
involved in the consequences of his fault. Thus re- 
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ligion shows us, that physical and moral evil entered 
the world together; and reason and experience as- 
sure us, that they continue for the most part so 
closely united, that, to avoid misery, we must avoid 
sin, and that, while it is in our power to be virtu- 
ous, it is in our power to be happy, at least, to be 
happy to such a degree, as may leave little room 
for murmur and complaints. 

Complaints are doubtless irrational in themselves, 

and unjust with respect to God, if the remedies of 
the evils we lament are in our hands; for what more 
can be expected from the beneficence of our Crea- 
tor, than that he should place good and evil before 
us, and then direct us in our choice ? 
* That God has not been sparing of his bounties 
to mankind, or left them, even since the original 
transgression of his command, in a state so calam- 
itous as discontent and melancholy have represented 
it, will evidently appear, if we reflect, 

First: How few of the evils of life can justly be 
ascribed to God. 

SECONDLY: How far a general piety might ex- 
empt any community from those evils. 

TuHiIrRDLY: How much, in the present corrupt 
state of the world, particular men may, by the 
practice of the duties of religion, promote their own 
happiness. 

First: How few of the evils of life can justly be 
ascribed to God. | 

In examining what part of our present misery is 
to be imputed to God, we must carefully distin- 
guish that which is actually appointed by him, from 
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that which is only permitted, or that which is the 
consequence of something done to ourselves, and 
could not be prevented, but by the interruption of 
those general and settled laws, which we term the 
course of nature, or the established order of the 
universe. Thus it is decreed by God, that all men 
should die; and, therefore, the death of each man 
may justly be ascribed to God, but the circum- 
stances and time of his death are very much in his 
own power, or in the power of others. When a good 
man falls by the hand of an assassin, or is condemned 
by the testimony of false witnesses, or the sentence 
of a corrupt judge, his death may in some measure 
be called the work of God, but his murder is the 
action of men. That he was mortal, is the effect of 
the Divine decree; but that he was deprived of life 
unjustly, is the crime of his enemies. 

If we examine all the afflictions of mind, body, 
and estate, by this rule, we shall find God not 
otherwise accessory to them, than as he works no 
miracles to prevent them, as he suffers men to be 
masters of themselves, and restrains them only by 
coercions applied to their reason. If God should, by 
a particular exertion of his omnipotence, hinder 
murder or oppression, no man could then be a mur- 
derer or an oppressor, because he would be with- 
held from it by an irresistible power; but then that 
power which prevented crimes would destroy vir- 
ture; for virtue is the consequence of choice. Men 
would be no longer rational, or would be rational 
to no purpose, because their actions would not be 
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but the settled and predestined motions of a ma- 
chine impelled by necessity. 

Thus it appears, that God would not act as the 
Governour of rational and moral agents,if he should 
lay any other restraints upon them than the hope 
of rewards or fear of punishments; and that to de- 
stroy or obviate the consequences of human actions, 
would be to destroy the present constitution of the 
world. 

When, therefore, any man suffers pain from an 
injury offered him, that pain is not the act of God, 
but the effect of a crime, to which his enemy was 
determined by his own choice. He was created sus- 
ceptible of pain, but not necessarily subjected to 
that particular injury which he now feels, and he is, 
therefore, not to charge God with his afflictions. 
The materials for building are naturally combustible; 
but when a city is fired by incendiaries, God is not 
the author of their destruction. 

God may, indeed, by special acts of providence, 
sometimes hinder the designs of bad men from being 
successfully executed, or the execution of them from 
producing such consequences as it naturally tends 
to; but this, whenever it is done, is a real, though 
not always a visible miracle, and is not to be ex- 
pected in the ordinary occurrences of life, or the 
common transactions of the world. 

In making an estimate, therefore, of the miseries 
that arise from the disorders of the body, we must 
consider how many diseases proceed from our own 
laziness, intemperance, or negligence; how many 
the vices or follies of our ancestors have transmitted 
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to us; and beware of imputing to God the conse- 
quences of luxury, riot, and debauchery. 

There are, indeed, distempers which no caution 
can secure us from, and which appear to be more 
immediately the strokes of heaven; but these are 
not of the most painful or lingering kind; they are 
for the most part acute and violent, and quickly 
terminate, either in recovery or death; and it is 
always to be remembered, that nothing but wicked- 
ness makes death an evil. 

Nor are the disquietudes of the mind less fre- 
quently excited by ourselves. Pride is the general 
source of our infelicity. A man that has a high 
opinion of his own merits, of the extent of his 
capacity, of the depth of his penetration, and the 
force of his eloquence, naturally forms schemes of 
employment and promotion, adequate to those 
abilities he conceives himself possessed of; he exacts 
from others the same esteem which he pays to him- 
self, and imagines his deserts disregarded, if they 
are not rewarded to the extent of his wishes. He 
claims no more than he has a right to hope for, finds 
his exorbitant demands rejected, retires to obscurity 
and melancholy, and charges Heaven with his 
disappointments. 

Men are very seldom disappointed, except when 
their desires are immoderate, or when they suffer 
their passions to overpower their reason, and dwell . 
upon delightful scenes of future honours, power, or 
riches, till they mistake probabilities for certainties, 
or wild wishes for rational expectations. If such 
men, when they awake from these voluntary dreams, 
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find the pleasing phantom vanish away, what can 
they blame but their own folly ? 

With no greater reason can we impute to provi- 
dence the fears and anxieties that harass and distract 
us; for they arise from too close an adherence to 
those things from which we are commanded to dis- 
engage our affections. We fail of being happy, be- 
cause we determine to obtain felicity by means 
different from those which God hath appointed. 
We are forbidden to be too solicitous about future 
events; and is the author of that prohibition to be 
accused, because men make themselves miserable 
by disregarding it ? 

Poverty, indeed, is not always the effect of wick- 
edness, it may often be the consequence of virtue; 
but it is not certain that poverty is an evil. If we 
exempt the poor man from all the miseries to which 
his condition exposes him from the wickedness of 
others, if we secure him from the cruelty of oppres- 
sion, and the contumelies of pride; if we suppose 
him to rate no enjoyment of this life, beyond its 
real and intrinsick value; and to indulge no desire 
more than reason and religion allow; the inferiority 
of his station will very little diminish his happiness; 
and, therefore, the poverty of the virtuous reflects 
no reproach upon providence. But poverty, like 
many other miseries of life, is often little more than 
an imaginary calamity. Men often call themselves 
poor, not because they want necessaries, but because 
they have not more than they want. This, indeed, 
is not always the case, nor ought we ever to harden 
our hearts against the cries of those who implore 
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our assistance, by supposing that they feel less than 
they express; but let us all releive the necessitous 
according to our abilities, and real poverty will soon 
be banished out of the world. 

To these general heads, may be reduced almost 
all the calamities that imbitter the life of man. To 
enumerate particular evils would be of little use. It 
is evident that most of our miseries are, either im- 
aginary, or the consequences, either of our own 
faults, or the faults of others; and that it is, there- 
fore, worthy of inquiry, 

SECONDLY: How far a general piety might ex- 
empt any community from those evils. 

It is an observation, very frequently made, that 
there is more tranquillity and satisfaction diffused 
through the inhabitants of uncultivated and savage 
countries, than is to be met with in nations filled 
with wealth and plenty, polished with civility, and 
governed by laws. It is found happy to be free 
from contention, though that exemption be ob- 
tained, by having nothing to contend for; and an 
equality of condition, though that condition be far 
from eligible, conduces more to the peace of so- 
ciety, than an established and legal subordination, 
in which every man is perpetually endeavouring to 
exalt himself to the rank above him, though by de- 
grading others, already in possession of it, and every 
man exerting his efforts, to hinder his inferiours 
from rising to the level with himself. It appears, 
that it is better to have no property, than to be in 
perpetual apprehensions of fraudulent artifices, or 
open invasions; and that the security arising from a 
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regular administration of government, is not equal 
to that which is produced by the absence of am- 
bition, envy, or discontent. 

Thus pleasing is the prospect of savage countries, 
merely from the ignorance of vice, even without 
the knowledge of virtue; thus happy are they, 
amidst all the hardships and distresses that attend a 
state of nature, because they are in a great measure 
free from those, which men bring upon one another. 

But a community, in which virtue should gener- 
ally prevail, of which every member should fear 
God with his whole heart, and love his neighbour 
as himself, where every man should labour to make 
himself ‘‘ perfect, even as his Father which is in 
heaven is perfect,’’ and endeavour, with his utmost 
diligence, to imitate the divine justice, and benevo- 
lence, would have no reason to envy those nations, 
whose quiet is the effect. of their ignorance. 

If we consider it with regard to publick happi- 
ness, it would be opulent without luxury,and power- 
ful without faction: its counsels would be steady, 
because they would be just; and its efforts vigor- 
ous, because they would be united. The governours 
would have nothing to fear from the turbulence of 
the people, nor the people any thing to apprehend 
from the ambition of their governours. The encroach- 
ments of foreign enemies, they could not always 
avoid, but would certainly repulse; for scarce any 
civilized nation has been ever enslaved, till it was 
first corrupted. 

With regard to private men, not only that happi- 
ness, which necessarily descends to particulars from 
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the publick prosperity, would be enjoyed; but even 
those blessings, which constitute the felicity of 
domestick life, and are less closely connected with 
the general good. Every man would be industrious 
to improve his property, because he would be in no 
danger of seeing his improvements torn from him. 
Every man would assist his neighbour, because he 
would be certain of receiving assistance, if he should 
himself be attacked by necessity. Every man would 
endeavour after merit, because merit would always 
be rewarded. Every tie of friendship and relation 
would add to happiness, because it would not be 
subject to be broken by envy, rivalship, or suspi- 
cion. Children would honour their parents, be- 
cause all parents would be virtuous; all parents 
would love their children, because all children 
would be obedient. The grief which we natu- 
rally feel at the death of those that are dear to us, 
could not perhaps be wholly prevented, but would 
be much more moderate, than in the present state 
of things, because no man could ever want a friend, 
and his loss would, therefore, be less, because his 
grief, like his other passions, would be regulated by 
his duty. Even the relations of subjection would 
produce no uneasiness, because insolence would be 
separated from power, and discontent from inferi- 
ority. Difference of opinions would never disturb 
this community, because every man would dispute 
for truth alone, look upon the ignorance of others 
with compassion, and reclaim them from their 
errours with tenderness and modesty. Persecution 
would not be heard of among them, because there 
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would be no pride on one side, nor obstinacy on the 
other. Disputes about property would seldom hap- 
pen, because no man would grow rich by injuring 
another; and when they did happen, they would be 
quickly terminated, because each party would be 
equally desirous of a just sentence. All care and so- 
licitude would be almost banished from this happy 
region, because no man would either have false 
friends, or publick enemies. The immoderate desire 
of riches would be extinguished where there was no 
vanity to be gratified. The fear of poverty would be 
dispelled, where there was no man suffered to want 
what was necessary to his support, or proportioned 
to his deserts. Such would be the state of a com- 
munity generally virtuous, and this happiness would 
probably be derived to future generations; since the 
earliest impressions would be in favour of virtue, 
since those, to whom the care of education should 
be committed, would make themselves venerable by 
the observation of their own precepts, and the minds 
of the young and unexperienced would not be 
tainted with false notions, nor their conduct influ- 
enced by bad examples. 

Such is the state at which any community may 
arrive by the general practice of the duties of re- 
ligion. And can Providence be accused of cruelty or 
negligence, when such happiness as this is within 
our power? Can man be said to have received his 
existence as a punishment, or a curse, when he may 
attain such a state as this; when even this is only 
preparatory to greater happiness, and the same 
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course of life will secure him from misery, both in 
this world and in a future state ? 

Let no man charge this prospect of things, with 
being a train of airy phantoms; a visionary scene, 
with which a gay imagination may be amused in 
solitude and ease, but which the first survey of the 
world will show him to be nothing more than a 
pleasing delusion. Nothing has been mentioned 
which would not certainly be produced in any nation 
by a general piety. To effect all this, no miracle is 
required; men need only unite their endeavours, 
and exert those abilities which God has conferred 
upon them, in conformity to the laws of religion. 

To general happiness, indeed, is required a gen- 
eral concurrence in virtue; but we are not to delay 
the amendment of our own lives, in expectation of 
this favourable juncture. An universal reformation 
must be begun somewhere, and every man ought to 
be ambitious of being the first. He that does not 
promote it, retards it; for every one must, by his 
conversation, do either good or hurt. Let every 
man, therefore, endeavour to make the world 
happy, by a strict performance of his duty to God 
and man, and the mighty work will soon be 
accomplished. 

Governours have yet a harder task; they have not 
only their own actions, but those of others, to regu- 
late, and are not only chargeable with their own 
faults, but with all those which they neglect to pre- 
vent or punish. As they are intrusted with the gov- 
ernment for the sake of the people, they are under 
the strongest obligations to advance their happiness, 
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which they can only do by the encouragement of 
virtue. 

But since the care of governours may be frus- 
trated, since publick happiness, which must be the 
result of publick virtue, seems to be at a great dis- 
tance from us, let us consider, 

TurrDLY: How much, in the present corrupt 
state of the world, particular men may, by the 
practice of the duties of religion, promote their own 
happiness. 

He is very ignorant of the nature of happiness, 
who imagines it to consist wholly in the outward. 
circumstances of life, which, being in themselves 
transient and variable, and generally dependent 
upon the will of others, can never be the true basis 
of asolid satisfaction. To be wealthy, to be honoured, 
to be loved, or to be feared, is not always to be 
happy. The man who considers himself as a being 
accountable to God, as a being sent into the world 
only to secure immortal happiness by his obedience 
to those laws which he has received from its Creator, 
will not be very solicitous about his present con- 
dition, which will soon give way to a state perma- 
nent and unchangeable, in which nothing will avail 
him but his innocence, or disturb him but his crimes. 
While this reflection is predominant in the mind, all 
the good and evil of life sinks into nothing. While 
he presses forward towards eternal felicity, honours 
and reproaches are equally contemptible. If he be 
injured, he will soon cease to feel the wrong; if he 
be calumniated, the day is coming in which all the 
nations of the earth, and all the host of heaven, 
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shall be witnesses of his justification. If his friends 
forsake, or betray him, he alleviates his concern, by 
considering, that the Divine promises are never 
broken, and that the favour of God can only be for- 
feited by his own fault. In all his calamities he re- 
members, that it is in his own power to make them 
subservient to his own advantage, and that patience 
is one of those virtues which he is commanded to 
practise, and which God has determined to reward. 
That man can never be miserable to whom perse- 
cution is a blessing; nor can his tranquillity be 
interrupted, who places all his happiness in his pros- 
pect of eternity. 

Thus it appears, that by the practice of our duty, 
even our present state may be made pleasing and 
desirable; and that if we languish under calamities, 
they are brought upon us, not by the immediate 
hand of Providence, but by our own folly and dis- 
obedience; that happiness will be diffused, as virtue 
prevails; and ‘‘that God has done right, but we 
have done wickedly. ’’ 


SErRMonN VI 
‘When pride cometh, then cometh shame: but with the lowly is 
wisdom.’ Prov. xi. 2. 
THE writings of Solomon are filled with such ob- 
servations upon the nature and life of man, as were 
the result of long experience assisted with every 
advantage of mind and fortune; an experience that 
had made him acquainted with the actions, passions, 
virtues, and vices of all ranks, ages, and denomi- 
nations of mankind, and enabled him, with the Divine 
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assistance, to leave to succeeding ages, a collection 
of precepts that, if diligently attended to, will con- 
duct us safe in the paths of life. 

Of the ancient sages of the heathen world, so 
often talked of, and so loudly applauded, there is 
recorded little more than single maxims, which they 
comprised in few words, and often inculcated; for 
these they were honoured by their contemporaries, 
and still continue reverenced and admired; nor 
would it either be justice or gratitude to depreciate 
their characters, since every discoverer or propagator 
of truth, is undoubtedly a benefactor to the world. 
But surely, if single sentences could procure them 
the epithet of wise, Solomon may, for this collection 
of important counsels, justly claim the title of the 
“** wisest amongst the sons of men.’’ 

Amongst all the vices against which he has 
cautioned us, (and he has scarce left one untouched, ) 
there is none upon which he animadverts with more 
severity, or to which he more frequently recalls our 
attention, by reiterated reflections, than the vice of 
pride; for which there may be many reasons as- 
signed, but more particularly, two seem to deserve 
our consideration; the first drawn from the exten- 
siveness of the sin; the other from the circumstance 
of the preacher. 

The first is the extensiveness of the sin. 

Pride is a corruption that seems almost originally 
ingrafted in our nature; it exerts itself in our first 
years, and, without continual endeavours to sup- 
press it, influences our last. Other vices tyrannize 
over particular ages, and triumph in particular 
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countries. Rage is the failing of youth, and avarice 
of age; revenge is the predominant passion of one 
country, and inconstancy the characteristick of an- 
other; but pride is the native of every country, in- 
fects every climate, and corrupts every nation. It 
ranges equally through the gardens of the east, and 
the deserts of the south, and reigns no less in the 
cavern of the savage, than in the palace of the epi- 
cure. It mingles with all our other vices, and with- 
out the most constant and anxious care, will mingle 
also with our virtues. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Solomon so frequently directs us to avoid this 
fault, to which we are all so liable, since nothing is 
more agreeable to reason, than that precepts of 
the most general use should be most frequently 
inculcated. 

The second reason may be drawn from the cir- 
cumstances of the preacher. 

Pride was probably a crime to which Solomon 
himself was most violently tempted; and indeed it 
might have been much more easily imagined, that he 
would have fallen into this sin, than into some others 
of which he was guilty ; since he was placed in every 
circumstance that could expose him to it. He was 
a king absolute and independent, and by conse- 
quence surrounded with sycophants ready to second 
the first motions of self-love, and blow the sparks 
of vanity; to echo all the applauses, and suppress 
all the murmurs of the people; to comply with every 
proposal, and flatter every failing. These are the 
tempters to which kings have been always exposed, 
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and whose snares few kings have been able to 
overcome. 

But Solomon had not only the pride of royalty 
to suppress, but the pride of prosperity, of knowl- 
edge, and of wealth; each of them able to subdue 
the virtue of most men, to intoxicate their minds, 
and hold their reason in captivity. Well might Sol- 
omon more diligently warn us against a sin which 
had assaulted him in so many different forms. Could 
any superiority to the rest of the world make pride 
excusable, it might have been pardoned in Solo- 
mon; but he has been so far from allowing it either 
in himself or others, that he has left a perpetual 
attestation in favour of humility, that ‘‘ where pride 
cometh, there cometh shame; but with the lowly 
is wisdom. ’”’ 

This assertion I shall endeavour to explain and 
confirm, 

First: By considering the nature of pride in 
general, with its attendants and consequences. 

SECONDLY: By examining some of the usual mo- 
tives to pride; and showing how little can be 
pleaded in excuse of it. 

TuirDLy: By showing the amiableness ana ex- 
cellence of humility. 

First: By considering in general the nature of 
pride, with its attendants and consequences. 

Pride, simply considered, is an immoderate de- 
gree of self-esteem, or an over-value set upon a 
man by himself, and, like most other vices, is 
founded originally on an intellectual falsehood. 
But this definition sets this vice in the fairest light, 
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and separates it from all its consequences, by con- 
sidering man without relation to society, and in- 
dependent of all outward circumstances. Pride, thus 
defined, is only the seed of that complicated sin 
against which we are cautioned in the text. It is 
the pride of a solitary being, and the subject of 
scholastick disquisitions, not of a practical discourse. 

In speculation, pride may be considered as ending 
where it began, and exerting no influences beyond 
the bosom in which it dwells; but in real life, and 
the course of affairs, pride will always be attended 
with kindred passions, and produce effects equally 
injurious to others, and destructive to itself. 

He that overvalues himself will undervalue others, 
and he that undervalues others will oppress them. 
To this fancied superiority it is owing, that tyrants 
have squandered the lives of millions, and looked 
unconcerned on the miseries of war. It is, indeed, 
scarcely credible, it would, without experience, be 
absolutely incredible, that a man should carry de- 
struction and slaughter round the world, lay cities 
in ashes, and put nations to the sword, without one 
pang or one tear; that we should feel no reluctance 
at seizing the possessions of another, at robbing 
parents of their children, and shortening or im- 
bittering innumerable lives. Yet this fatal, this 
dreadful effect, has pride been able to produce. 
Pride has been able to harden the heart against 
compassion, and stop the ears against the cries of 
misery. 

In this manner does pride operate, when un- 
happily united with power and dominion; and has, 
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in the lower ranks of mankind, similar, though not 
equal, effects. It makes masters cruel and imperious, 
and magistrates insolent and partial. It produces 
contempt and injuries, and dissolves the bond of 
society. 

Nor is this species of pride more hurtful to the 
world, than destructive to itself. The oppressour 
unites heaven and earth against him; if a private 
man, he, at length, becomes the object of universal 
hatred and reproach; and if a prince, the neighbour- 
ing monarchs combine to his ruin. So that “*‘ when 
pride cometh, then cometh shame: but with the 
lowly is wisdom.’’ 

He that sets too high a value upon his own 
merits, will, of course, think them ill rewarded 
with his present condition. He will endeavour to 
exalt his fortune and his rank above others, in pro- 
portion as his deserts are superiour to theirs. He 
will conceive his virtues obscured by his fortune, 
lament that his great abilities lie useless and un- 
observed for want of a sphere of action, in which 
he might exert them in their full extent. Once fired 
with these notions, he will attempt to increase his 
fortune, and enlarge his sphere; and how few there 
are that prosecute such attempts with innocence, a 
very transient observation will sufficiently inform us. 

Every man has remarked the indirect methods 
made use of in the pursuit of wealth; a pursuit, 
for the most part, prompted by pride; for to what 
end is an ample fortune generally coveted ? Not 
that the possessour may have it in his power to re- 
lieve distress, or recompense virtue; but that he 
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may distinguish himself from the herd of man- 
kind by expensive vices, foreign luxuries, and a 
pompous equipage. To pride, therefore, must be 
ascribed most of the fraud, injustice, violence, and 
extortion, by which wealth is frequently acquired. 
Another concomitant of pride is envy, or the 
desire of debasing others. A proud man is uneasy 
and dissatisfied, while any of those applauses are 
bestowed on another, which he is desirous of him- 
self. On this account he never fails of exerting all 
his art to destroy, or obstruct, a rising character. 
His inferiours he endeavours to depress, lest they 
should become his equals; and his equals, not only 
because they are so, but lest they should in time 
become his superiours. For this end he circulates 
the whisper of malevolence, aggravates the tale 
of calumny, and assists the clamour of defamation; 
opposes in publick the justest designs, and in 
private depreciates the most uncontested virtues. 
Another consequence of immoderate self-esteem 
is an insatiable desire of propagating in others the 
favourable opinion he entertains of himself. No 
proud man is satisfied with being singly his own 
admirer; his excellencies must receive the honour 
of publick suffrage. He, therefore, tortures his in- 
vention for means to make himself conspicuous, and 
to draw the eyes of the world upon him. It is im- 
possible, and would be here improper, to enumerate 
all the fictitious qualities, all the petty emulations, 
and laborious trifles, to which this appetite, this 
eagerness of distinction, has given birth in men of 
narrow views and mean attainments. But who can 
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without horrour think on those wretches who can 
attempt to raise a character by superiority of guilt ? 
Who endeavour to excel in vice and outvie each 
other in debauchery ? Yet thus far can pride in- 
fatuate the mind, and extinguish the light of 
reason. 

But for the most part it is ordered by Provi- 
dence, that the schemes of the ambitious are disap- 
pointed, the calumnies of the envious detected, and 
false pretences to reputation ridiculed and exposed, 
so that still ‘‘ when pride cometh, then cometh 
shame, but with the lowly is wisdom. ’’ 

I am now to consider, in the second place, some 
of the usual motives to pride, and show how little 
they can be pleaded in excuse of it. 

A superiour being that should look down upon 
the disorder, confusion, and corruption of our world, 
that should observe the shortness of our lives, the 
weakness of our bodies, the continual accidents, or 
injuries, to which we are subject; the violence of 
our passions, the irregularity of our conduct, and 
the transitory state of every thing about us, would 
hardly believe there could be among us such a vice as 
pride, or that any human being should need to be 
cautioned against being too much elated with his 
present state. Yet so it is, that, however weak or 
wicked we may be, we fix our eyes on some other 
that is represented by our self-love to be weaker, or 
more wicked, than ourselves, and grow proud upon 
the comparison. Thus, in the midst of danger and 
uncertainty, we see many intoxicated with the pride 
of prosperity ; a prosperity that is hourly exposed 
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to be disturbed, a prosperity that lies often at the 
mercy of a treacherous friend, or unfaithful servant, 
a prosperity which certainly cannot last long, but 
must soon be ended by the hand of death. 

To consider this motive to pride more attentively, 
let us examine what it is to be prosperous. To be 
prosperous, in the common acceptation, is to have 
a large, or an increasing, fortune, great numbers of 
friends and dependents, and to be high in the esteem 
of the world in general. But do these things con- 
stitute the happiness of a man ? of a being account- 
able to his Creator for his conduct, and, according 
to the account he shall give, designed to exist 
eternally in a future state of happiness, or misery ? 
What is the prosperity of such a state, but the ap- 
probation of that God, on whose sentence futurity 
depends ? But neither wealth, friendships, or honours, 
are proofs of that approbation, or means necessary 
to procure it. They often endanger, but seldom pro- 
mote, the future happiness of those that possess 
them. And can pride be inspired by such prosperity 
as this ? 

Even with regard to the present life, pride is a 
very dangerous associate to greatness. A proud man 
is opposed in his rise, hated in his elevation, and in- 
sulted in his fall. He may have dependents, but can 
have no friends; and parasites, but no ingenuous 
companions. 

Another common motive to pride is knowledge, 
a motive equally weak, vain, and idle, with the 
former. Learning, indeed, imperfect as it is, may 
contribute to many great and noble ends, and may 
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be called in to the assistance of religion; as it is too 
often perversely employed against it; it is of use to 
display the greatness, and vindicate the justice, of 
the Almighty; to explain the difficulties, and en- 
force the proofs, of religion. And the small ad- 
vances that may be made in science, are of themselves 
some proof of a future state, since they show that 
God, who can be supposed to make nothing in vain, 
has given us faculties evidently superiour to the 
business of this present world. And this is, perhaps, 
one reason, why our intellectual powers are, in this 
life, of so great extent as they are. But how little 
reason have we to boast of our knowledge, when 
we only gaze and wonder at the surfaces of things ? 
when the wisest and most arrogant philosopher 
knows not how a grain of corn is generated, or why 
a stone falls to the ground ? But, were our knowl- 
edge far greater than it is, let us yet remember that 
goodness, not knowledge, is the happiness of man! 
The day will come, it will come quickly, when it 
shall profit us more to have subdued one proud 
thought, than to have numbered the host of heaven. 

There is another more dangerous species of pride, 
arising from a consciousness of virtue; so watchful 
is the enemy of our souls, and so deceitful are our 
own hearts, that too often a victory over one sinful 
inclination exposes us to be conquered by another. 
Spiritual pride represents a man to himself beloved 
by his Creator in a particular degree, and, of conse- 
quence, inclines him to think others not so high in 
his favour as himself. This is an errour, into which 
weak minds are sometimes apt to fall, not so much 
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from the assurance that they have been steady in 
the practice of justice, righteousness, and mercy, as 
that they have been punctually observant of some 
external acts of devotion. This kind of pride is 
generally accompanied with great uncharitableness, 
and severe censures of others, and may obstruct the 
great duty of repentance. But it may be hoped that 
a sufficient remedy against this sin may be easily 
found, by reminding those who are infected with it, 
that the blood of Christ was poured out upon the 
cross to make their best endeavours acceptable to 
God; and that they, whose sins require such an 
expiation, have little reason to boast of their virtue. 

Having thus proved the unreasonableness, folly, 
and odious nature of pride, I am, in the last place, 
to show the amiableness and excellence of humility. 

Upon this head I need not be long, since every 
argument against any vice is equally an argument 
in favour of the contrary virtue; and whoever proves 
the folly of being proud, shows, at the same time, 
*‘that with the lowly there is wisdom.’’ But to 
evince beyond opposition the excellence of this 
virtue, we may in few words observe, that the life 
of our Lord was one continued exercise of humility. 
The Son of God condescended to take our nature 
upon him, to become subject to pain, to bear, from 
his birth, the inconveniencies of poverty, and to 
wander from city to city, amidst opposition, re- 
proach, and calumny. He disdained not to converse 
with publicans and sinners, to minister to his own 
disciples, and to weep at the miseries of his own 
creatures. He submitted to insults and revilings, 
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and, being led like a lamb to the slaughter, opened 
not his mouth. At length, having borne all the cruel 
treatment that malice could suggest, or power in- 
flict, he suffered the most lingering and ignomini- 
ous death.—God of his infinite mercy grant, that 
by imitating his humility, we may be made par- 
takers of his merits! To whom, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, he ascribed, as is most due, 
all honour, adoration, and praise, now and ever! 
Amen. 


Sermon VII 


** Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls. But they said, We will not walk therein.”’ 
JER. vi. 16. 

Tuart almost every age, from the beginning of the 

world, has been eminently marked out, and dis- 

tinguished from the rest, by some peculiar char- 
acter, by particular modes of thinking, or methods 
of acting, then almost universally prevalent, is evi- 
dent from the histories of all nations. At one time 
the whole world has bowed, without repining, to 
despotick power, and absolute dominion; at another, 
not only the licentious and oppressive tyranny of 
governours has been restrained, but just and lawful 
authority trampled upon, and insulted; at one 
time, all regard for private interest has been ab- 
sorbed and lost, in the concern for the welfare of 
the publick, to which virtue itself has been made 

a sacrifice; at another, every heart has been en- 

grossed by low views, and every sentiment of the 

mind has been contracted into the narrow compass of 
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self-love. Thus have vice and virtue, wisdom and 
folly, or, perhaps, only different follies and opposite 
vices, alternately prevailed: thus have mankind 
rushed from one errour to another, and suffered 
equally by both extremes. 

These changes of conduct or opinion may be con- 
sidered as the revolutions of human nature, often 
necessary, but always dangerous. Necessary, when 
some favourite vice has generally infected the world, 
or some errour, long established, begins to tyran- 
nize, to demand implicit faith, and refuse examina- 
tion. But dangerous, lest the mind, incensed by 
oppression, heated by contest, and elated by victory, 
should be too far transported to attend to truth, and, 
out of zeal to secure her conquest, set up one 
errour to depress another. 

That no change in religion has been made with 
that calmness, caution, and moderation, which re- 
ligion itself requires, and which common prudence 
shows to be necessary in the transaction of any im- 
portant affair, every nation of the earth can suffi- 
ciently attest. Rage has been called in to the 
assistance of zeal, and destruction joined with ref- 
ormation. Resolved not to stop short, men have 
generally gone too far, and, in lopping superfluities, 
have wounded essentials. 

This conduct, when we consider the weakness of 
human nature, and the circumstances of most of 
those by whom such changes have been effected, is 
entitled at least to compassion, if not to excuse; 
nor can it be doubted, that our great Creator looks 
down with tenderness and compassion upon the 
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irregular starts and tempestuous agitations of a 
mind, moved by a zeal for his honour, and a love of 
truth. Had all errours and misconduct such a plea as 
this, they might, indeed, be lamented, and prayed 
against as weaknesses, but could hardly be censured, 
or condemned, as crimes. 

But more slow and silent transitions from one ex- 
treme to another are very frequent. Men, not im- 
pelled by the vehemence of opposition, but seduced 
by inclinations less violent, too often deviate from 
the paths of truth, and persuade others to follow 
them. The pride of singularity influences the teacher, 
and a love of novelty corrupts the follower, till the 
delusion, extending itself by degrees, becomes at 
length general, and overspreads a people. 

The prevailing spirit of the present age seems to 
be the spirit of skepticism and captiousness, of sus- 
picion and distrust,a contempt of all authority,and a 
presumptuous confidence in private judgment; a dis- 
like of all established forms, merely because they are 
established, and of old paths, because they are old. 

Into this temper have men been insensibly led 
by a warm assertion of the right of judging for 
themselves, a right not to be called in question, 
since God himself gave us a claim to it, in making 
us reasonable beings; and the apostle doubtless ad- 
mits it, when he directs us to give the reason of 
our faith to any that shall demand it. 

But this privilege, ill understood, has been, and 
always may be, the occasion of very dangerous and 
pernicious mistakes; it may be exercised without 
knowledge or discretion, till errour be entangled 
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with errour, till divisions be multiplied by endless 
subdivisions, till the bond of peace be entirely 
broken, and the church become a scene of confusion, 
a chaos of discordant forms of worship, and incon- 
sistent systems of faith. 

There are some men, we now find, to whom sepa- 
ration and disagreement appear not such formidable 
evils as they are generally represented; who can 
look with the utmost calmness and unconcern at a 
rising schism, and survey, without any perturbation, 
the speedy progress of an increasing heresy. Let 
every man, say they, enjoy his opinions, since he 
only is answerable for them. 

There are men, who, for the most part, value 
themselves, and are sometimes valued by others, 
for their enlarged views and generous sentiments; 
who pretend to look with uncommon penetration 
into the causes of human actions, and the secret 
motions of the mind; but, perhaps, this opinion is 
no proof that their pretensions are well grounded, 
or that they are better acquainted with human na- 
ture than those whom they affect to ridicule and 
insult. 

If it be granted that is the duty of every man to 
publish, profess, and defend any important truth, 
and the truths of religion be allowed important, it 
will follow, that diversity of sentiments must nat- 
urally produce controversies and altercations. And 
how few there are capable of managing debates 
without unbecoming heat, or dishonest artifices; 
how soon zeal is kindled into fury, and how soon a 
concern for reputation mingles with a concern for 
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truth; how readily the antagonists deviate into per- 
sonal invectives, and instead of confuting the argu- 
ments, defame the lives of those whose doctrine they 
disapprove; and how often disputes terminate in up- 
roar, riot, and persecution, every one is convinced, 
and too many have experienced. That diversity of 
opinions, which is the original source of such evils as 
these, cannot, therefore, be too diligently obviated ; 
nor can too many endeavours be used to check the 
growth of new doctrines, and reclaim those that 
propagate them, before sects are formed, or schisms 
established. 

This is not to be done by denying, or disputing, 
the right of private judgment, but by exhorting all 
men to exercise it in a proper manner, according to 
each man’s measure of knowledge, abilities, and op- 
portunities; and by endeavouring to remove all those 
difficulties which may obstruct the discovery of 
truth, and exposing the unreasonableness of such 
prejudices as may perplex or mislead the inquirer. 

The prejudice, to which many of the disorders of 
the present age, in which infidelity, superstition, 
and enthusiasm, seem contending for empire over 
us, may be justly ascribed, is an overfondness of 
novelty, a desire of striking out new paths to peace 
and happiness, and a neglect of following the precept 
in the text of asking for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walking therein. A precept I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to illustrate, 

First: By laying before you the dangers of 
judging of religion, without long and diligent 
examination. 
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SECONDLY: By evincing the reasonableness of 
searching into antiquity, or of asking for the old 
paths. And 

Tuirpiy: By shewing the happiness which at- 
tends a well-grounded belief, and steady practice of 
religion. 

First: I propose to lay before you the dangers 
of judging of religion, without a long and diligent 
examination. 

There is no topick more the favourite of the pres- 
ent age, than the innocence of errour accompanied 
with sincerity. This doctrine has been cultivated 
with the utmost diligence, enforced with all the arts 
of argument, and embellished with all the orna- 
ments of eloquence, but perhaps not bounded with 
equal care, by proper limitations, nor preserved by 
just explication, from being a snare to pride, and a 
stumbling block to weakness. 

That the Judge of all the earth will do right, that 
he will require in proportion to what he has given, 
and punish men for the misapplication or neglect of 
talents, not for the want of them; that he condemns 
no man for not seeing what he has hid from him, or 
for not attending to what he could never hear; seems 
to be the necessary, the inevitable consequence of 
his own attributes. 

That errour, therefore, may be innocent will not 
be denied, because it undoubtedly may be sincere; 
but this concession will give very little countenance 
to the security and supineness, the coldness and in- 
difference of the present generation, if we consider 
deliberately, how much is required to constitute 
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that sincerity, which shall avert the wrath of God, 
and reconcile him to errour. 

Sincerity is not barely a full persuasion of the 
truth of our assertions, a persuasion too often 
grounded upon a high opinion of our own sagacity, 
and confirmed, perhaps, by frequent triumphs over 
weak opponents, continually gaining new strength 
by a neglect of reexamination, which, perhaps, we 
decline, by industriously diverting our attention 
from any objections that arise in our thoughts, and 
suppressing any suspicion of a fallacy, before the 
mind has time to connect its ideas, to form argu- 
ments, and draw conclusions. Sincerity is not a heat 
of the heart, kept up by eager contentions or warm 
professions, nor a tranquillity produced by confi- 
dence, and continued by indolence. There may be 
zeal without sincerity, and security without inno- 
cence. If we forbear to inquire through laziness or 
pride, or inquire with partiality, passion, precipi- 
taney; if we do not watch over the most hidden 
motions of our hearts, and endeavour, with our 
utmost efforts, to banish all those secret tendencies, 
and all those lurking inclinations, which operate 
very frequently without being attended to even by 
ourselves; if we do not carry on our search without 
regard to the reputation of our teachers, our fol- 
lowers, or ourselves, and labour after truth with 
equal industry and caution; let us not presume to 
put any trust in our sincerity. 

Such is the present weakness and corruption of 
human nature, that sincerity, real sincerity, is rarely 
to be found; but, till it be found, it is the last de- 
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gree of folly to represent errour as innocent. By a 
God infinitely merciful, and propitiated by the death 
_of our blessed Saviour, it may, indeed, be pardoned, 
but it cannot be justified. 

But the greatest part of those that declaim with 
most vehemence in defence of their darling notions, 
seem to have very little claim even to pardon on 
account of their sincerity. It is difficult to conceive 
what time is allotted to religious questions and con- 
troversies by a man whose life is engrossed by the 
hurries of business, and whose thoughts are con- 
tinually upon the stretch, to form plans for the im- 
provement of his fortune, or the gratification of his 
ambition. Nor isit very probable, that such subjects 
are more seriously considered by men abandoned to 
pleasure, men who sit down to eat, and rise up to 
play, whose life is a circle of successive amusements, 
and whose hours are distinguished only by vicissi- 
tudes of pleasure. And yet the questions which these 
frequently decide, and decide without the least sus- 
picion of their own qualifications, are often of a very 
intricate and complicated kind, which must be dis- 
entangled by a long and continued attention, and 
resolved with many restrictions and great caution. 
Not only knowledge, judgment, and experience, 
but uninterrupted leisure and retirement are neces- 
sary, that the chain of reasoning may be preserved 
unbroken, and the mind perform its operations, 
without any hindrance from foreign objects. 

To this end men have formerly retreated to soli- 
tudes and cloisters, and excluded all the cares and 
pleasures of the world, and when they have spent a 
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great part of their lives in study and meditation, at 
last, perhaps, deliver their opinions, as learned men 
will generally do, with diffidence and fear. 

Happy would it be for the present age if men 
were now thus distrustful of their own abilities. 
They would not then adopt opinions, merely be- 
cause they wish them to be true, then defend what 
they have once adopted, warm themselves into con- 
fidence, and then rest satisfied with the pleasing 
consciousness of their own sincerity. We should not 
then see men, not eminent for any superiour gifts 
of nature, or extraordinary attainments, endeavour- 
ing to form new sects, and to draw the world after 
them. They may, indeed, act with an honest inten- 
tion, and so far with sincerity, but certainly with- 
out that caution which their inexperience ought to 
suggest, and that reverence for their superiours, 
which reason, as well as the laws of society, requires. 
They seem, even when considered with the utmost 
candour, to have rather consulted their own imagi- 
nations, than to have asked for the old paths, where 
is the good way. It is, therefore, proper in this place 
that I should endeavour, 

SECONDLY: To evince the reasonableness of search- 
ing into antiquity, or of asking for the ‘‘ old paths.’”’ 

A contempt of the monuments and the wisdom 
of antiquity, may justly be reckoned one of the 
reigning follies of these days, to which pride and 
idleness have equally contributed. The study of 
antiquity is laborious ; and to despise what we cannot, 
or will not understand, is a much more expeditious 
way to reputation. Part of the disesteem into which 
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their writings are now fallen, may indeed be ascribed 
to that exorbitant degree of veneration, in which 
they were once held by blindness and superstition. 
But there is a mean betwixt idolatry and insult, 
between weak credulity and total disbelief. The 
ancients are not infallible, nor are their decisions to 
be received without examination; but they are at 
least the determinations of men equally desirous 
with ourselves of discovering truth, and who had, 
in some cases, better opportunities than we now 
have. 

With regard to the order and government of the 
primitive church, we may doubtless follow their 
authority with perfect security ; they could not pos- 
sibly be ignorant of laws executed, and customs 
practised, by themselves; nor would they, even sup- 
posing them corrupt, serve any interests of their own, 
by handing down false accounts to posterity. We 
are, therefore, to inquire from them, the different 
orders established in the ministry from the apos- 
tolick ages; the different employments of each, and 
their several ranks, subordinations, and degrees of 
authority. From their writings we are to vindicate 
the establishment of our church, and by the same 
writings are those who differ from us, in these partic- 
ulars, to defend their conduct. 

Nor is this the only, though perhaps the chief 
use of these writers: for, in matters of faith, and 
points of doctrine, those, at least, who lived in 
the ages nearest to the times of the apostles, un- 
doubtedly deserve to be consulted. The oral doc- 
trines, and occasional explications of the apostles, 
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would not be immediately forgotten, in the churches 
to which they had preached, and which had attended 
to them, with the diligence and reverence which 
their mission and character demanded. Their solu- 
tions of difficulties, and determinations of doubtful 
questions, must have been treasured up in the 
memory of their audiences, and transmitted for some 
time from father to son. Every thing, at least, 
that was declared by the inspired teachers to be 
necessary to salvation, must have been carefully 
recorded; and, therefore, what we find no traces of 
in the Scripture, or the early fathers, as most of 
the peculiar tenets of the Romish church, must 
certainly be concluded to be not necessary. Thus, 
by consulting first the Holy Scriptures, and next 
the writers of the primitive church, we shall make 
ourselves acquainted with the will of God; thus 
shall we discover the good way, and find that rest 
for our souls, which will amply recompense our 
studies and inquiries, as I shall attempt to prove, 

THIRDLY: By showing the happiness which at- 
tends a well-grounded belief, and steady practice 
of religion. 

The serenity and satisfaction at which we arrive 
by a firm and settled persuasion of the fundamental 
articles of our religion,is very justly represented by 
the expression of finding rest for the soul. A mind 
restless and undetermined, continually fluctuating 
betwixt various opinions, always in pursuit of some 
better scheme of duties, and more eligible system 
of faith, eager to embrace every new doctrine, and 
adopt the notions of every pretender to extraordi- 
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nary light, can never be sufficiently calm and un- 
ruffled, to attend to those duties which procure that 
peace of God which passeth all understanding. 

Suspense and uncertainty distract the soul, dis- 
turb its motions, and retard its operations: while we 
doubt in what manner to worship God, there is 
great danger lest we should neglect to worship him 
at all. A man, conscious of having long neglected 
to worship God, can scarcely place any confidenee 
in his mercy, or hope, in the most pressing exigen- 
cies, for his protection. And how miserable is that 
man, who, on the bed of sickness, or in the hour of 
death, is without trust in the goodness of his Crea- 
tor! This state, dreadful as it appears, may be justly 
apprehended by those who spend their lives in rov- 
ing from one new way to another, and are so far from 
asking for ‘‘the old paths,’’ where is the ‘‘ good 
way,” that when they are shown it, they say, ‘‘ We 
will not walk therein. ”’ 

There is a much closer connexion between prac- 
tice and speculation than is generally imagined. A 
man disquieted with scruples concerning any im- 
portant article of religion, will, for the most part, 
find himself indifferent and cold, even to those 
duties which he practised before with the most active 
diligence and ardent satisfaction. Let him then ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and he 
shall find rest for his soul. His mind, once set at 
ease from perplexity, and perpetual agitation, will 
return with more vigour to the exercises of piety. 
An uniform perseverance in these holy practices, 
will produce a steady confidence in the Divine 
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favour, and that confidence will complete his hap- 
piness. To which that we may all attain, God of 
his infinite mercy grant, for the merits of Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour; to whom, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, be ascribed, as is most due, all 
honour, adoration, and praise, now and ever! Amen. 


Sermon VIII 


‘* Be not wise in your own conceits.”’ Rom. xii. 16, last part. 


Ir has been observed by those who have employed 
themselves in considering the methods of Provi- 
dence, and the government of the world, that good 
and evil are distributed, through all states of life, 
if not in equal proportions, yet in such degrees as 
leave very little room for those murmurs and com- 
plaints, which are frequently produced by super- 
ficial inquiries, negligent surveys, and impatient 
comparisons. 

Every condition has, with regard to this life, its 
inconveniencies, and every condition has likewise 
its advantages; though its position to the eye of 
the beholder may be so varied, as that at some 
times the misery may be concealed, and at other 
times the happiness; but to judge only by the eye 
is not the way to discover truth. We may pass by 
men, without being able to distinguish whether 
they are to be numbered among those whose felici- 
ties, or whose sorrows, preponderate; as we may 
walk over the ground, without knowing whether its 
entrails contain mines of gold, or beds of sand. 

Nor is it less certain, that, with respect to the 
more important prospects of a future state, the 
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same impartiality of distribution may be generally 
remarked; every condition of humanity being ex- 
posed on one side, and guarded on the other; so 
that every man is burdened, though none are over- 
whelmed; every man is obliged to vigilance, but 
none are harassed beyond their strength. The great 
business, therefore, of every man is to look dili- 
gently round him, that he may note the approaches 
of an enemy; and to bar the avenues of temptation, 
which the particular circumstances of his life are 
most likely to lay open; and to keep his heart in 
perpetual alarm against those sins which constantly 
besiege him. If he be rich, let him beware, lest 
when he is ‘‘ full, he deny God,’’ and say, ‘‘ Who 
is the Lord ?’’ If he be poor, let him cautiously 
avoid to ‘‘steal,’’ and ‘‘take the name’’ of his 
** God in vain.”’ 

There are some conditions of humanity, which 
are made particularly dangerous by an uncommon 
degree of seeming security; conditions, in which 
we appear so completely fortified, that we have 
little to dread, and, therefore, give ourselves up too 
readily to negligence and supineness; and are de- 
stroyed without precaution, because we flattered our- 
selves, that destruction could not approach us. 
This fatal slumber of treacherous tranquillity may 
be produced and prolonged by many causes, by 
causes as various as the situations of life. Our con- 
dition may be such, as may place us out of the reach 
of those general admonitions, by which the rest of 
mankind are reminded of their errours, and awak- 
ened to their duty; it may remove us to a great 
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distance from the common incitements to common 
wickedness, and, therefore, may superinduce a for- 
getfulness of our natural frailties, and suppress all 
suspicions of the encroachments of sin. And the sin 
to which we are particularly tempted,may be of that 
insidious and seductive kind, as that, without alarm- 
ing us by the horrours of its appearance, and shock- 
ing us with the enormity of any single acts, may, 
by slow advances, possess the soul, and in destroy- 
ing us differ only from the atrociousness of more 
apparent wickedness, as a lingering poison differs 
from the sword; more difficultly avoided, and more 
certainly fatal. 

Totemptations, of this subtle insinuating kind, the 
life of men of learning seems above all others to be 
exposed. As they are themselves appointed the 
teachers of others, they very rarely have the dangers 
of their own state set before them; as they are, by 
their abstraction and retirement, secluded from the 
gaieties, the luxuries, and the pageantries of life, 
they are willingly persuaded to believe, that because 
they are at a great distance from the rocks on which 
conscience is most frequently wrecked, that, there- 
fore, they sail with safety, and may give themselves 
to the wind, without a compass. The crimes, from 
which they are in danger, are not those from which 
the mind has been taught to shrink away with 
horrour, or against which the invectives of moral or 
theological writers have generally been directed; 
and, therefore, they are suffered to approach unre- 
garded, to gain ground imperceptibly upon minds 
directed to different views, and to fix themselves at 
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leisure in the heart, where perhaps they are scarcely 
discovered till they are past eradication. 

To these causes, or to some of these, it must 
surely be imputed, that learning is found so fre- 
quently to fail in the direction of life; and to operate 
so faintly and uncertainly in the regulation of their 
conduct, who are most celebrated for their applica- 
tion and proficiency. They have been betrayed by 
some false security, to withhold their attention from 
their own lives; they have grown knowing without 
growing virtuous; and have failed of the wisdom 
which is the gift of the Father of lights, because 
they have thought it unnecessary to seek it with 
that anxiety and importunity, to which only it is 
granted; they have trusted to their own powers, 
and were ‘‘ wise in their own conceits.”’ 

There is perhaps no class of men, to whom the 
precept given by the apostle to his converts, against 
too great confidence in their understandings, may 
be more properly inculcated, than those who are 
dedicated to the profession of literature; and are, 
therefore, necessarily advanced to degrees of knowl- 
edge above them who are dispersed among manual 
occupations, and the vulgar parts of life; whose at- 
tention is confined within the narrow limits of their 
own employments, and who have not often leisure 
to think of more than the means of relieving their | 
own wants, by supplying the demands of others. 

With these, and such as these, placed sometimes, 
by whatever means, in much higher stations, a man 
of learning has such frequent opportunities of com- 
paring himself; and is so strongly incited, by that 
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comparison, to indulge the contemplation of his 
own superiority, that it is not to be considered as 
wonderful, that vanity creeps in upon him; that he 
does not willingly withdraw his imagination from 
objects that so much flatter his passions; that he 
pursues the train of thought from one reflection to 
another, places himself and others in every situation 
in which he can appear with advantage in his own 
eyes, rises to comparisons with still higher characters, 
and still retains the habit of giving himself the 
preference; and in all disputable cases, turns the 
balance in his own favour, by superadding, from his 
own conceit, that wisdom which by nature he does 
not possess, or by industry he has not acquired. 

This wisdom in his own conceit is very easily at 
first mistaken for qualities, not in themselves crim- 
inal, nor in themselves dangerous; nor is it easy to 
fix the limits, in speculation, between a resolute ad- 
herence to that which appears truth, and an ob- 
stinate obtrusion of peculiar notions upon the 
understanding of others; between the pleasure that 
naturally arises from the enlargement of the mind, 
and increase of knowledge, and that which proceeds 
from a contempt of others, and the insolent triumphs 
of intellectual superiority. Yet, though the confines 
of these qualities are nearly alike, their extremes 
are widely different; and it will soon be discovered, 
how much evil is avoided by repressing that opinion 
of ourselves, which vanity suggests; and that con- 
fidence, which is gained only by measuring ourselves 
by ourselves, dwelling on our own excellence, and 
flattering ourselves with secret panegyricks. 
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As this false claim to wisdom is the source of 
many faults, as well as miseries, to men of learning, 
it seems of the utmost importance, to obviate it in 
the young, who may be imagined to be very little 
tainted, and suppress it in others, whose greater 
advances, and more extensive reputation, have more 
endangered them; nor can any man think himself 
so innocent of this fault, or so secure from it, as 
that it should be unnecessary for him to consider, 

First: The dangers which men of learning incur, 
by being wise in their own conceits. 

SECONDLY: The proper means by which that 
pernicious conceit of wisdom may be avoided or 
suppressed. 

In order to state with more accuracy the dangers 
which men dedicated to learning may be reasonably 
imagined to incur, by being wise in their own con- 
ceits; it is necessary to distinguish the different 
periods of their lives; and to examine, whether 
this disposition is not in its tendency equally oppo- 
site to our duty, and, by inevitable consequence, in 
its effects, equally destructive of our happiness, in 
every state. 

The business of the life of a scholar is to accumu- 
late, and to diffuse knowledge; to learn, in order 
that he may teach. The first part of his time is as- 
signed to study, and the acquisition of learning; 
the latter, to the practice of those arts which he has 
acquired, and to the instruction of others, who have 
had less time, or opportunities, or abilities for im- 
provement. In the state, therefore, of a learner, or 
of a teacher, the man of letters is always to be con- 
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sidered; and if it shall appear, that, on whatever 
part of his task he is employed, a false opinion of 
his own excellence will naturally and certainly de- 
feat his endeavours; it may be hoped, that there 
will be found sufficient reason, why no man should 
** be wise in his own conceit. ”’ 

Since no man can teach what he has never learned, 
the value and usefulness of the latter part of life 
must depend in a great measure upon the proper 
application of the earlier years; and he that neglects 
the improvement of his own mind, will never be 
enabled to instruct others. Light must strike on the 
body, by which light can be reflected. The dispo- 
sition, therefore, which best befits a young man, 
about to engage in a life of study, is patience in 
inquiry; eagerness of knowledge; and willingness 
to be instructed; a due submission to greater abili- 
ties and longer experience; and a ready obedience 
to those from whom he is to expect the removal of 
his ignorance, and the resolution of his doubts. 

How unlike any one, wise in his own conceit, is 
to excite, or promote in himself, such inclinations, 
may be easily determined. It is well known that 
study is not diligently prosecuted, but at the ex- 
pense of many pleasures and amusements; which 
no young man will be persuaded to forbear, but 
upon the most cogent motives, and the strongest 
conviction. He that is to draw truth from the depths 
of obscurity, must be fully informed of its value, 
and the necessity of finding it; he that engages in 
a state opposite to the pleasures of sense, and the 
gratification of every higher passion, must have 
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some principle within, strongly implanted, which 
may enforce industry, and repel temptation. But 
how shall he, who is already ‘‘ wise in his own con- 
ceit,’’ submit to such tedious and laborious methods 
of instruction ? Why should he toil for that, which, 
in his own opinion, he possesses; and drudge for 
the supply of wants, which he does not feel ? He 
has already such degrees of knowledge, as, mag- 
nified by his own imagination, exalt him above the 
rest of mankind; and to climb higher, would be to 
labour without advantage. 

He already has a wide extent of science within 
his view, and his willingness to be pleased with 
himself does not suffer him to think, or to dwell 
on the thought of any thing beyond; and who that 
sees all would wish to see further ? That submission 
to authority, and that reverence for instruction, 
which so well becomes every man at his first en- 
trance upon new regions of learning, where all is 
novelty, confusion, and darkness, and no way is to 
be found through the intricacies of opposite systems, 
but by tracing the steps of those that have gone be- 
fore; that willingness to receive implicitly what 
further advances only can enable him to prove, which 
initiation always supposes, are very little to be ex- 
pected from him, who looks down with scorn upon 
his teacher, and is more ready to censure the ob- 
security of precepts, than to suspect the force of his 
own understanding. Knowledge is to be attained by 
slow and gradual acquisitions, by a careful review of 
our ideas, and a regular superstructure of one prop- 
osition on another; and is, therefore, the reward only 
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of diligence and patience. But patience is the effect 
of modesty ; pride grasps at the whole; and what it 
cannot hold, it affects to despise; it is rather solicit- 
ous to display, than increase its acquisitions; and 
rather endeavours by fame to supply the want of 
knowledge, than by knowledge to arrive at fame. 

That these are not imaginary representations, but 
true copies of real life, most of those to whom the 
instruction of young men is intrusted will be ready 
to confess; since they have often the dissatisfaction 
of finding, that, in proportion as greater advances 
have been made in the first period of life, there is 
less diligence in the second. And that, as it was said 
of the ancient Gauls, that they were more than men 
in the onset, and less than women in the shock; it 
may be said in our literary contentions, that many, 
who were men at school, are boys at the college. 

Their ardour remits, their diligence relaxes, and 
they give themselves to a lazy contemplation of 
comparative excellence, without considering that 
the comparison is hourly growing less advantageous, 
and that the acquisitions which they boast are 
mouldering away. 

Such is the danger to a learner, of too early an 
opinion of his own importance: but if we suppose 
him to have escaped in his first years this fatal con- 
fidence, and to be betrayed into it by a longer series 
of successful application, its effects will then be 
equally dangerous; and as it hinders a young man 
from receiving instruction, it will obstruct an older 
student in conveying it. 

There is no employment in which men are more 
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easily betrayed to indecency and impatience, than 
in that of teaching; in which they necessarily con- 
verse with those who are their inferiours in the re- 
lation by which they are connected, and whom it 
may be sometimes proper to treat with that dignity 
which too often swells into arrogance; and to restrain 
with such authority as not every man has learned 
to separate from tyranny. In this state of temporary 
honour, a proud man is too willing to exert his pre- 
rogative; and too ready to forget that he is dictating 
to those, who may one day dictate to him. He is in- 
clined to wonder that what he comprehends himself — 
is not equally clear to others; and often reproaches 
the intellects of his auditors, when he ought to 
blame the confusion of his own ideas, and the im- 
proprieties of his own language. He reiterates, there- 
fore, his positions without elucidation, and enforces 
his assertions by his frown, when he finds arguments 
less easy to be supplied. Thus forgetting that he had 
to do with men, whose passions are perhaps equally 
turbulent with his own, he transfers by degrees to 
his instruction the prejudices which are first raised 
by his behaviour; and having forced upon his pupils 
an hatred of their teacher, he sees it quickly termi- 
nate in a contempt of the precept. 

But instruction extends further than to seminaries 
of students, or the narrow auditories of sequestered 
literature. The end of learning is, to teach the pub- 
lick, to superintend the conduct, watch over the 
morals, and regulate the opinions of parishes, dio- 
ceses, and provinces; to check vices in their first 
eruption, and suppress heresies in the whispers of 
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their rise. And surely this awful, this arduous task, 
requires qualities, which a man “‘ wise in his own 
conceit,’’ cannot easily attain; that mildness of ad- 
dress, that patience of attention, that calmness of 
disputation, that selection of times, and places, and 
circumstances, which the vehemence of pride will 
not regard. And, in reality, it will generally be 
found, that the first objection and the last to an un- 
acceptable pastor, is, that he is proud, that he is too 
wise for familiarity, and will not descend to the level 
with common understandings. 

Such is the consequence of too high an esteem 
of our own powers and knowledge; it makes us in 
youth negligent, and in age useless; it teaches us 
too soon to be satisfied with our attainments; or it 
makes our attainments unpleasing, unpopular, and 
ineffectual; it neither suffers us to learn, nor to 
teach; but withholds us from those by whom we 
might be instructed, and drives those from us whom 
we might instruct. Itis, therefore, necessary to ob- 
viate these evils, by inquiring, 

SECONDLY: By what means this pernicious con- 
ceit of wisdom may be avoided or suppressed. 

It might be imagined, if daily experience did not 
show us how vainly judgments are formed of real 
life, from speculative principles, that it might be 
easy for any man to extirpate a high conceit of hu- 
man learning from his own heart, or that of another; 
since one great purpose of knowledge is to show us 
our own defects, follies, and miseries; yet, whatever 
be the reason, we find none more subject to this 
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fault, than those whose course of life ought more 
particularly to exempt them from it. 

For the suppression of this vain conceit, so in- 
jurious to the professors of learning, many consid- 
erations might be added to those which have already 
been drawn from its effects. The reasons, indeed, 
why every man should be humble, are inseparably 
connected with human nature; for what can any 
man see, either within or without himself, that does 
not afford him some reason to remark his own ig- 
norance, imbecility, and meanness ? But on these 
reflections it is less proper to insist, because they 
have been explained already by almost every writer 
upon moral and religious duties, and because, in 
reality, the pride which requires our chief caution 
is not so much absolute, as comparative. No man so 
much values himself upon the general prerogatives 
of human nature, as upon his own peculiar supe- 
riority to other men; nor will he, therefore, be 
humbled, by being told of the ignorance, the weak- 
ness, and wickedness of humanity ; for he is satisfied 
with being accounted one of the most knowing, 
among the ignorant; the most able, among the 
weak; and the most virtuous, among the wicked. 

The pride of the learned, therefore, can only be 
repressed by showing, what, indeed, might easily be 
shown, that it is not justifiable, even upon compari- 
son with the rest of men; for, without urging any 
thing, in derogation from the dignity and import- 
ance of learning in general, which must always, 
either immediately, or by the intervention of others, 
govern the world, it will be found, that they who 
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are most disposed to be swelled to haughtiness by 
their own attainments, are generally so far from 
having any just claim to the superiority which they 
exert, that they are betrayed to vanity by igno- 
rance: and are pleased with themselves, as a hind 
with his cottage, not because, upon inquiry, they 
are convinced of the reasonableness of the prefer- 
ence; but because they overvalue the little they pos- 
sess, for want of knowing its littleness, and are 
contented with their own state, as a blind man feels 
no loss from the absence of beauty. Nor needs there 
any other proof of the origin of literary pride, than 
that it is chiefly to be found amongst those who 
have secluded themselves from the world, in pursuit 
of petty inquiries, and trivial studies. 

To such men it should be recommended, that, 
before they suffer themselves to fix the rule of their 
own accomplishments, and look down on others with 
contempt, they should enjoin themselves to spend 
some time in inquiring into their own pretensions; 
and consider who they are whom they despise, and 
for what reason they suffer themselves to indulge 
the arrogance of contempt. Such an examination 
will soon drive back the pedant to his college, with 
juster conceptions, and with humbler sentiments; 
for he will find that those whom he imagined so 
much below his own exaltation, often flourish in the 
esteem of the world, while he himself is unknown; 
and teaching those arts, by which society is sup- 
ported, and on which the happiness of the world 
depends; while he is pleasing himself with idle 
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amusements, and wasting his life upon questions, 
of which very few desire the solution. 

But if this method of obtaining humility be in- 
effectual, he may, however, establish it upon more 
strong and lasting principles, by applying himself 
to the duties of religion, and the word of God: that 
sacred and inscrutable word, which will show him 
the inefficacy of all other knowledge, and those 
duties which will imprint upon his mind, that he 
best understands the sacred writings who most care- 
fully obeys them. Thus will humility fix a firm and 
lasting basis, by annihilation of all empty distinc- 
tions and petty competitions, by showing, that 
*“one thing only is necessary,’’ and that ‘‘ God is 
all in all.’’ 

SERMON IX 
** But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup.” 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
NOTHING is more frequently injurious to religion, 
or more dangerous to mankind, than the practice 
of adding to the Divine institutions, and of teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men. The 
doctrines of the blessed sacrament, which, as they 
are expressed in the Holy Scriptures, do not seem 
to be very dark or difficult, yet have been so per- 
verted and misrepresented, as to occasion many dis- 
putes among men of learning, and many divisions 
in the Christian world. In our own church, many 
religious minds have been filled with groundless 
apprehensions, and distracted with unnecessary in- 
quietudes, by mistaken notions of the Lord’s sup- 
per. Many have forborn to partake of it, because 
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they have not, in their own opinion, arrived at that 
degree of holiness, required to it; which they erro- 
neously conceive to be such, as indeed no mere man 
ever can attain; a holiness, which consists in little 
less than a complete exemption from sin, and an 
uniform and uninterrupted observance of every pre- 
cept of religion. They find themselves unable to 
perform this duty without imperfections, and, there- 
fore, they entirely neglect it; not considering, that 
the same reason is of equal force for the neglect of 
every duty; since none can be performed by us, in 
this frail state, without lapses, negligencies, and 
failings; and that God will accept unfeigned re- 
pentance, sincere intentions, and earnest endeavours, 
though entangled with many frailties. They do not 
consider that the participation of the sacrament is a 
duty enjoined upon all Christians, though all do 
not rise to equal degrees of virtue, and by conse- 
quence, that many must be admitted to the holy 
table, who have not reached the utmost heights of 
religious excellence. Heaven itself will be accessible 
to many who died in their struggles with sin; in 
their endeavours after virtue, and the beginning of 
a new life. And surely they are not to be excluded 
from commemorating the sufferings of our Saviour, 
in a Christian congregation, who would not be shut 
from heaven, from the assemblies of saints, and the 
choirs of angels. 

There are some who neglect this duty, as they 
omit others, not from scruples of melancholy piety, 
or mistaken severity, but from supineness and care- 
lessness, or an opinion that this precept is less nec- 
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essary to be observed, than some others delivered 
by the same authority. 

Many other notions, not well grounded, or capa- 
ble of proof, are entertained of this institution; 
which I shall endeavour, without giving a particu- 
lar account of them, to obviate and suppress, by 
shewing, 

First: What is the nature and end of this insti- 
tution, according to the Scriptures. 

SECONDLY: What are the obligations which en- 
force the duty of communion. And, 

TuirpDLy: What things are required of them that 
come to the Lord’s supper. 

First: I propose to lay before you the nature and 
end of this institution, according to the Scriptures. 

The account of the first institution of this sacra- 
ment is thus delivered by the Evangelist; Luke 
xxii. 19. ‘‘And he took bread, and gave thanks, 
and brake it, and gave it unto them, saying, This 
is my body which is given for you; this do in re- 
membrance of me. Likewise also the cup after sup- 
per, saying, This cup is the New Testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.’’ This narrative is 
repeated in the epistle to the Corinthians, with this 
comment or explanation, ‘‘As often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come.’’ From these passages compared 
then, it appears, that this sacrament is a representa- 
tion of the death of our Saviour, appointed by him- 
self, to be celebrated by all his followers, in all 
ages; to the end that by commemorating his suf- 
ferings in a solemn and public manner, they might 
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declare their confidence in his merits, their belief 
of his mission, and their adherence to his religion. 

It has likewise a tendency to increase this confi- 
dence, confirm this belief, and establish this ad- 
herence, not only by the new strength which every 
idea acquires by a new impression; and which every 
persuasion attains by new recollection, approbation, 
and meditation, but lkewise by the supernatural 
and extraordinary influences of grace, and those 
blessings which God has annexed to the due use of 
means appointed by himself. 

By commemorating the death of Christ, as the 
Redeemer of the world, we confess our belief in 
him; for why else should we perform so solemn a 
rite in commemoration of him ? To confess our be- 
lief in him, is to declare ourselves his followers. We 
enter into an obligation to perform those conditions 
upon which he has admitted us to follow him, and 
to practice all the duties of that religion which he 
has taught us. 

This is implied in the word sacrament, which, 
being originally used to signify an oath of fidelity 
taken by the soldiers to their leaders, is now made 
use of by the church, to import a solemn vow, of 
unshaken adherence to the faith of Christ. 

Thus the sacrament is a kind of repetition of bap- 
tism, the means whereby we are readmitted into 
the communion of the church of Christ, when we 
have, by sin, been separated from it; for every sin, 
and much more any habit or course of sin long con- 
tinued, is, according to the different degrees of 
guilt, an apostacy or defection from our Saviour; 
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as it is a breach of those conditions upon which we 
became his followers; and he that breaks the con- 
dition of a covenant, dissolves it on his side. Having, 
therefore, broken the covenant between us and our 
Redeemer, we lose the benefits of his death; nor 
can we have any hopes of obtaining them, while we 
remain in this state of separation from him. 

But vain had been the suffering of our Saviour, 
had there not been left means of reconciliation to 
him; since every man falls away from him occasion- 
ally, by sins of negligence at least, and perhaps, by 
known, deliberate, premeditated offences. So that 
some method of renewing the covenant between 
God and man was necessary ; and for this purpose this 
sacrament was instituted; which is, therefore, a re- 
newal of our broken vows, a reentrance into the 
society of the church, and the act, by which we 
are restored to the benefits of our Saviour’s death, 
upon performance of the terms prescribed by him. 

So that this sacrament is a solemn ratification of 
a covenant renewed: by which, after having alien- 
ated ourselves from Christ by sin, we are restored, 
upon our repentance and reformation, to pardon 
and favour,and the certain hopes of everlasting life. 

When we thus enter upon a new life by a sol- 
emn, deliberate, and serious dedication of ourselves 
to a more exact and vigilant service of God, and 
oblige ourselves to the duties of piety by this sac- 
rament, we may hope to obtain, by fervent and 
humble prayer, such assistances from God as may 
enable us to perform those engagements, which we 
have entered into by his command, and. in the 
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manner appointed by him; always remembering, 
that we must use our own endeavours, and exert 
our utmost natural powers, for God only cooperates 
with the diligent and the watchful. We must avoid 
sin, by avoiding those occasions which betray us to 
it; and as we pray that we may not be led, we must 
be cautious of leading ourselves, into temptation. 

All sin that is committed by Christians, is com- 
mitted either through an absolute forgetfulness of 
God, for the time in which the inordinate passion, 
of whatever kind it be, predominates and prevails; 
or because, if the ideas of God and religion were 
present to our minds, they were not strong enough 
to overcome and suppress the desires excited by 
some pleasing, or the apprehensions raised by some 
terrible object. So that either the love or fear of 
temporal good or evil, were more powerful than 
the love or fear of God. 

All ideas influence our conduct with more or less 
force, as they are more or less strongly impressed 
upon the mind; and they are impressed more 
strongly, as they are more frequently recollected or 
renewed. For every idea, whether of love, fear, 
grief, or any other passion, loses its force by time; 
and unless revived by accident or voluntary medi- 
tation, will at last vanish. But by dwelling upon, 
and indulging any idea, we may increase its effi- 
cacy and force, make it by degrees predominant in 
the soul, and raise it to an ascendant over our pas- 
sions, so that it shall easily overrule those affections 
or appetites which formerly tyrannized within us. 

Thus, by a neglect of God’s worship and sacra- 
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ments, a man may lose almost all distinction what- 
soever of good and evil, and having no awe of the 
Divine power to oppose his inclinations to wicked- 
ness, may go forward from crime to crime without 
remorse. And he that struggles against vice, and is 
often overcome by powerful temptations, if, instead 
of giving way to idleness and despair, he continues 
his resistance, and, by a diligent attendance upon 
the service and sacraments of the church, together 
with a regular practice of private devotion, en- 
deavours to strengthen his faith, and imprint upon 
himself an habitual attention to the laws of God, 
and a constant sense of his presence, he will soon 
find himself able to avoid the snares of sin; or, if he 
fall into them by inadvertency, to break them. He 
will find the fear of God grow superiour to the de- 
sires of wealth, or the love of pleasure; and, by 
persisting to frequent the church and sacraments, 
and thereby to preserve those notions of piety from 
being effaced or weakened, he will be able to per- 
severe in a steady practice of virtue, and enjoy the 
unspeakable pleasures of a quiet conscience. 

Thus it appears, that the blessed sacrament is a 
commemoration of the death of our Lord; conse- 
quently, a declaration of our faith; and both 
naturally, and by the cooperation of God, the 
means of increasing that faith. And it appears also 
that it is a renewal of our baptismal vow, after we 
have broken it by sin; and a renovation of that 
covenant by which we are adopted the followers of 
Jesus, and made partakers of his merits, and the 
benefits of his death. 
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This account has almost anticipated what I pro- 
fessed to treat of, 

SECONDLY: The obligations which enforce the 
duty of communion. 

For the obligations to any duty must bear pro- 
portion to the importance of it; and the importance 
of a duty must be rated by the effect which it pro- 
duces or promotes; and, therefore, as the benefits 
which we receive from this sacrament have been al- 
ready shown, the necessity of it is sufficiently 
apparent. 

But we may farther enforce this practice upon 
ourselves and others, by considering first, that it is 
a positive injunction of our blessed Saviour, which, 
therefore, all those who believe in him are bound 
to obey. That to dispute the usefullness, or call in 
question the necessity of it, is to reform his religion, 
and to set up our own wisdom in opposition to his 
commands; and that to refuse the means of grace, 
is to place our confidence in our own strength, and 
to neglect the assistance of that Comforter, who 
came down from heaven according to the most true 
promise of our blessed Saviour, to lead the apostles 
out of darkness and errour, and to guide them and 
us into the clear light and certain knowledge of God, 
and of his Son Jesus Christ. 

If we consider this sacrament as a renewal of the 
vow of baptism, and the means of reconciling us to 
God, and restoring us to a participation of the 
merits of our Saviour, which we had forfeited by 
sin, we shall need no persuasions to a frequent com- 
munion. For certainly nothing can be more dread- 
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ful than to live under the displeasure of God, in 
constant danger of appearing before him while he 
is yet unappeased, and of losing the benefits of our 
redemption. Whoever he be, whom sin has deluded 
and led away, let him not delay to return to his 
duty, lest some sudden disease seize upon him, and 
the hand of death cut him off for ever from any 
possibility of reformation, while he is indolent and 
voluptuous, irreligious, and profane. It will be too 
late to bewail his supineness, and lament his folly, 
when the dreadful and irrevocable sentence is past, 
and the gates of hell are closed upon him. ‘‘ Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found; call ye on him 
while he is near! Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy on 
him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. ”’ 

But lest, instead of obtaining pardon, we aggra- 
vate our sins, by coming unprepared to the holy 
table, let us consider, 

TurrpLy: What is required of them that come 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

With respect to the preparatory duties requisite 
to a worthy reception of the sacrament, Saint Paul 
has left this precept; ‘‘ Let aman examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread.’’ Which will be 
easily explained, by recurring to what has been al- 
ready said of the nature of the sacrament. 

By partaking of the communion, we declare, in 
the most solemn manner, in the presence of God 
and man, that we hold the faith of Jesus; that we 
are his followers, who expect eternal salvation from 
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his merits; and, therefore, that we engage ourselves 
to that obedience to his commands, and that strict- 
ness and regularity of life, which he requires from 
those who place their confidence in his mediation. 
We profess, likewise, that we sincerely and humbly 
repent of those offences by which we have separated 
ourselves from him; and that, in consequence of 
this profession, we unite ourselves again to the com 

munion of the church. 

Nothing can be more reasonable, before this 
solemn profession, than that a man examines himself, 
whether it be true; whether he really and un- 
feignedly resolves to accept the conditions of salva- 
tion offered to him, and to perform his part of the 
covenant which he comes to ratify; or, whether he 
is not about to mock God; to profess a faith which 
he does not hold, and a purity which he does not 
intend to aim at. 

The terms, upon which we are to hope for any 
benefits from the merits of Christ, are faith, repent- 
ance, and subsequent obedience. These are, there- 
fore, the three chief and general heads of examination. 
We cannot receive the sacrament, unless we believe 
in Christ, because by receiving it we declare our 
belief in him, and a lying tongue is an abomination 
to the Lord. We cannot receive it without repent- 
ance, because repentance is the means by which, 
after sin, we are reconciled to God; and we cannot, 
without dreadful wickedness, by partaking of the 
outward tokens of reconciliation, declare that we 
believe God at peace with our souls, when we know 
that, by the omission of repentance, we are yet in 
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a state of voluntary alienation from him. We cannot 
receive it, without a sincere intention of obedience; 
because, by declaring ourselves his followers, we 
enter into obligations to obey his commandments. 
We are, therefore, not transiently and carelessly, 
but frequently and seriously, to ask ourselves, 
whether we firmly believe the promises of our 
Saviour—whether we repent of our sins—and re- 
solve, for the future, to avoid all those things which 
God has forbidden, and practise all those which he 
has commanded. And when any man is convinced 
that he has formed real resolutions of a new life, let 
him pray for strength and constancy to persevere 
in them; and let him come joyfully to the holy 
table, in sure confidence of pardon, reconciliation, 
and life everlasting. 

Which that we may all obtain, God of his infinite 
mercy grant, for the merits of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour! to whom, with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, three Persons and one God, be ascribed 
all honour, adoration, and praise, now and for 
ever! Amen. 
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** Be not deceived, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he reap.’’ Gat. vi. 7. 


ONE of the mighty blessings bestowed upon us by 
the Christian revelation, is, that we have now a 
certain knowledge of a future state, and of the re- 
wards and punishments that await us after death, 
and will be adjusted according to our conduct in 
this world. We, on whom the light of the gospel 
shines, walk no longer in darkness, doubtful of the 
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benefit of good, or the danger of bad actions; we 
know, that we live and act under the eye of our 
Father and our Judge, by whom nothing is over- 
looked or forgotten, and who, though to try our 
obedience he suffers, in the present state of things, 
the same events to happen to the good and to the 
evil, will, at last, certainly distinguish them, by 
allotting them different conditions beyond the grave; 
when it will appear, in the sight of men and of 
angels, how amiable is godliness, and how odious is 
sin; by the final sentence, which shall bring upon 
man the consequences of his own actions, so as, that 
** whatsoever a man shall sow, that shall he reap.”’ 

The ancient heathens, with whose notions we are 
acquainted, how far soever they might have carried 
their speculations of moral or civil wisdom, had no 
conception of a future state, except idle fictions, 
which those who considered them treated as ridicu- 
lous; or dark conjectures, formed by men of deep 
thoughts and great inquiry, but neither, in them- 
selves, capable of compelling conviction, nor brought 
at all to the knowledge of the gross of mankind, of 
those who lived in pleasure and idleness, or in soli- 
tude and labour; they were confined to the closet 
of the student, or the school of the lecturer, and 
were very little diffused among the busy or the 
vulgar. 

There is no reason to wonder, that many enormi- 
ties should prevail where there was nothing to 
oppose them. When we consider the various and per- 
petual temptations of appetite within, and interest 
without; when we see, that on every side there is 
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something that solicits the desires, and which can- 
not be innocently obtained; what can we then ex- 
pect, but that, notwithstanding all the securities of 
the law, and all the vigilance of magistrates, those 
that know of no other world will eagerly make the 
most of this, and please themselves whenever they 
ean, with very little regard to the right of others ? 

As the state of the heathens was a state of dark- 
ness, it must have been a state, likewise, of disorder; 
a state of perpetual contest for the goods of this 
life, and by consequence of perpetual danger to 
those who abounded, and of temptation to those 
that were in want. 

The Jews enjoyed a very ample communication 
of the Divine will, and had a religion which an in- 
spired legislator had prescribed. But even to this 
nation, the only nation free from idolatry, and ac- 
quainted with the perfections of the true God, was 
the doctrine of a future state so obscurely revealed, 
that it was not necessarily consequential to the re- 
ception, or observation, of their practical religion. 
The Sadducees who acknowledged the authority of 
the Mosaical law, yet denied the separate existence 
of the soul—had no expectation of a future state. 
They held that there was no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit. 

This was not in those times the general state of 
the Jewish nation; the Pharisees held the resurrec- 
tion, and with them probably far the greater part of 
the people; but that any man could be a Jew, and 
yet deny a future state, is a sufficient proof that it 
had not yet been clearly revealed, and that it was 
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reserved for the preachers of Christianity to bring 
life and immortality to light. In such a degree of 
light they are now placed, that they can be denied 
or doubted no longer, but as the gospel, that shows 
them, is doubted or denied. It is now certain that 
we are here, not in our total, nor in our ultimate 
existence, but in a state of exercise and probation, 
commanded to qualify ourselves, by pure hearts and 
virtuous actions, for the enjoyment of future felicity 
in the presence of God; and prohibited to break the 
laws which his wisdom has given us, under the penal 
sanction of banishment from heaven into regions of 
misery. 

Yet, notwithstanding the express declaration of 
our Saviour, and the constant reference of our actions 
and duties to a future state, throughout the whole 
volume of the New Testament; there are yet, as in 
the apostles’ time, men who are deceived, who act 
as if they thought God would be mocked or deluded, 
and who appear to forget, that ‘‘ whatsoever a man 
sows, that shall he reap.’’ 

From this important caution, given by the apostle 
immediately to those whom he was then directing, 
and consequently to all professors of the religion of 
Christ, occasion may be taken to consider, 

First: How sinners are “‘ deceived.”’ 

SECONDLY: How certain it is, that ‘‘ God is not 
mocked. ’”’ 

THIRDLY: In what sense it is to be understood, 
that, ‘‘ whatsoever a man sows, that shall he reap.”’ 

In examining, first, how sinners are deceived, it 
will immediately occur to us, that no man is de- 
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ceived to his damnation but by the devil himself. 
The subtleties of the devil are undoubtedly many; 
he has probably the power of presenting opportuni- 
ties of sin, and at the same time of inflaming the 
passions, of suggesting evil desires, and interrupting 
holy meditations; but his power is so limited by the 
Governour of the universe, that he cannot hurt us 
without our own consent; his power is but like that 
of a wicked companion, who may solicit us to crimes 
or follies, but with whom we feel no necessity of 
complying; he, therefore, that yields to temptation, 
has the greater part in his own destruction; he has 
been warned of his danger, he has been taught his 
duty; and if these warnings and instructions have 
had _ no effect, he may be said voluntarily to desert 
the right way, and not so much to be deceived by 
another, as to deceive himself. 

Of self-deceit, in the great business of our lives, 
there are various modes. The far greater part of 
mankind deceive themselves, by willing negligence, 
by refusing to think on their real state, lest such 
thoughts should trouble their quiet, or interrupt 
their pursuits. To live religiously, is to walk, not by 
sight, but by faith; to act in confidence of things 
unseen, in hope of future recompense, and in fear 
of future punishment. To abstract the thoughts 
from things spiritual is not difficult; things future 
do not obtrude themselves upon the senses, and 
therefore easily give way to external objects. He 
that is willing to forget religion may quickly lose it; 
and that most men are willing to forget it, experi- 
ence informs us. If we look into the gay or the busy 
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world, we see every eye directed towards pleasure 
or advantage, and every hour filled with expecta- 
tion, or occupied by employment, and day passed 
after day in the enjoyment of success, or the vexa- 
tion of disappointment. 

Nor is it true only of men who are engaged in 
enterprises of hazard, which restrain the faculties 
to the utmost, and keep attention always upon the 
stretch. Religion is not only neglected by the pro- 
jector and adventurer, by men who suspend their 
happiness on the slender thread of artifice, or stand 
tottering upon the point of chance. For, if we visit 
the most cool and regular parts of the community, 
if we turn our eye to the farm, or to the shop, 
where one year glides uniformly after another, and 
nothing new or important is either expected or 
dreaded; yet still the same indifference about eter- 
nity will be found. There is no interest so small, 
nor engagement so slight, but that, if it be followed 
and expanded, it may be sufficient to keep religion 
out of the thoughts. Many men may be observed, 
not agitated by very violent passions, nor overborn 
by any powerful habits, nor depraved by any great 
degrees of wickedness; men who are honest dealers, 
faithful friends, and inoffensive neighbours; who 
yet have no vital principle of religion; who live 
wholly without self-examination: and indulge any 
desire that happens to arise, with very little resist- 
ance or compunction; who hardly know what it is 
to combat a temptation, or to repent of a fault; 
but go on, neither self-approved, nor self-con- 
demned; not endeavouring after any excellence, 
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nor reforming any vitious practice, or irregular de- 
sire. They have no care of futurity; neither is God 
in all their thoughts; they direct none of their ac- 
tions to his glory, they do nothing with the hope 
of pleasing, they avoid nothing for the fear of of- 
fending him. Those men want not much of being 
religious; they have nothing more than casual views 
to reform, and, from being peaceful and temperate 
heathens, might, if they would once awaken to their 
eternal interest, become pious and exemplary Chris- 
tians. But let them not be deceived; they cannot 
suppose that God will accept him who never wished 
to be accepted by him, or made his will the rule of 
action. 

Others there are, who, without attending to the 
written revelation of God’s will, form to themselves 
a scheme of conduct in which vice is mingled with 
virtue, and who cover from themselves, and hope to 
cover from God, the indulgence of some criminal 
desire, or the continuance of some vicious habit, by 
a few splendid instances of public spirit, or some 
few effusions of occasional bounty. But to these 
men it may, with emphatical propriety, be urged, 
that ‘* God is not mocked;’’ he will not be wor- 
shipped nor obeyed but according to his own laws. 

The mode of self-deception which prevails most 
in the world, and by which the greatest number of 
souls is at last betrayed to destruction, is the art 
which we are all too apt to practise, of putting far 
from us the evil day, of setting the hour of death, 
and the day of account, at a great distance. 

That death is certain, every one knows; nor is it 
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less known, that life is destroyed, at all ages, by a 
thousand causes; that the strong and the vigorous 
are liable to diseases, and that caution and temper- 
ance afford no security against the final stroke. Yet, 
as the thought of dissolution is dreadful, we do not 
willingly admit it; the desire of life is connected 
with animation; every living being shrinks from his 
destruction; to wish, and to hope, are never far 
asunder; as we wish for long life, we hope that our 
wishes will be granted; and what we hope, we either 
believe, or do not examine. So tenaciously does our 
credulity lay hold of life, that it is rare to find any 
man so old as not to expect an addition to his years, 
or so far wasted and enfeebled with disease, as not 
to flatter himself with hopes of recovery. 

To those who procrastinate amendment in hopes 
of better opportunities in future time, it is too of- 
ten vainly urged by the preacher, and vainly sug- 
gested by a thousand examples, that the hour of 
death is uncertain. This, which ought to be the 
cause of their terrour, is the ground of their hope; 
that, as death is uncertain, it may be distant. This 
uncertainty is, in effect, the great support of the 
whole system of life. The man who died yesterday 
had purchased an estate, to which he intended some 
time to retire; or built a house, which he was here- 
after to inhabit; and planted gardens and groves, 
that, in a certain number of years, were to supply 
delicacies to his feasts, and shades to his meditations. 
He is snatched away, and has left his designs and 
his labours to others. 

As men please themselves with felicities to be en- 
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joyed in the days of leisure and retreat; so among 
these felicities, it is not uncommon to design a ref- 
ormation of life, and a course of piety. Among the 
more enlightened and judicious part of mankind, 
there are many who live in a continual disapproba- 
tion of their own conduct, who know, that they do 
every day what they ought to leave undone, and 
every day leave undone what they ought to do; and 
who, therefore, consider themselves as living under 
the Divine displeasure, in a state in which it would 
be very dangerous to die. Such men answer the re- 
proaches of conscience with sincerity and intention 
of performance, but which they consider as debts 
to be discharged at some remote time. They neither 
sin with stupid negligence, nor with impious defi- 
ance of the Divine laws; they fear the punishments 
denounced against sin, but pacify their anxiety 
with possibilities of repentance, and with a plan of 
life to be led according to the strict precepts of re- 
ligion, and to be closed at last by a death softened 
by holy consolations. Projects of future piety are 
perhaps not less common than of future pleasure, 
and are, as there is reason to fear, not less commonly 
interrupted; with this dreadful difference, that he 
who misses his intended pleasure, escapes a disap- 
pointment; but he who is cut off before the season 
of repentance, is exposed to the vengeance of an 
angry God. 

Whoever has been deluded by this infatuation, 
and has hitherto neglected those duties which he 
intends some time to perform, is admonished, by all 
the principles of prudence, and all the course of 
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nature, to consider, how much he ventures, and 
with how little probability in his favour. The con- 
tinuance of life, though, like all other things, ad- 
justed by providence, may be properly considered 
by us casual; and wisdom always directs us, not to 
leave that to chance which may be made certain, 
and not to venture any thing upon chance which it 
will much hurt us to lose. 

He who, accused by his conscience of habitual 
disobedience, defers his reformation, apparently 
leaves his soul in the power of chance. We are in 
full possession of the present moment; let the pres- 
ent moment be improved; let that which must 
necessarily be done some time, be no longer neg- 
lected. Let us remember, that if our lot should fall 
otherwise than we suppose; if we are of the number 
of them to whom length of life is not granted; we 
lose what can never be recovered, and what will 
never be recompensed,—the mercy of God, and the 
joys of futurity. 

That long life is not commonly granted, is suf- 
ficiently apparent; for life is called long, not as be- 
ing, in its greatest length, of much duration, but as 
being longer than common. Since, therefore, the 
common condition of man is not to live long, we 
have no reason to conclude, that what happens to 
few will happen to us. 

But, to abate our confidence in our own resolu- 
tions, it is to be remembered, that though we should 
arrive at the great year, destined for the change of 
life, it is by no means certain that we shall effect 
what we have purposed. Age is shackled with in- 
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firmity and diseases. Immediate pain and present 
vexation will then do what amusement and gaiety 
did before, will enchain the attention, and occupy 
the thoughts, and leave little vacancy for the past 
or future. Whoever suffers great pain, has no other 
care than to obtain ease; and if ease is for a time 
obtained, he values it too much, to lessen it by 
painful reflection. 

Neither is an efficacious repentance so easy a work, 
as that we may be sure of performing it, at the time 
appointed by ourselves. The longer habits have been 
indulged, the more imperious they become; it is not 
by bidding them to be gone, that we can at once 
dismiss them; they may be suppressed and lie dor- 
mant for a time, and resume their force, at an un- 
expected moment, by some sudden temptation; 
they can be subdued only by continued caution and 
repeated conflicts. 

The longer sin has been indulged, the more irk- 
some will be the retrospect of life. So much uneasi- 
ness will be suffered, at the review of years spent 
in vicious enjoyment, that there is reason to fear, 
lest that delay, which began in the love of pleasure, 
will be continued for fear of pain. 

Neither is it certain, that the grace, without 
which no man can correct his own corruption, when 
it has been offered and refused, will be offered again; 
or that he who stopped his ears against the first call, 
will be vouchsafed a second. He cannot expect to 
be received among the servants of God, who will 
obey him only at his own time; for such presump- 
tion is, in some degree, a mockery of God; and we 
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are to consider, secondly, how certain it is, that 
** God is not mocked. ’’ 

God is not mocked in any sense. He will not be 
mocked with counterfeit piety, he will not be 
mocked with idle resolutions; but the sense in 
which the text declares, that ‘‘ God is not mocked, ”’ 
seems to be, that God will not suffer his decrees to 
be invalidated; he will not leave his promises un- 
fulfilled, nor his threats unexecuted. And this will 
easily appear, if we consider, that promises and 
threats can only become ineffectual by change of 
mind, or want of power. God cannot change his 
will; ‘‘he is not a man that he should repent;’’ 
what he has spoken will surely come to pass. 
Neither can he want power to execute his purposes; 
he who spoke, and the world was made, can speak 
again, and it will perish. God’s ‘‘ arm is not short- 
ened, that he cannot save;’’ neither is it shortened, 
that he cannot punish; and that he will do to every 
man according to his works, will be shown, when 
we have considered, 

TuirpDLy: In what sense it is to be understood,. 
that ‘‘ whatsoever a man sows, that shall he reap.’”’ 

To sow and to reap are figurative terms. To sow, 
signifies to act; and to reap, is to receive the 
product of our actions. As no man can sow one sort 
of grain, and reap another, in the ordinary process 
of nature; asno man gathers grapes of thornsor figs of 
thistles, or when he scatters tares in the furrows, 
gathers wheat into his garners; so, in the final dis- 
pensations of providence, the same correspondence 
shall be found in the moral system; every action 
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shall at last be followed by its due consequences; 
we shall be treated according to our obedience or 
transgressions; the good shall not miss their reward, 
nor the wicked escape their punishment; but when 
men shall give account of their own works, they 
that have done good shall pass into everlasting life, 
and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 

Let us, therefore, at this and at all times, most 
heartily and fervently beseech almighty God to give 
us faithful and sincere repentance, to pardon and 
forgive us all our sins, to endue us with the grace 
of his Holy Spirit, and to amend our lives accord- 
ing to his holy will and commandments. 


SeErRMon XI 


** Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, love 
as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’’ 1 Prrenr iii. 8. 


THE apostle, directing this epistle to the new con- 
verts, scattered over the provinces of Asia, having 
laid before them the great advantage of the reli- 
gion which they had embraced, no less than the 
salvation of their souls, and the high price for which 
they were redeemed, the precious blood of Christ, 
proceeds to explain to them what is required by 
their new profession. He reminds them, that they 
live among the heathen, of whom it must neces- 
sarily be supposed, that every one watched their 
conduct with suspicious vigilance; and that it is 
their duty to recommend right belief, by virtuous 
practice; that their example, as well as their argu- 
ments, may propagate the truth. 

In this course of instruction, he first mentions 
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the civil relations of governours and subjects; and 
enjoins them to honour the supreme magistrate, 
and to respect all subordinate authority, which is 
established for the preservation of order, and the 
administration of justice. He then descends to do- 
mestick connections, and recommends to servants 
obedience and patience, and to husbands and wives 
their relative and respective duties, to husbands 
tenderness, and to wives obedience, modesty, and 
gentleness; that the husband, who is not yet con- 
verted by the power of exhortation, may be drawn 
to the religion of his wife, by perceiving its good 
effects upon her conversation and behaviour. 

He then extends his precepts to greater generality, 
and lays down a short system of domestick virtue 
to be universally adopted; directing the new 
Christians, 

First: To be all of one mind. 

By the union of minds which the apostle recom- 
mends, it must be supposed that he means not 
speculative, but practical union; not similitude of 
opinions, but similitude of virtues. In religious 
opinions, if there was then any disagreement, they 
had then living authority to which they might have 
recourse; and their business was probably, at that 
time, more to defend their common faith against 
the heathen, than to debate any subtilties of opinion 
among themselves. But there are innumerable ques- 
tions, in which vanity or interest engages mankind, 
which have little connection with their eternal 
interest; and yet often inflame the passions, and 
produce dislike and malevolence. Sects in philos- 
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ophy, and factions in the state, easily excite mutual 
contempt, or mutual hatred. He whose opinions 
are censured, feels the reputation of his understand- 
ing injured; he, whose party is opposed, finds his 
influence resisted, and perhaps his power, or his 
profit, in danger of diminution. It could not be the 
intention of St. Peter, that all men should think 
alike, either of the operations of nature, or the 
transactions of the state; but that those who 
thought differently should live in peace; that con- 
tradiction should not exasperate the disputants, or 
that the heat should end with the controversy, and 
that the opposition of party, (for such there must 
sometimes be,) should not canker the private 
thoughts, or raise personal hatred or insidious en- 
mity. He required that they should be all of one 
moral mind, that they should all wish and promote 
the happiness of each other, that the danger of a 
Christian should be a common cause, and that no 
one should wish for advantage by the miscarriage 
of another. 

To suppose that there should, in any community, 
be no difference of opinion, is to suppose all, of 
whom that community consists, to be wise alike, 
which cannot happen; or that the understanding of 
one part is submitted to that of another, which, 
however, would not produce uniformity of opinion, 
but only of profession; and is, in important ques- 
tions, contrary to that sincerity and integrity which 
truth requires, and an infraction of that liberty 
which reason allows. But that men, of different 
opinions, should live at peace, is the true effect of 
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that humility, which makes each esteem others 
better than himself, and of that moderation, which 
reason approves, and charity commands. Be ye 
therefore all of one mind; let charity be the pre- 
dominant and universal principle that pervades your 
lives, and regulates your actions. 

SECONDLY: They are directed by the apostle, to 
live as men which have compassion one of another. 

The word which is rendered having’ compassion, 
seems to include a greater latitude of signification, 
than the word compassion commonly obtains. Com- 
passion is not used, but in the sense of tender re- 
gard to the unhappiness of another. But the term 
used by St. Peter may mean mutually feeling for 
each other, receiving the same impressions from the 
same things; and this sense seems to be given it by 
one of the translators. (Castalio.) The precept will 
then be connected and consequential, ‘‘ Be ye all of 
one mind,”’ each feeling, by sympathy,the affections 
of another. 

Sympathy, the quality recommended in the text, 
as it has been now explained, is the great source of 
social happiness. To gain affection, and to preserve 
concord, it is necessary not only to ‘‘ mourn with 
those that mourn,’’ but to ‘‘ rejoice with them that 
rejoice. ”” 

To feel sincere and honest joy at the success of 
another, though it is necessary to true friendship, is 
perhaps neither very common, nor very easy. There 
is in every mind, implanted by nature, a desire of 
superiority, which counteracts the pleasure, which 
the sight of success and happiness ought always to 
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impart. Between men of equal condition, and there- 
fore willingly consulting with each other, any flow 
of fortune, which produces inequality, makes him 
who is left behind look with less content on his own 
condition, and with less kindness on him who has 
reduced him to inferiority. The advancement of a 
superiour gives pain by increasing that distance, by 
difference of station, which was thought already 
greater than could be claimed by any difference: 
and the rise of an inferiour excites jealousy, lest he 
that went before should be overtaken by his follower. 
As cruelty looks upon misery without partaking 
pain, so envy beholds increase of happiness without 
partaking joy. 

Envy and cruelty, the most hateful passions of 
the human breast, are both counteracted by this 
precept, which commanded the Christians of Asia, 
and now commands us, who succeed them in the 
profession of the same faith, and the consciousness 
of the same frailties, to feel one for another. He 
whose mind is so harmonized to the interest of his 
neighbour, that good and evil is common to them 
both, will neither obstruct his rise, nor insult his 
fall; but will be willing to cooperate with him 
through all the vicissitudes of life, and dispensations 
of providence; to honour him that is exalted, to 
help him that is depressed. He will control all those 
emotions which comparison produces; he will not 
consider himself as made poorer by another’s wealth, 
or richer by another’s poverty: he will look, with- 
out malignity, upon superiority, either external or 
intellectual: he will be willing to learn of those that 
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excel in wisdom, and receive instruction with thank- 
fulness; he will be willing to impart his knowledge, 
without fearing lest he should impair his own im- 
portance by the improvement of his hearer. 

How much this generous sympathy would con- 
duce to the comfort and stability of life, a little 
consideration will convince us. Whence are all the 
arts of slanders and depreciation, but from our un- 
willingness to see others greater, or wiser, or happier, 
than ourselves? Whence is a great part of the 
splendour, and all the ostentation of high rank, but 
to receive pleasure from the contemplation of those 
who cannot attain dignity and riches, or to give 
pain to them who look with malignity on those ac- 
quisitions which they have desired in vain ? Whence 
is the pain which vanity suffers from neglect, but 
that it exacted painful homage, and honour which 
is received with more delight, as it is more un- 
willingly conferred ? The pleasures of comparative 
excellence have commonly their source in the pain 
of others, and, therefore, are such pleasures as the 
apostle warns the Christians not to indulge. 

TuHrIrDLy: In pursuance of his injunctions to be 
of one mind, and to sympathize one with another, 
he directs them, to love as brethren, or to be lovers 
of the brethren. (Hammond.) He endeavours to 
establish a species of fraternity among Christians; 
that, as they have all one faith, they may have all 
one interest, and consider themselves as a family 
that must prosper, or suffer all together, and share 
whatever may befall, either of good or evil. The 
highest degree of friendship is called brotherly love; 
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and the term by which man is endeared to man, in 
the language of the gospel, is the appellation of 
brother. We are all brethren by our common rela- 
tion to the universal Father; but that relation is 
often forgotten amongst the contrariety of opinions, 
and opposition of passions, which disturb the peace 
of the world. Ambition has effaced all natural con- 
sanguinity, by calling nation to war against nation, 
and making the destruction of one half of mankind 
the glory of the other. Christian piety, as it revived 
and enforced all the original and primeval duties 
of humanity, so it restored, in some degree, that 
brotherhood, or foundation of kindness, which natu- 
rally arises from some common relation. We are 
brothers as we are men; we are again brothers as we 
are Christians; as men, we are brothers by natural 
necessity ; but as Christians, we are brothers by vol- 
untary choice, and are, therefore, under an apparent 
obligation to fulfil the relation; first, as it is estab- 
lished by our Creator, and, afterwards, as it is chosen 
by ourselves. To havethe same opinionsnaturally pro- 
duces kindness, even when these opinions have no 
consequence; because we rejoice to find our senti- 
ments approved by the judgment of another. But 
those who concur in Christianity have, by that 
agreement in principles, an opportunity of more 
than speculative kindness; they may help forward 
the salvation of each other, by counsel or by reproof, 
by exhortation, by example; they may recall each 
other from deviations, they may excite each other 
to good works. 

Charity, or universa: love, is named by Saint 
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Paul, as the greatest and most illustrious of Chris- 
tian virtues; and our Saviour himself has told us, 
that by this it shall be known that we are his dis- 
ciples, if we love one another. Every affection of 
the soul exerts itself more strongly at the approach 
of its proper object. Christians particularly love one 
another, because they can confer and receive spirit- 
ual benefits. They are indeed to love all men; and 
how much the primitive preachers of the gospel 
loved those that differed from them, they sufficiently 
showed, when they incurred death by their endeav- 
ours to make them Christians. This is the extent of 
evangelical love, to bring into the light of truth 
those who are in darkness, and to keep those from 
falling back into darkness to whom the light has 
been shown. 

Since life overflows with misery, and the world 
is filled with evil, natural and moral, with tempta- 
tion and danger, with calamity and wickedness, 
there are very frequent opportunities of showing 
our unanimity, our sympathy,and our brotherly love, 
by attempts to remove pressures, and mitigate mis- 
fortunes. St. Peter, therefore, particularly presses 
the duty of commiseration, by calling upon us, 

Fourtuiy: To be pitiful; not to look negligently, 
or scornfully, on the miseries of others; but to ap- 
ply such consolation and assistance as providence 
puts into our power. 

To attempt an enumeration of all the opportuni- 
ties which may occur for the exercise of pity, 
would be to form a catalogue of all the ills to which 
human nature is exposed, to count over all the pos- 
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sibilities of calamity, and recount the depredations 
of time, the pains of disease, the blasts of casualty, 
and the mischiefs of malevolence. 

Wherever the eye is turned it sees much misery, 
and there is much which it sees not; many com- 
plaints are heard, and there are many pangs with- 
out complaint. The external acts of mercy, to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to visit the 
sick and the prisoners, we see daily opportunities of 
performing ; and it may be hoped, they are not neg- 
lected by those that abound with what others want. 

But there are other calls upon charity. There are 
sick minds as well as sick bodies; there are under- 
standings perplexed with scruples, there are con- 
sciences tormented with guilt; nor can any greater 
benefit be conferred, than that of settling doubts, 
or comforting despair, and restoring a disquieted 
soul to hope and tranquillity. 

The duty of commiseration is so strongly pressed 
by the gospel, that none deny its obligation. But as 
the measures of beneficence are left undefined, 
every man necessarily determines for himself, 
whether he has contributed his share to the neces- 
sities of others; and amidst the general depravity of 
the world, it can be no wonder if there are found 
some who tax themselves very lightly, and are satis- 
fied with giving very little. 

Some readily find out, that where there is distress 
there is vice, and easily discover the crime of feed- 
ing the lazy, or encouraging the dissolute. To pro- 
mote vice is certainly unlawful; but we do not 
always encourage vice when we relieve the vicious. 
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It is sufficient that our brother is in want; by which 
way he brought his want upon him, let us not too 
curiously inquire. We likewise are sinners. In cases 
undoubted and notorious, some caution may be 
properly used, that charity be not perverted; but no 
man is so bad as to lose his title to Christian kind- 
ness. If a bad man be suffered to perish, how shall 
he repent ? 

Not more justifiable is the omission of duty, which 
proceeds from an expectation of better opportuni- 
ties, or more pressing exigencies. Of such excuses, 
or of such purposes, there can be no end. Delay not 
till to-morrow what thou mayest do to-day! A good 
work is now in thy power, be quick and perform it! 
By thy refusal, others may be discouraged from 
asking; or so near may be the end of thy life, that 
thou mayest never do what is in thy heart. Every 
call to charity is a gift of God, to be received with 
thankfulness, and improved with diligence. 

There are likewise many offices of kindness which 
cannot properly be classed under the duty of com- 
miseration, as they do not presuppose either misery 
or necessity, and yet are of great use for conciliating 
affection, and smoothing the paths of life; and, as 
it is of great importance that goodness should have 
the power of gaining the affections, the apostle has 
not neglected those subordinate duties, for he com- 
mands Christians, 

Firruiy: To be courteous. 

For courteous some substitute the word humble; 
the difference may not be considered as great, for 
pride is a quality that obstructs courtesy. 
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That a precept of courtesy is by no means un- 
worthy of the gravity and dignity of an apostolical 
mandate, may be gathered from the pernicious 
effects which all must have observed to have arisen 
from harsh strictness and sour virtue; such as refuses 
to mingle in harmless gaiety, or give countenance 
to innocent amusements, or which transacts the 
petty business of the day with a gloomy ferocious- 
ness that clouds existence. Goodness of this char- 
acter is more formidable than lovely; it may drive 
away vice from its presence, but will never persuade 
it to stay to be amended; it may teach, it may re- 
monstrate, but the hearer will seek for more mild in- 
struction. To those, therefore, by whose conversation 
the heathens were to be drawn away from errour 
and wickedness, it is the apostle’s precept, that they 
be courteous, that they accommodate themselves, 
as far as innocence allows, to the will of others; that 
they should practise all the established modes of 
ervility, seize all occasions of cultivating kindness, 
and live with the rest of the world with an amicable 
reciprocation of cursory civility, that Christianity 
might not be accused of making men less cheerful 
as companions, less sociable as neighbours, or less 
useful as friends. 

Such is the system of domestick virtue which the 
apostle recommends. His words are few, but their 
meaning is sufficient to fill the greater part of the 
circle of life. Let us remember to be all of one mind, 
so as to grieve and rejoice together; to confirm, by 
constant benevolence, that brotherhood which cre- 
ation and redemption have constituted ! Let us com- 
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miserate and relieve affliction, and endear ourselves 
by general gentleness and affability: it will from 
hence soon appear how much goodness is to be 
loved, and how much human nature is meliorated 
by religion. 

SERMON XII 


**T have seen all the works that are done under the sun; and behold, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.”’ Ecct. i. 14. 

Tuar all human actions terminate in vanity, and 
all human hopes will end in vexation, is a position, 
from which nature withholds our credulity, and 
which our fondness for the present life, and worldly 
enjoyments, disposes us to doubt, however forcibly 
it may be urged upon us, by reason or experience. 

Every man will readily enough confess, that his 
own condition discontents him; and that he has not 
yet been able, with all his labour, to make happi- 
ness, or, with all his inquiries, to find it. But he 
still thinks, it is somewhere to be found, or by some 
means to be procured. His envy sometimes per- 
suades him to imagine, that others possess it; and 
his ambition points the way, by which he supposes 
that he shall reach, at last, the station to which it 
is annexed. Every one wants something to happi- 
ness; and when he has gained what he first wanted, 
he wants something else; he wears out life in efforts 
and pursuits, and perhaps dies, regretting that he 
must leave the world, when he is about to enjoy it. 

So great is our interest, or so great we think it, 
to believe ourselves able to procure our own happi- 
ness, that experience never convinces us of our 
impotence; and, indeed, our miscarriages might be 
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reasonably enough imputed by us, to our own un- 
skilfulness, or ignorance; if we were able to derive 
intelligence from no experience but our own. But 
surely we may be content to credit the general 
voice of mankind, complaining incessantly of gen- 
eral infelicity: and when we see the restlessness 
of the young, and peevishness of the old; when we 
find the daring and the active combating misery, 
and the calm and humble lamenting it; when the 
vigorous are exhausting themselves in struggles with 
their own condition, and the old and the wise re- 
tiring from the contest, in weariness and despond- 
ency; we may be content, at last, to conclude, that 
if happiness had been to be found, some would 
have found it, and that it is vain to search longer 
for what all have missed. 

But though our obstinacy should hold out, 
against common experience and common authority, 
it might at least give way to the declaration of 
Solomon, who has left this testimony to succeed- 
ing ages, that all human pursuits and labours are 
vanity. From the like conclusion made by other 
men, we may escape, by considering, that their ex- 
perience was small, and their power narrow; that 
they pronounced with confidence upon that which 
they could not know; and that many pleasures 
might be above their reach, and many more be- 
yond their observation; they may be considered, 
as uttering the dictates of discontent, rather than 
persuasion; and as speaking not so much of the 
general state of things, as of their own share, and 
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But the character of Solomon leaves no room for 
subterfuge; he did not judge of what he did not 
know. He had in his possession, whatever power 
and riches, and, what is still more, whatever wis- 
dom and knowledge could confer. As he understood 
the vegetable creation, from the cedar of Libanus, 
to the hysop on the wall; so there is no doubt, but 
he had taken a survey of all the gradations of human 
life, from the throne of the prince, to the shep- 
herd’s cottage. He had in his hand all the instru- 
ments of happiness, and in his mind the skill to 
apply them. Every power of delight which others 
possessed, he had authority to summon, or wealth 
to purchase; all that royal prosperity could supply, 
was accumulated upon him; at home he had peace, 
and in foreign countries he had honour; what every 
nation could supply, was poured down before him. 
If power be grateful, he was a king; if there be 
pleasure in knowledge, he was the wisest of man- 
kind; if wealth can purchase happiness, he had so 
much gold, that silver was little regarded. Over all 
these advantages, presided a mind, in the highest 
degree disposed to magnificence and voluptousness, 
so eager in pursuit of gratification, that, alas! after 
every other price had been bid for happiness, re- 
ligion and virtue were brought to the sale. But, 
after the anxiety of his inquiries, the weariness of 
his labours, and the loss of his innocence, he obtained 
only this conclusion: ‘‘I have seen all the works 
that are done under the sun, and behold, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. ”’ 

That this result of Solomon’s experience, thus 
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solemnly bequeathed by him to all generations, may 
not be transmtted to us without its proper use; let 
us diligently consider, 

First: In what sense we are to understand, that 
all is vanity. 

SECONDLY: How far the conviction, that all is 
vanity, ought to influence the conduct of life. 

THIRDLY: What consequences the serious and 
religious mind may deduce from the position, that 
all is vanity. 

When we examine, first, in what sense we are to 
understand that all is vanity; we must remember, 
that the preacher is not speaking of religious prac- 
tices, or of any actions immediately commanded by 
God, or directly referred to him; but of such em- 
ployments as we pursue by choice, and such works 
as we perform in hopes of arecompense in the present 
life; such as flatter the imagination with pleasing 
scenes, and probable increase of temporal felicity ; 
of this he determines that all is vanity, and every 
hour confirms his determination. 

The event of all human endeavours is uncertain. 
He that plants may gather no fruit; he that sows 
may reap no harvest. Even the most simple opera- 
tions are liable to miscarriage, from causes which 
we cannot foresee; and if we could foresee them, 
cannot prevent. What can be more vain than the 
confidence of man, when the annual provision made 
for the support of life is not only exposed to the 
uncertainty of weather, and the variation of the sky, 
but lies at the mercy of the reptiles of the earth or 
the insects of the air ? The rain and the wind he 
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cannot command; the caterpillar he cannot destroy ; 
and the locust he cannot drive away. 

But these effects, which require only the concur- 
rence of natural causes, though they depend little 
upon human power, are yet made by providence 
regular and certain, in comparison with those ex- 
tensive and complicated undertakings, which must 
be brought to pass by the agency of man, and 
which require the union of many understandings, 
and the cooperations of many hands. The history of 
mankind is little else than a narrative of designs 
which have failed, and hopes that have been disap- 
pointed. In all matters of emulation and contest, 
the success of one implies the defeat of another, 
and at least half the transaction terminates in mis- 
ery. And in designs not directly contrary to the 
interest of another, and, therefore, not opposed 
either by artifice or violence, it frequently happens, 
that by negligence or mistake, or unseasonable ofh- 
ciousness, a very hopeful project is brought to 
nothing. 

To find examples of disappointment and uncer- 
tainty, we need not raise our thoughts to the in- 
terests of nations, nor follow the warrior to the 
field, or the statesman to the council. The little 
transactions of private families are entangled with 
perplexities; and the hourly occurrences of common 
life are filling the world with discontent and com- 
plaint. Every man hopes for kindness from his 
friends, diligence from his servants, and obedience 
from his children; yet friends are often unfaithful, ser- 
vants negligent, and children rebellious. Human wis- 
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dom has, indeed, exhausted its power in giving rules 
for the conduct of life; but those rules are them- 
selves but vanities. They are difficult to be observed, 
and, though observed, are uncertain in the effect. 

The labours of man are not only uncertain, but 
imperfect. If we perform what we design, we yet 
do not obtain what we expected. What appeared 
great when we desired it, seems little when it is at- 
tained; the wish is still unsatisfied, and something 
always remains behind, without which the gratifi- 
cation isincomplete. He that rises to greatness finds 
himself in danger; he that obtains riches perceives 
that he cannot gain esteem. He that is caressed, 
sees interest lurking under kindness; and he that 
hears his own praises, suspects that he is flattered. 
Discontent and doubt are always pursuing us. Our 
endeavours end without performance, and perform- 
ance ends without satisfaction. 

But, since this uncertainty and imperfection is 
the lot which our Creator has appointed for us, we 
are to inquire, 

SECONDLY: How far the conviction, that all is 
vanity, ought to influence the conduct of life. 

Human actions may be distinguished into vari- 
ous classes. Some are actions of duty, which can 
never be vain, because God will reward them. Yet 
these actions, considered as terminating in this 
world, will often produce vexation. It is our duty 
to admonish the vitious, to instruct the ignorant, 
and relieve the poor; and our admonitions will, 
sometimes, produce anger, instead of amendment; 
our instructions will be sometimes bestowed upon 
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the perverse, the stupid, and the inattentive; and 
our charity will be sometimes misapplied by those 
that receive it; and, instead of feeding the hungry, 
will pamper the intemperate; but these disappoint- 
ments do not make good actions vain, though they 
show us how much all success depends upon causes 
on which we have no influence. 

There are likewise actions of necessity; these are 
often vain and vexatious; but such is the order of 
the world, that they cannot be omitted. He that 
will eat bread, must plough and sow; though it is 
not certain that he who ploughs and sows shall eat 
bread. It is appointed, that life should be sustained 
by labour; and we must not sink down in sullen 
idleness, when our industry is permitted to miscarry. 
We shall often have occasion to remember the sen- 
tence denounced by the preacher upon all that is 
done under the sun; but we must still prosecute 
our business, confess our imbecility, and turn our 
eyes upon Him, whose mercy is over all his works, 
and who, though he humbles our pride, will suc- 
cour our necessities. 

Works of absolute necessity, are few and simple; 
avery great part of human diligence is laid out in 
accommodations of ease, or refinements of pleasure; 
and the farther we pass beyond the boundaries of 
necessity, the more we lose ourselves in the regions 
of vanity, and the more we expose ourselves to 
vexation of spirit. As we extend our pleasures, 
we multiply our wants. The pain of hunger is 
easily appeased, but to surmount the disgust of ap- 
petite vitiated by indulgence, all the arts of luxury 
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are required, and all are often vain. When to the 
enjoyments of sense, are superadded the delights of 
fancy, we form a scheme of happiness that never 
can be complete, for we can always imagine more 
than we possess. All social pleasures put us more 
or Jess in the power of others, who sometimes can- 
not, and sometimes will not, please us. Conversa- 
tions of argument often end in bitterness of 
controversy; and conversations of mirth, in petu- 
lance and folly. Friendship is violated by interest, 
or broken by passion, and benevolence finds its 
kindness bestowed on the worthless and ungrateful. 

But most certain is the disappointment of him who 
places his happiness in comparative good, and con- 
siders, not what he himself wants, but what others 
have. The delight of eminence must, by its own 
nature, be rare; because he that is eminent must 
have many below him; and, therefore, if we sup- 
pose such desires general, as very general they are, 
the happiness of a few must arise from the misery 
of many. He that places his delight in the extent 
of his renown, is, in some degree, at the mercy of 
every tongue; not only malevolence, but indiffer- 
ence, may disturb him; and he may be pained, not 
only by those who speak ill, but by those likewise 
that say nothing. 

As every engine of artificial motion, as it consists 
of more parts, is in more danger of deficience and 
disorder ; so every effect, as it requires the agency of 
greater numbers, is more likely to fail. Yet what pleas- 
ure is granted to man, beyond the gross gratifica- 
tions of sense, common to him with other animals, 
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that does not demand the help of others, and the 
help of greater numbers, as the pleasure is subli- 
mated and enlarged ? And since such is the consti- 
tution of things, that whatever can give pleasure 
can likewise cause uneasiness, there is little hope 
that uneasiness will be long escaped. Of them 
whose offices are necessary to felicity, some will be 
perverse, and some will be unskilful; some will 
negligently withhold their contributions, and some 
will enviously withdraw them. The various and 
opposite directions of the human mind, which divide 
men into so many different occupations, keep all 
the inhabitants of the earth perpetually busy; but 
when it is considered, that the business of every 
man is to counteract the purpose of some other 
man, it will appear, that universal activity cannot 
contribute much to universal happiness. Of those 
that contend, one must necessarily be overcome, 
and he that prevails never has his labour rewarded 
to his wish; but finds that he has been contending 
for that which cannot satisfy, and engaged in a con- 
test where even victory is vanity. 

What then is the influence which the conviction 
of this unwelcome truth ought to have upon our 
conduct ? It ought to teach us humility, patience, 
and diffidence. When we consider how little we 
know of the distant consequence of our own actions, 
how little the greatest personal qualities can pro- 
tect us from misfortune, how much all our impor- 
tance depends upon the favour of others, how 
uncertainly that favour is bestowed, and how 
easily it is lost; we shall find that we have very 
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little reason to be proud. That which is most apt 
to relate the thoughts, height of place, and great- 
ness of power, is the gift of others. No man can, 
by any natural or intrinsic faculties, maintain him- 
self in a state of superiority; he is exalted to his 
place, whatever it be, by the concurrence of those 
who are, for a time, content to be counted his in- 
feriours; he has no authority in himself; he is only 
able to control some, by the help of others. If de- 
pendence be a state of humiliation, every man has 
reason to be humble, for every man is dependent. 

But however pleasing these considerations may 
be, however unequal our condition is to all our 
wishes or conceptions, we are not to admit im- 
patience into our bosoms, or increase the evils of 
life, by vain throbs of discontent. To live in a world 
where all is vanity, has been decreed by our Crea- 
tor to be the lot of man—a lot which we cannot 
alter by murmuring, but may soften by submission. 

The consideration of the vanity of all human 
purposes and projects, deeply impressed upon the 
mind, necessarily produces that difference in all 
worldly good, which is necessary to the regulation 
of our passions, and the security of our innocence. 
In a smooth course of prosperity, an unobstructed 
progression from wish to wish, while the success of 
one design facilitates another, and the opening 
prospect of life shows pleasures at a distance; to 
conclude that the passage will be always clear, and 
that the delights which solicit from far, will, when 
_ they are attained, fill the soul with enjoyments, 
must necessarily produce violent desires, and eager 
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pursuits, contempt of those that are behind, and 
malignity to those that are before. But the full 
persuasion that all earthly good is uncertain in the 
attainment, and unstable in the possession, and the 
frequent recollection of the slender supports on 
which we rest, and the dangers which are always 
hanging over us, will dictate inoffensive modesty, 
and mild benevolence. He does not rashly treat an- 
other with contempt, who doubts the duration of 
his own superiority: he will not refuse assistance to 
the distressed, who supposes that he may quickly 
need it himself. He that considers how imperfectly 
human wisdom can judge of that which has not 
been tried, will seldom think any possibilities of 
advantage worthy of vehement desire. As his hopes 
are moderate, his endeavours will be calm. He will 
not fix his fond hopes upon things which he knows 
to be vanity, but will enjoy this world as one who 
knows that he does not possess it: and that this is 
the disposition which becomes our condition, will 
appear when we consider, 

TurrpLty: What consequences the serious and 
religious mind may draw from the position, that all 
is vanity. 

When the present state of man is considered, 
when an estimate is made of his hopes, his pleas- 
ures, and his possessions; when his hopes appear to 
be deceitful, his labours ineffectual, his pleasures 
unsatisfactory, and his possessions fugitive, it is 
natural to wish for an abiding city, for a state more 
constant and permanent, of which the objects may 
be more proportioned to our wishes, and the enjoy- 
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ments to our capacities; and from this wish it is 
reasonable to infer, that such a state is designed for 
us by that infinite Wisdom, which, as it does noth- 
ing in vain, has not created minds with compre- 
hensions never to be filled. When revelation is 
consulted, it appears that such a state is really prom- 
ised; and that, by the contempt of worldly pleas- 
ures it is to be obtained. We then find, that 
instead of lamenting the imperfection of earthly 
things, we have reason to pour out thanks to Him, 
who orders all for our good; that he has made the 
world, such as often deceives, and often afflicts us; 
that the charms of interest are not suchas our frailty 
isunable to resist ; but that we have such interruptions 
of our pursuits, and such languor in our enjoyments, 
such pains of body and anxiety of mind,as repress de- 
sire, and weaken temptation; and happy will it be 
if we follow the gracious directions of providence, 
and determine, that no degree of earthly felicity 
shall be purchased with a crime; if we resolve no 
longer to bear the chains of sin, to employ all our 
endeavours upon transitory and imperfect pleasures, 
or to divide our thoughts between the world and 
heaven; but to bid farewell to sublunary vanities, 
to endure no longer an unprofitable vexation of 
spirit; but with pure heart and steady faith to 
‘‘fear God and to keep his commandments;’’ and 
remember that ‘‘ this is the whole of man.’’ 
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** Having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” 2 Tra. 
iii. 5, first part. 

WHEN St. Paul, in the precepts given to Timothy 
for his instruction how to regulate and purify the 
conversation of the first Christians, directed him to 
take care that those men should be avoided, as 
dangerous and pestilent, who, having the form of 
godliness, denied the power; it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, that he meant, in his direct and immediate 
intention, to awaken his caution against gross 
hypocrites; such as may easily be supposed to have 
appeared too often in the most early seminaries of 
Christianity ; who made an appearance of righteous- 
ness subservient to worldly interest; and whose 
conversion, real or pretended, gave them an oppor- 
tunity of preying upon artless simplicity, by claim- 
ing that kindness which the first believers showed 
to one another; and obtaining benefactions which 
they did not want, and eating bread for which they 
did not labour. 

To impostors of this kind, the peculiar state of 
the first Christians would naturally expose them. 
As they were surrounded by enemies, they were 
glad to find, in any man, the appearance of a friend; 
as they were wearied with importunate contradic- 
tion, they were desirous of an interval of respite, 
by consorting with any one that professed the same 
opinions; and what was still more favourable to 
such impostors, when they had, by embracing an 
unpopular and persecuted religion, divested them- 
selves, in a great degree, of secular interest, they 
were likely often to want that vigilance and suspicion 
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which is forced, even upon honest minds, by much 
converse with the world, and frequent transactions 
with various characters; and which our divine Mas- 
ter teaches us to practise, when he commands us 
to join the wisdom of the serpent with the harm- 
lessness of the dove. The first Christians must have 
been, in the highest degree, zealous to strengthen 
their faith in themselves, and propagate it in others; 
and zeal easily spreads the arms, and opens the bosom 
to an adherent, or a proselyte,as to one, that adds an- 
other suffrage to truth, and strengthens the support 
of a good cause. Men of this disposition, and in this 
state of life, would easily be enamoured of the form 
of godliness, and not soon discover that the power 
was wanting. Men naturally think others like them- 
selves, and, therefore, a good man is easily per- 
suaded to credit the appearance of virtue. 
Hypocrisy, however, was not confined to the 
apostolick ages. All times, and all places, have pro- 
duced men, that have endeavoured to gain credit 
by false pretentions to excellence, and have rec- 
ommended themselves to kindness or esteem, by 
specious professions, and ostentatious displays of 
counterfeited virtues.—It is, however, less neces- 
sary now to obviate this kind of fraud, by exhorta- 
tions to caution; for that simplicity, which lay open 
to its operation, is not now very frequently to be 
found. The hypocrite, in these times, seldom boasts 
of much success. He is for the most part soon dis- 
covered; and when he is once known, the world 
will not wait for counsel to avoid him, for the good 
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detest, and the bad despise him. He is hated for 
his attempts, and scorned for his miscarriage. 

It may, therefore, be proper to consider the dan- 
ger of a form of righteousness without the power, 
in a different and secondary sense, and to examine 
whether, as there are some who, by this form, de- 
ceive others, there are not some, likewise, that 
deceive themselves; who pacify their consciences 
with an appearance of piety, and live and die in 
dangerous tranquillity and delusive confidence. 

In this inquiry it will be proper to consider, 

First: What may be understood by the form of 
godliness, as distinct from the power. 

SECONDLY: What is the power of godliness, with- 
out which the form is defective and unavailing. 

THIRDLY: How far it is necessary to the Chris- 
tian life, that the form and power should subsist 
together. 

Let it, therefore, be first considered, what may be 
easily and naturally understood by the form of god- 
liness as distinct from the power. 

By the force of godliness, may be properly un- 
derstood, not only a specious practice of religious 
duties, exhibited to public notice, but all external 
acts of worship, all rites and ceremonies, all stated 
observances, and all compliance with temporary 
and local injunctions and regularities. 

The religion of the Jews, from the time of Moses, 
comprised a great number of burdensome ceremo- 
nies, required by God for reasons which perhaps 
human wisdom has never fully discovered. Of these 
ceremonies, however, some were typically repre- 
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sentative of the Christian institution, and some, by 
keeping them distinct, by dissimilitude of customs 
from the nations that surrounded them, had a 
tendency to secure them from the influence of ill 
example, and preserve them from the contagion of 
idolatry. 

To the use of observances, thus important, they 
were confined by the strongest obligations. They 
were, indeed, external acts, but they were instituted 
by Divine authority ; they were not to be considered 
merely as instrumental and expedient, as means 
which might be omitted, if their ends were secured: 
they were positively enjoined by the supreme Leg- 
islator, and were not left to choice, or discretion, 
or secular laws; to the will of the powerful, or the 
judgment of the prudent. 

Yet even these sacred rites might be punctually 
performed, without making the performer accept- 
able to God; the blood of bulls and of goats might 
be poured out in vain, if the desires were not regu- 
lated, or the passions subdued. The sacrifices of the 
oppressour, or extortioner, were not an atonement, 
but an abomination. Forgiveness was obtained, not 
by incense, but by repentance; the offender was re- 
quired to rend his heart, and not his garment; a 
contrite and a broken heart was the oblation which 
the supreme Judge did not despise. 

So much was the moral law exalted above all 
ceremonial institutions, even in that dispensation by 
which so many ceremonies were commanded, that 
those two parts of duty were distinguished by the 
appellations of body and spirit. As the body, sepa- 
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rated from the spirit, is a mass, lifeless, motionless, 
and useless; so the external practice of ritual observ- 
ances was ineffectual and vain, an action without a 
meaning, a labour by which nothing was produced. 
As the spirit puts the limbs into motion, and directs 
their action to an end, so justice and mercy gave 
energy to ceremonies, made the oblation grateful, 
and the worshipper accepted. 

The professors of Christianity have few cere- 
monies indispensably enjoined them. Their religion 
teaches them to worship God, not with local or 
temporary ceremonies, but in spirit and in truth; 
that is, with internal purity, and moral righteous- 
ness. For spirit, in this sense, seems to be opposed 
to the body of external rites, and truth is known to 
signify, in the biblical language, the sum of those 
duties which we owe to one another. 

Yet such are the temptations of interest, and 
pleasure, and so prevalent is the desire of enjoying 
at once the pleasures of sin for a season, and the 
hopes of happiness to eternity ; that even the Chris- 
tian religion has been depraved by artificial modes 
of piety, and succedaneous practices of reconcilia- 
tion. Men have been ever persuaded, that by doing 
something, to which they think themselves not 
obliged, they may purchase an exemption from such 
duties as they find themselves inclined to violate: 
that they may commute with heaven for a temporal 
fine, and make rigour atone for relaxity. 

In ages and countries, in which ignorance has pro- 
duced and nourished superstition, many artifices 
have been invented, of practising piety without 
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virtue, and repentance without amendment. The de- 
votion of our blind forefathers consisted, for a great 
part, in rigorous austerities, laborious pilgrimages, 
and gloomy retirement; and that which now pre- 
vails, in the darker provinces of the popish world, 
exhausts its power in absurd veneration for some 
particular saint, expressed too often by honours paid 
to his image, or in a stated number of prayers, 
uttered with very little attention, and very fre- 
quently with little understanding. 

Some of these practices may be, perhaps, justly 
imputed to the grossness of a people, scarcely ca- 
pable of worship purely intellectual; to the necessity 
of complying with the weakness of men who must 
be taught their duty by material images, and sen- 
sible impressions. This plea, however, will avail but 
little, in defence of abuses not only permitted, but 
encouraged by pertinacious vindications, and ficti- 
tious miracles. 

It is apparent that the Romish clergy have at- 
tributed too much efficacy to pious donations, and 
charitable establishments; and that they have made 
liberality to the church, and bounty to the poor, 
equivalent to the whole system of our duty to God, 
and to our neighbour. 

Yet nothing can be more repugnant to the gen- 
eral tenour of the evangelical revelation, than an 
opinion that pardon may be bought, and guilt 
effaced, by a stipulated expiation. We naturally 
catch the pleasures of the present hour, and gratify 
the calls of the reigning passion: and what shall 


hinder the man of violence from outrage and mis- 
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chief, or restrain the pursuer of interest from fraud 
and circumvention, when they are told, that after a 
life passed in disturbing the peace of life, and vio- 
lating the security of possession, they may die at 
last in peace, by founding an alms-house, without 
the agonies of deep contrition ? 

But errour and corruption are often to be found 
where there are neither Jews nor Papists. Let us 
not look upon the depravity of others with triumph, 
nor censure it with bitterness. Every sect may find, 
in its own followers, those who have the form of 
godliness without the power; every man, if he exam- 
ines his own conduct without intention to be his own 
flatterer,may,to a certain degree,find it in himself. 

To give the heart to God, and to give the whole 
heart, is very difficult; the last, the great effort of 
long labour, fervent prayer, and diligent medita- 
tion. Many resolutions are made, and many relapses 
lamented, and many conflicts with our own desires, 
with the powers of the world, and the powers of 
darkness, must be sustained, before the will of man 
is made wholly obedient to the will of God. 

In the mean time, we are willing to find some 
way to heaven, less difficult and less obstructed, to 
keep our hopes alive by faint endeavours, and to 
lull our consciences by such expedients as we may 
easily practise. Not yet resolved to live wholly to 
God, and yet afraid to live wholly to the world, we do 
something in recompense for that which we neglect, 
and resign something that we may keep the rest. 

To be strictly religious, is difficult; but we may 
be zealously religious at little expense. By express- 
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ing on all occasions our detestation of heresy 
and popery, and all other horrours, we erect our- 
selves into champions for truth, without much hazard 
or trouble. The hopes of zeal are not wholly ground- 
less. Indifference in questions of importance is no 
amiable quality. He that is warm for truth, and 
fearless in its defence, performs one of the duties 
of a good man; he strengthens his own conviction, 
and guards others from delusion; but steadiness of 
belief, and boldness of profession, are yet only 
part of the form of godliness, which may be attained 
by those who deny the power. 

As almost every man is, by nature or by accident, 
exposed to danger from particular temptations, and 
disposed to some vices more than to others; so all are, 
either by disposition of mind, or the circumstances 
of life, inclined or compelled to some laudable 
practices. Of this happy tendency it is common to 
take advantage, by pushing the favourite, or the 
convenient virtue, to its utmost extent, and to lose 
all sense of deficiency in the perpetual contempla- 
tion of some single excellence. 

Thus some please themselves with a constant 
regularity of life, and decency of behaviour,—they 
hear themselves commended, and superadd their 
own approbation. They know, or might know, that 
they have secret faults; but, as they are not open 
to accusation, they are not inquisitive to their own 
disquiet; they are satisfied that they do not corrupt 
others, and that the world will not be worse by 
their example. 

Some are punctual in the attendance on public 
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worship, and perhaps in the performance of private 
devotion. These they know to be great duties, and 
resolve not to neglect them. It is right they go so 
far; and with so much that is right they are satis- 
fied. They are diligent in adoration, but defective 
in obedience. 

Such men are often not hypocrites; the virtues 
which they practise arise from their principles. The 
man of regularity really hopes that he shall recom- 
mend goodness to those that know him. The fre- 
quenter of the church really hopes to propitiate his 
Creator. Their religion is sincere; what is reprehen- 
sible is, that it is partial, that the heart is yet not 
purified, and that yet many inordinate desires re- 
main, not only unsubdued, but unsuspected, under 
the splendid cover of some specious practice, with 
which the mind delights itself too much, to take a 
rigorous survey of its own motions. 

In condemnation of those who presume to hope 
that the performance of one duty will obtain excuse 
for the violation of others, it is affirmed by St. 
James, that he who breaks one commandment is 
guilty of all; and he defends his position by ob- 
serving, that they are all delivered by the same 
authority. 

His meaning is not, that all crimes are equal, or 
that in any one crime all others are involved; but 
that the law of God is to be obeyed with complete 
and unreserved submission; and that he who violates 
any of its ordinances, will not be justified by his 
observation of all the rest; since, as the whole is of 
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Divine authority, every breach, wilful and unre- 
pented, is an act of rebellion against Omnipotence. 
One of the artifices, by which men, thus defec- 
tively religious, deceive themselves, is that of com- 
paring their own behaviour with that of men openly 
vitious, and generally negligent; and inferring that 
themselves are good, because they suppose that they 
see others worse. The account of the Pharisee and 
Publican may show us that, in rating our own merit, 
we are in danger of mistake. But, though the esti- 
mate should be right, it is still to be remembered, 
that he who is not worst, may yet fall far below 
what will be required. Our rule of duty is not the 
virtue of men, but the law of God, from which 
alone we can learn what will be required. 
SECONDLY: What is that power of godliness with- 
out which the form is defective and unavailing. 
The power of godliness is contained in the love 
of God and of our neighbour; in that sum of reli- 
gion, in which, as we are told by the Saviour of the 
world, the law and the prophets are comprised. The 
love of God will engage us to trust in his protec- 
tion, to acquiesce in his dispensations, to keep his 
laws, to meditate on his perfection, and to declare 
our confidence and submission, by profound and 
frequent adoration; to impress his glory on our 
minds by songs of praise, to inflame our gratitude 
by acts of thanksgiving, to strengthen our faith, and 
exalt our hope, by pious meditations; and to implore 
his protection of our imbecility, and his assistance 
of our frailty, by humble supplication: and when 
we love God with the whole heart, the power of god- 
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liness will be shown by steadiness in temptation, by 
patience in affliction, by faith in the Divine prom- 
ises, by perpetual dread of sin, by continual aspira- 
tions after higher degrees of holiness, and contempt 
of the pains and pleasures of the world, when they 
obstruct the progress of religious excellence. 

The power of godliness, as it is exerted in the 
love of our neighbour, appears in the exact and 
punctual discharge of all the relative and social du- 
ties. He whom this power actuates and directs, will 
regulate his conduct, so as neither to do injury, nor 
willingly to give offence. He will neither be a tyran- 
nical governour, nor a seditious subject; neither a 
cruel parent, nor a disobedient son; neither an op- 
pressive master, nor an eye-servant. But he will not 
stop at negative goodness, nor rest in the mere for- 
bearance of evil; he will search out occasions of 
beneficence, and extend his care to those who have 
no other claim to his attention than the great com- 
munity of relation to the universal Father of man- 
kind. To enumerate the various modes of charity, 
which true godliness may suggest, as it is difficult, 
would be useless. They are as extensive as want, and 
as various as misery. 

We must, however, remember that where the 
form of godliness appears, we must not always sup- 
pose the power to be wanting, because its influence 
is not universal and complete; nor think every thing 
to be avoided, in whom we discover either defective 
virtues, or actual faults. The power subsists in him 
who is contending with corruption, though he has 
not yet entirely subdued it. He who falleth seven 
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times a day may yet, by the mercy of God, be 
numbered among the just; the purest human virtue 
has much feculence. The highest flights of the soul 
soar not beyond the clouds and vapours of the earth; 
the greatest attainments are very imperfect; and he 
who is most advanced in excellence was once in a 
lower state, and in that lower state was yet worthy 
of love and reverence. One instance of the power of 
godliness is, readiness to help the weak, and com- 
fort the fallen, to look with compassion upon the 
frail, to rekindle those whose ardour is cooling, and 
to recall those who, by inadvertency, or under the 
influence of strong temptation, have wandered from 
the right way; and to favour al! them who mean 
well, and wish to be better, though their meaning 
and their wishes have not yet fully reformed their 
lives. 

There is likewise danger lest, in the pursuit of 
the power of godliness, too little regard be paid to 
the form, and lest the censure of hypocrisy be too 
hastily passed, and a life apparently regular and 
serious be considered as an artifice to conceal bad 
purposes and secret views. 

That this opinion, which some are very willing 
to indulge, may not prevail so as to discountenance 
the profession of piety, we are to consider, 

THIRDLY: How far it is necessary to the Christian 
life, that the form and power of godliness should 
subsist together. 

It may be with great reason affirmed, that though 
there may be the appearance of godliness without the 
reality, there can hardly be the reality without the 
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appearance. Part of the duties of a Christian are 
necessarily publick. We are to worship God in the 
congregation; we are to make open profession of 
our hope and faith. One of the great duties of man, 
as a social being, is, to let his light shine before 
men, to instruct by the prevalence of his example, 
and, as far as his influence extends, to propagate 
goodness and enforce truth. No man is to boast of 
his own excellence, for this reason among others; 
the arrogance will make excellence less amiable, and 
less attractive of imitation. No man is to conceal 
the reverence of religion, or his zeal for truth and 
right; because, by shrinking from the notice of 
mankind, he betrays diffidence of the cause which 
he wishes to maintain. He, whose piety begins and 
ends in zeal for opinions, and in clamour against 
those who differ from him, is certainly yet without 
the vital energy of religion; but, if his opinions 
regulate his conduct, he may with great justice 
show his fervour, having already shown his sincerity. 
He that worships God in publick, and offends him 
by secret vices, if he means to make the good part 
of his conduct balance the bad, is to be censured 
and instructed; if he means to gain the applause of 
men, and to make outward sanctity an instrument 
of mischief, he is to be detested and avoided; but 
he that really endeavours to obey God in secret, 
neglects part of his duty, if he omits the solemni- 
ties of publick worship. The form of godliness, as 
it consists in the rites of religion, is the instrument 
given us by God for the acquisition of the power; 
the means as well as the end are prescribed; nor 
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can he expect the help of grace, or the Divine ap- 
probation, who seeks them by any other method 
than that which infinite Wisdom has condescended 
to appoint. 
SERMON XIV 
“*Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in thee.’’ Isaran xxvi. 3. 

In order to the explication of this text, or the en- 
forcement of the precept implied in it, there seems 
to be no necessity, either of proving, that all men 
are desirous of happiness, or that their desire, for 
the most part, fails of being gratified. Every man is 
conscious, that he neither performs, nor forbears 
any thing upon any other motive than the prospect, 
either of an immediate gratification, or a distant re- 
ward; that whether he complies with temptation, 
or repels it, he is still influenced by the same general 
regard to his own felicity: but that when he yields 
to the solicitation of his appetite, or the impulse of 
his passions, he is overborn by the prevalence of the 
object before him; and when he adheres to his duty, 
in opposition to his present interest, he is influenced 
by the hopes of future happiness. 

That almost every man is disappointed in his 
search after happiness, is apparent from the clam- 
ourous complaints which are always to be heard; 
from the restless discontent, which is hourly to be 
observed; and from the incessant pursuit of new ob- 
jects, which employ almost every moment of every 
man’s life. For a desire of change is a sufficient 
proof, that we are dissatisfied with our present state; 
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we desire to avoid, or miss some enjoyment which 
we wish to possess. 

The true cause of this general disgust, an unprej- 
udiced and attentive survey of the world will not 
long fail of discovering. It will easily appear, that 
men fail to gain what they so much desire, because 
they seek it where it is not to be found, because 
they suffer themselves to be dazzled by specious ap- 
pearances, resign themselves up to the direction of 
their passions, and, when one pursuit has failed of 
affording them that satisfaction which they expected 
from it, apply themselves with the same ardour to 
another equally unprofitable, and waste their lives in 
successive delusions, in idle schemes of imaginary 
enjoyment; in the chase of shadows which fleet be- 
fore them, and in attempts to grasp a bubble, which, 
however it may attract the eye by the brightness 
of its colour, is neither solid nor lasting, but owes 
its beauty only to its distance, and is no sooner 
touched than it disappears. 

As men differ in age or disposition, they are ex- 
posed to different delusions in this important in- 
quiry. The young and the gay imagine happiness to 
consist in show, in merriment and noise, or in a con- 
stant succession of amusements, or in the gratifica- 
tion of their appetites, and the frequent repetition 
of sensual pleasures. Instead of founding happiness 
on the solid basis of reason and reflection, they raise 
an airy fabrick of momentary satisfaction, which is 
perpetually decaying, and perpetually to be repaired. 
They pleased themselves, not with thinking justly, 
but with avoiding to think at all, with a suspense 
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of all the operations of their intellectual faculties, 
which defends them from remembrance of the past, 
or anticipation of the future. They lull themselves 
in an enervate and cowardly dissipation, and, instead 
of being happy, are only indolent. 

That this state is not a state of happiness, that it 
affords no real satisfaction to a reasonable mind, 
those who appear most engaged in it will, in their 
calmest moments, readily confess. Those among 
them, on whom providence has bestowed such abili- 
ties as are necessary to the discovery of truth, and 
the distinction of appearance from realty (for, among 
the negligent and voluptuous, men of this character 
are sometimes to be found,) have always owned, 
that their felicity is like that of a deep sleep, from 
which they awake to care and sorrow; or of a pleas- 
ing dream, that affords them short gratifications, of 
which the day deprives them; and that their pleas- 
ures only differ from the phantoms of the night in 
this, that they leave behind them the pangs of guilt, 
with the vexation of disappointment. 

It may be imagined, that reasonable beings must 
quickly discover how little such satisfactions are 
adapted to their nature, and how necessary it is to 
change their measures, in order to the attainment 
of that happiness which they desire; and in effect, 
itis generally found that few, except the young and 
unexperienced, content themselves with sensual 
gratifications; and that men, as they advance in 
years, and improve their judgment by observation, 
always confess, by the alteration of their conduct, 
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that mere voluptuousness is not sufficient to fill the 
desires of the human mind. 

They, therefore, shake off the lethargy of sloth, 
forsake diversion and amusements, and engage in 
the pursuits of riches or of honours. They employ 
those hours, which were frequently suffered to pass 
away unnumbered and unheeded, with the most 
solicitous application, and the most vigilant atten- 
tion. They are no longer negligent of all that passes 
about them, no more careless of the opinions of 
mankind, or unconcerned with regard to censure or 
applause. They become anxious lest any opportunity 
should be lost of improving their fortunes, and lest 
they should give any occasion to reports which may 
injure their reputation, and obstruct their advance- 
ment. They constrain their words, their actions, and 
their looks, to obtain popularity, because they con- 
sider popularity as necessary to grandeur, and 
grandeur as the foundation of happiness. 

But a very short experience teaches, what might 
indeed have been without the trial discovered by 
reflection, that perfect peace, that peace which is 
so much desired, is not to be found in wealth and 
greatness. He that succeeds in his first attempts is 
animated to new designs; new designs produce new 
anxieties and new oppositions; and, though the 
second attempt should be equally happy, it will be 
found, as soon as the transports of novelty have 
ceased, as soon as custom has made elevation 
familiar, that peace is yet to be sought, and that 
new measures must be taken for the attainment of 
that tranquillity, for which it is the nature of man 
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to languish, and the want of which is ill supplied 
by hurry and confusion, by pomp and variety. 

The same disposition which inclines any man to 
raise himself to a superiority over others, will nat- 
urally excite the same desires of greater elevation, 
while he sees any superiour to himself. There is, 
therefore, no hope that, by pursuing greatness, any 
man can be happy, or, at least, this happiness must 
be confined to one, because only one can be with- 
out a superiour; and that one must surely feel his 
enjoyments very frequently disturbed, when he 
remembers by how many the station which he pos- 
sesses is envied and coveted; when he reflects, how 
easily his possessions may be taken from him, per- 
haps by the same arts by which he attained them; 
how quickly the affections of the people may, by 
artful representations of his conduct, be alienated 
from him; or how easily he may be destroyed by 
violence, and what numbers ambition or revenge 
may invite to destroy him. 

There is at least one consideration, which must 
imbitter the life of him, who places his happiness in 
his present state; a consideration that cannot be 
suppressed by any artful sophistries, which the ap- 
petites or the senses are always ready to suggest, 
and which it might be imagined not always possible 
to avoid in the most rapid whirl of pleasure, or the 
most incessant tumults of employment. As it 1s im- 
possible for any man not to know, it may be well 
imagined difficult for him not to remember, that, 
however surrounded by his dependents, however 
caressed. by his patrons, however applauded by his 
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flatterers, or esteemed by his friends, he must one 
day die; that though he should have reason to im- 
agine himself secured from any sudden diminution 
of his wealth, or any violent precipitation from his 
rank or power, yet they must soon be taken away 
by a force, not to be resisted or escaped. He cannot 
but sometimes think, when he surveys his acquisi- 
tions or counts his followers, “‘that this night his 
soul may be required of him,’’ and that he has ap- 
plauded himself for the attainment of that which 
he cannot hope to keep long, and which, if it could 
make him happy while he enjoys it, is yet of very 
little value, because the enjoyment must be very 
short. 

The story of the great eastern monarch, who, 
when he surveyed his innumerable army from an 
eminence, wept at the reflection, that in less than a 
hundred years not one of all that multitude would 
remain, has been often mentioned ; because the par- 
ticular circumstances, in which that remark oc- 
curred, naturally claim the thought, and strike the 
imagination; but every man that places his happi- 
ness in external objects, may every day, with equal 
propriety, make the same observations. Though he 
does not lead armies, or govern kingdoms, he may 
reflect, whenever he finds his heart swelling with 
any present advantage, that he must, in a very 
short time, lose what he so much esteems, that in 
a year, a month, a day, or an hour,he may be struck 
out from the book of life, and placed in a state, 
where wealth or honour shall have no residence, and 
where all those distinctions shall be for ever oblit- 
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erated, which now engross his thoughts, and exalt 
his pride. 

This reflection will surely be sufficient to hinder 
that peace, which all terrestrial enjoyments can 
afford, from being perfect. It surely will soon dis- 
perse those meteors of happiness that glitter in the 
eyes only of the thoughtless and the supine, and 
awaken him to a serious and rational inquiry, where 
real happiness is to be found; by what means man, 
whom the great Creator cannot be supposed to 
have formed without the power of obtaining happi- 
ness, may set himself free from the shackles of 
anxiety with which he is encumbered, may throw 
off the load of terrour which oppresses him, and 
liberate himself from those horrours which the 
approach of death perpetually excites. 

This he will immediately find only to be ac- 
complished by securing to himself the protection of 
a Being mighty to save; a Being whose assistance 
may be extended equally to all parts of his duration, 
who can equally defend him in the time of danger, 
and of security; in the tumults of the day, and the 
privacy of the night; in the time of tribulation, and 
in a time frequently more fatal, the time of wealth; 
and in the hour of death, and in the day of judg- 
ment. And when he has found the necessity of this 
sovereign Protector, and humbled himself with a 
due conviction of his own impotence, he may at 
last find the only comfort which this life can afford 
him, by remembering, that this great, this unbounded 
Being has informed us of the terms on which per- 
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fect peace is to be obtained, and has promised it to 
those whose mind is stayed on him. 

Since, therefore, the pursuit of perfect peace is 
the great, the necessary, the inevitable, business of 
human life; since this peace is to be attained by 
trust in God, and by that only; since, without this, 
every state is miserable, and the voluptuous and the 
busy are equally disappointed; what can be more 
useful, than seriously to inquire ? 

First: What is meant by this trust in God, to 
which perfect peace is promised: and, 

SECONDLY: By what means this trust in God is 
to be attained. 

First: Therefore, let us examine what is meant 
by this trust in God, to which perfect peace is 
promised. 

Trust, when it is used on common occasions, im- 
plies a kind of resignation to the honesty, or abili- 
ties of another. Thus we trust a physician, when we 
obey his directions without knowing, or asking the 
particular reasons for the methods which he enjoins. 
Thus we trust a friend, when we commit our affairs 
to his management, without disturbing ourselves 
with any care concerning them. Thus we trust a 
patron, when we serve him with diligence, without 
any other certainty of a reward than what our con- 
fidence in his generosity affords us. These instances 
may give us some idea of that trust which we ought 
to repose in God; but an idea, in the utmost de- 
gree, gross and inadequate. Our trust in God ought 
to differ from every other trust, as infinity differs 
from an atom. It ought to transcend every other 
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degree of confidence, as its object is exalted above 
every degree of created excellence. 

But, in our present state, it is impossible to prac- 
tise this, or any other duty, in perfection. We can- 
not trust God as we ought, because we cannot know 
him as we ought. We know, however, that he is in- 
finite in wisdom, in power, and in goodness; that, 
therefore, he designs the happiness of all his crea- 
tures, that he cannot but know the proper means 
by which this end may be obtained, and that in the 
use of these means, as he cannot be mistaken, be- 
cause heis omniscient, so he cannot be defeated, be- 
cause he is almighty. 

We know, therefore, that those whom he shall 
protect cannot bein danger; that neither the malice 
of wicked men, nor of wicked angels, can really in- 
jure them, but that persecution and danger shall 
only harass them for a time, and death set them 
free from disappointment and from pain. He, there- 
fore, that trusts in God will no longer be distracted 
in his search after happiness, for he will find it in a 
firm belief, that whatever evils are suffered to be- 
fall him will finally contribute to his felicity; and 
that by staying his mind upon the Lord, he will be 
kept in peace. 

But God has promised this protection, not in- 
discriminately to all, but to those only who en- 
deavour to obtain it, by complying with the 
conditions which he has prescribed; nor is the 
perfect peace, which the confidence of Divine 
support confers, to be hoped for but by those who 
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by the practice of his precepts, have stayed their 
minds upon him. It is, therefore, necessary to 
inquire, 

SECONDLY: How this trust is to be attained. 

That there is a fallacious and precipitate trust in 
God, a trust which, as it is not founded upon God’s 
promises, will in the end be disappointed, we are 
informed by our Saviour himself: ‘‘ Many will say 
unto me, in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name cast out 
devils ? and in thy name have done many wonder- 
ful works ? and then I will profess unto them, I 
never knew you. Depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity. ”’ 

Those who contented themselves with believing, 
and professing Christianity, without obeying its 
precepts; those, who while they call the great 
Author of our faith their Lord, their Master, and 
their God, yet neglect his precepts and work in- 
iquity, will be rejected by him at the last day, as 
those whom he has never known; those to whom his 
regard was never extended, and, notwithstanding 
the confidence with which they may claim his inter- 
cession, will not be distinguished, by any favour, 
from other sinners. 

Trust in God, that trust to which perfect peace 
is promised, is to be obtained only by repentance, 
obedience, and supplication, not by nourishing in 
our own hearts a confused idea of the goodness of 
God, or a firm persuasion that we are in a state of 
grace; by which some have been deceived, as it may 
be feared, to their own destruction. We are not to 
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imagine ourselves safe, only because we are not 
harassed with those anxieties about our future state 
with which others are tormented, but which are so 
far from being proofs of reprobation, that though 
they are often mistaken by those that languish 
under them, they are more frequently evidences of 
piety, and a sincere and fervent desire of pleasing 
God. We are not to imagine, that God approves us 
because he does not afflict us, nor, on the other 
hand, to persuade ourselves too hastily that he 
afflicts us, because he loves us. We are, without 
expecting any extraordinary effusions of light, to 
examine our actions by the great and unchangeable 
rules of revelation and reason, ‘‘to do to others as 
we would they should do to us,’’ and to love God 
with all our heart, and express that love by keeping 
his commandments. 

He that hopes to find peace by trusting God, 
must obey him; and when he has at any time failed 
in his obedience, which amongst the best of men 
will be very frequent, he must endeavour to recon- 
cile God to him by repentance. He may then find 
another occasion of exercising his trust, by assuring 
himself, that ‘‘ when the wicked forsakes his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and returns 
unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon him, and 
abundantly pardon. ”’ 

This constant and devout practice is both the 
effect, and cause, of confidence in God. He will 
naturally pour out his supplications to the Supreme 
Being, who trusts in him for assistance and _pro- 
tection; and he, who, with proper fervour and 
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humility, prostrates himself before God, will always 
rise with an increase of holy confidence. By medi- 
tating on his own weakness, he will hourly receive 
new conviction of the necessity of soliciting the 
favour of his Creator; and by recollecting his 
promises, will confirm himself in the hope of ob- 
taining what he desires, and if, to secure these 
promises, he steadily practises the duties on which 
they depend, he will soon find his mind stayed on 
God, and be kept in perfect peace, because he 
trusteth in him. 
SERMON XV 


‘“*Man that is born of a woman, is of few days, and full of trouble.”’ 
Jos xiv. 1. 


THE position contained in this sentence, neither re- 
quires, nor admits, proof or illustration; being too 
evident to be denied, and too clear to be mistaken. 
That life is of short continuance, and is disquieted 
by many molestations, every man knows, and every 
man feels; and the complaint, attributed to Job, in 
the history that is supposed to be the oldest book 
of which mankind is in possession, has been con- 
tinued, and will be continued, through all human 
generations with endless repetitions. 

But truth does not always operate in proportion 
to its reception. What has been always known, and 
very often said, as it impresses the mind with no 
new images, excites no attention, and is suffered to 
lie unheeded in the memory. Truth, possessed with- 
out labour of investigation, like many of the gen- 
eral conveniencies of life, loses its estimation by its 
easiness of access; nor is it always sufficiently re- 
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membered, that the most valuable things are those 
which are most plentifully bestowed. 

To consider the shortness, or misery, of life, is 
not an employment to which the mind recurs for 
solace or diversion; or to which it is invited by any 
hope of immediate delight. It is one of those intel- 
lectual medicines, of which the nauseous essence 
often obstructs the benefit, and which the fastidi- 
ousness of nature prompts us to refuse. But we are 
told by Solomon, that there is ‘‘a time not only to 
laugh, but a time to weep;’’ and that it is good 
sometimes to enter into the house ‘‘ of mourning.’’ 
Many things which are not pleasant may be salu- 
tary; and among them is the just estimate of hu- 
man life, which may be made by all with advantage, 
though by few, very few, with delight. As it is the 
business of a traveller to view the way before him, 
whatever dangers may threaten, or difficulties ob- 
struct him, and however void may be the prospect 
of elegance or pleasure; it is our duty, in the pil- 
grimage of life, to proceed with our eyes open, and 
to see our state; not as hope or fancy may delineate 
it, but as it has been in reality appointed by Divine 
providence. From errours, to which, after most 
diligent examination, the frailty of our understand- 
ings may sometimes expose us, we may reasonably 
hope, that he, who knows whereof we are made, 
will suffer no_jrremediable evil to follow; but it 
would be unreasonable to expect, that the same in- 
dulgence shall be extended to voluntary ignorance; 
or, that we shall not suffer by those delusions to 
which we resign ourselves by idleness or choice. 
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Nothing but daily experience could make it cred- 
ible, that we should see the daily descent into the 
grave of those whom we love or fear, admire or 
detest; that we should see one generation passed, 
another passing, see possessions daily changing their 
owners, and the world, at very short intervals, alter- 
ing its appearance, and yet should want to be re- 
minded that life is short; or that we should, 
wherever we turn our eyes, find misfortune and 
distress, and have our ears daily filled with lamen- 
tations of misery; that we should often feel pain 
and sickness, disappointments and privations, and 
yet, at every respiration of momentary ease, or 
gleam of fugitive and uncertain joy, be elated 
beyond the true sense of our condition, and need 
the voice of salutary admonition, to make us re- 
member that life is miserable. 

But since the mind is always of itself shrinking 
from disagreeable images, it is sometimes necessary 
to recal them; and it may contribute to the repres- 
sion of many unreasonable desires, and the preven- 
tion of many faults and follies, if we frequently, 
and attentively consider, 

First: That ‘‘man born of a woman is of few 
days.’’ And, 

SECONDLY: That ‘‘man born of a woman is full 
of trouble. ”’ 

As this changeable and uncertain life is only the 
passage to an immutable state, and endless duration 
of happiness or misery; it ought never to be absent 
from our thoughts, that ‘‘man born of a woman is 
of few days.”’ 
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The business of life is to work out our salvation; 
and the days are few in which provision must be 
made for eternity. We all stand upon the brink of 
the grave; of that state, in which there is no repent- 
ance. He, whose life is extended to its utmost nat- 
ural boundaries, can live but a little while; and that 
he shall be one of those, who are comparatively said 
to live long, no man can tell. Our days are not only 
few, but uncertain. The utmost that can be hoped, 
is little; and of that little, the greater part is denied 
to the majority of mankind. 

Our time is short, and our work is great: it is, 
therefore, with the kindest earnestness, enjoined by 
the apostle, that we use all diligence to make our 
*“‘calling and election sure.’’ But to an impartial 
surveyor of the ways of men, will it appear that the 
apostle’s summons has been heard or regarded ? Let 
the most candid and charitable observer take cog- 
nisance of the general practice of the world; and 
what can be discovered but gay thoughtlessness, or 
sordid industry ? It seems that to secure their calling 
and election is the care of a few. Of the greater part 
it may be said, that God is not in their thoughts. 
One forgets him in his business, another in his 
amusements; one in eager enjoyment of to-day, an- 
other in solicitous contrivance for to-morrow. Some 
die amidst the gratifications of luxury, and some in 
the tumults of contests undecided, and purposes 
uncompleted. Warnings are multiplied, but without 
notice. ‘‘ Wisdom crieth in the streets, ’’ but is rarely 
heard. 

Among those that live thus wholly occupied by 
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present things, there are some, in whom all sense 
of religion seems extinct or dormant; who acquiesce 
in their own modes of life, and never look forward 
into futurity, but gratify themselves within their 
own accustomed circle of amusements, or limit their 
thoughts by the attainment of their present pursuit ; 
and, without suffering themselves to be interrupted 
by the unwelcome thoughts of death and judgment, 
congratulate themselves on their prudence or felicity, 
and rest satisfied with what the world can afford 
them; not that they doubt, but forget, a future 
state; not that they disbelieve their own immor- 
tality, but that they never consider it. 

To these men it is surely proper to represent the 
shortness of life, and to remind them that human 
acquisitions and enjoyments are of few days; and 
that, whatever value may be assigned them by per- 
verted opinions, they certainly want durability; 
that the fabrick of terrestrial happiness has no foun- 
dation that can long support it; that every hour, 
however enlivened by gaiety, or dignified by splen- 
dour, is a part subducted from the sum of life; that 
age advances alike upon the negligent and anxious; 
and that every moment of delight makes delight 
the shorter. 

If reason forbids us to fix our hearts upon things 
which we are not certain of retaining, we violate a 
prohibition still stronger, when we suffer ourselves 
to place our happiness in that which must certainly 
be lost; yet such is all that this world affords us. 
Pleasures and honours must quickly perish, because 
life itself must soon be at an end. 
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But if it be folly to delight in advantages of un- 
certain tenure and short continuance, how great is 
the folly of preferring them to permanent and per- 
petual good! The man whose whole attention con- 
verges to this world, even if we suppose all his 
attempts prosperous, and all his wishes granted, 
gains only empty pleasure, which he cannot keep, 
at the cost of eternal happiness, which, if now 
neglected, he can never gain. 

Let such men, therefore, seriously reflect, that 
‘“*man born of a woman is of few days, that he 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not.”’ 

Others there are on whom the interests of life 
have very strong hold, who relax their thoughts 
by pleasure, or enchain them by attention to wealth 
or power; and yet feel, with forcible conviction, the 
importance of futurity; in whose breasts pious in- 
tentions are often budding, though they are quickly 
nipped by secular desires. Such men suffer frequent 
disturbance from the remonstrances of reason, and 
the reproaches of conscience, and do not set reason 
and conscience at defiance, but endeavour to pacify 
them with assuasive promises of repentance and 
amendment. They know that their present state is 
dangerous, and, therefore, withdraw from it to a 
fancied futurity, in which whatever is crooked is to 
be made straight; in which temptations are to be 
rejected, and passions to be conquered; in which 
wisdom and piety are to regulate the day; in which 
every hour shall have its proper duty. The morning 
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shall awake beneficence, and the evening still the 
soul in gratitude and devotion. 

Purposes like these are often formed, and often 
forgotten. When remorse and solitude press hard 
upon the mind, they afford a temporary refuge, 
which, like other shelters from a storm, is forsaken, 
when the calm returns. The design of amendment 
is never dismissed, but it rests in the bosom with- 
out effect. The time convenient for so great a change 
of conduct is not yet come. There are hindrances 
which another year will remove; there are helps 
which some near event will supply. Day rises after 
day, and one year follows another, and produces 
nothing, but resolutions without effect, and self- 
reproach without reformation. The time destined 
for a new life lapses in silence; another time is fixed, 
and another lapses; but the same train of delusion 
still continues. He that sees his danger, doubts not 
his power of escaping it; and though he has deceived 
himself a thousand times, loses little of his own 
confidence. The indignation excited by the past 
will, he thinks, secure him from any future failure. 
He retires to confirm his thoughts by meditation, 
and feels sentiments of piety powerful within him. 
He ventures again into the stream of life, and finds 
himself again carried away by the current. 

That to such men, the sense of their danger may 
not be useless; that they may no longer trifle with 
their own conviction; it is necessary to remind them, 
that ‘‘ man is of few days;”’’ that the life allotted to 
human beings is short, and, while they stand still 
in idle suspense, is growing always shorter; that as 
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this little time is spent well or ill, their whole future 
existence will be happy, or miserable; that he who 
begins the great work of his salvation early, has em- 
ployment adequate to all his powers; and that he 
who has delayed it, can hope to accomplish it only 
by delaying it no longer. 

To him who turns his thoughts late to the duties 
of religion, the time is not only shorter, but the 
work is greater. The more sin has prevailed, with 
the more difficulty is its dominion resisted. Habits 
are formed by repeated acts, and therefore old habits 
are always strongest. The mode of life to which we 
have been accustomed, and which has entwined it- 
self with all our thoughts and actions, is not quitted 
but with much difficulty. The want of those vanities 
which have hitherto filled the day, is not easily sup- 
plied. Accustomed pleasures rush upon the im- 
agination; the passions clamour for their usual 
gratifications; and sin, though resolutely shaken off, 
will struggle to regain its former hold. 

To overcome all these difficulties, and overcome 
they must be, who can tell what time will be suf- 
ficient! To disburden the conscience, to reclaim the 
desires, to combat sensuality, and repress vanity, is 
not the work of an hour, or of a day. Many con- 
flicts must be endured, many falls recovered, and 
many temptations repelled. The arts of the enemy 
must be counteracted, and the deceitfulness of our 
own hearts detected, by steady and persevering 
vigilance. 

But how much more dreadful does the danger of 
delay appear, when it is considered, that not only 
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life is every day shorter, and the work of reforma- 
tion every day greater, but that strength is every 
day less! It is not only comparatively lessened by 
the long continuance of bad habits, but, if the 
greater part of our time be past, it is absolutely less 
by natural decay. In the feebleness of declining life, 
resolution is apt to languish; and the pains, the 
sickness, and consequent infirmities of age, too fre- 
quently demand so much care for the body, that 
very little care is, or can be, taken for the soul. 

One consideration more ought to be deeply im- 
pressed upon every sluggish and dilatory lingerer. 
The penitential sense of sin, and the desire of a new 
life, when they arise in the mind, are to be received 
as monitions excited by our merciful Father, as calls 
which it is our duty to hear, and our interest to 
follow; that to turn our thoughts away from them, 
is anew sin; a sin which, often repeated, may at 
last be punished by dereliction. He that has been 
called often in vain, may be called no more; and 
when death comes upon him, he will recollect his 
broken resolves with unutterable anguish; will wish 
for time to do what he has hitherto neglected, and 
lament in vain that his days are few. 

The motives to religious vigilance, and diligence 
in our duties, which are afforded by serious medita- 
tion on the shortness of life, will receive assistance 
from the view of its misery; and we are, therefore, 
to remember, 

SECONDLY: That ‘‘man born of a woman is full 
of trouble. ’’ 

The immediate effect of the numerous calamities 
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with which human nature is threatened, or afflicted, 
is to direct our desires to a better state. When we 
know, that we are on every side beset with dangers; 
that our condition admits many evils which cannot 
be remedied, but contains no good which cannot 
be taken from us; that pain lies in ambush behind 
pleasure, and misfortune behind success; that we 
have bodies subject to innumerable maladies, and 
minds liable to endless perturbations; that our 
knowledge often gives us pain, by presenting to 
our wishes such felicity as is beyond our reach, and 
our ignorance is such, that we often pursue, with 
eagerness, what either we cannot attain, or what, 
if we could attain it, disappoints our hopes; that in 
the dead calm of solitude we are insufficient to our 
own contentment, and that, when weariness of our- 
selves impels us to society, we are often ill received ; 
when we perceive that small offences may raise 
enemies, but that great benefits will not always 
gain us friends; when we find ourselves courted by 
interest, and forsaken by ingratitude; when those 
who love us fall daily into the grave, and we see 
ourselves considered as aliens and strangers by the 
rising generation; it seems that we must by neces- 
sity turn our thoughts to another life, where, to 
those who are well prepared for their departure, 
there will no longer be pain or sorrow. 

Of the troubles incident to mankind, every one 
is best acquainted with his own share. The miseries 
of others may attract, but his own force his attention ; 
and as man is not afflicted but for good purposes, 
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that attention, if well regulated, will contribute to 
purify his heart. 

Weare taught in the history of Adam’s fall, that 
trouble was the consequence of sin, and that misery 
came into the world by disobedience to the Divine 
law. Sin and vexation are still so closely united, 
that he who traces his troubles to their source will 
commonly find that his faults have produced them ; 
and he is then to consider his sufferings as the mild 
admonitions of his heavenly Father, by which he is 
summoned to timely penitence. He is so far from 
having any reason to repine, that he may draw com- 
fortable hopes of pardon and acceptance, and may 
say, with the highest reason, ‘‘It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted.”’ 

It is, however, possible that trouble may, some- 
times, be the consequence of virtue. In times of 
persecution this has often happened. Confessors of 
the truth have been punished by exile, imprison- 
ment, tortures, and death. The faithful have been 
driven from place to place, and those ‘‘ have wan- 
dered about in sheep skins and goat skins, of whom 
the world was not worthy,’’ Heb. xi. 87. 

Of such violence, providence has now removed 
us from the danger; but it is still possible, that in- 
tegrity may raise enemies, and that a resolute ad- 
herence to the right may not always be without 
danger. But evils of this kind bring their consola- 
tion with them; and their natural effect is to raise 
the eye and thoughts to Him who certainly judges 
right; and to excite ardent desires of that state, 
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where innocence and happiness shall always be 
united. 

When we have leisure from our own cares to cast 
our eyes about us, and behold the whole creation 
groaning in misery, we must be careful that our 
judgment is not presumptuous, and that our char- 
ity is not regulated by external appearances. We 
are not to consider those on whom evil falls, as the 
outcasts of providence; for though temporal pros- 
perity was promised to the Jews, as a reward of 
faithful adherence to the worship of God, yet, un- 
der the dispensation of the gospel we are no where 
taught, that the good shall have any exemption 
from the common accidents of life, or that natural 
and civil evil shall not be equally shared by the 
righteous and the wicked. 

The frequency of misfortunes, and the universal- 
ity of misery, may properly repress any tendency 
to discontent or murmur. We suffer only what is 
suffered by others, and often by those who are bet- 
ter than ourselves. 

But the chief reason why we should send out our 
inquiries, to collect intelligence of misery, is, that 
we may find opportunities of doing good. Many 
human troubles are such as God has given man the 
power of alleviating. The wants of poverty may 
evidently be removed by the kindness of those who 
have more than their own use requires. Of such 
beneficence the time in which we live does not want 
examples; and surely that duty can never be neg- 
lected, to which so great rewards are so explicitly 
promised. 
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But the power of doing good is not confined to 
the wealthy. He that has nothing else to give, may 
often give advice. Wisdom has likewise benefits in 
its power. A wise man may reclaim the vitious, and 
instruct the ignorant, may quiet the throbs of sor- 
row, or disentangle the perplexities of conscience. 
He may compose the resentful, encourage the tim- 
orous, and animate the hopeless. In the multifarious 
afflictions with which every state of human life is 
acquainted, there is place for a thousand offices of 
tenderness; so that he, whose desire it is to do good, 
can never be long without an opportunity; and 
every opportunity that providence presents, let us 
seize with eagerness, and improve with diligence; 
remembering that we have no time to lose, for 
**man that is born of a woman is of few days.”’ 
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**Tn all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.”’ Jos i. 22. 


Sucu is the weakness of human nature, that every 
particular state, or condition, lies open to particular 
temptations. Different frames of constitution ex- 
pose us to different passions, of equal danger to our 
virtue; and different methods of life, whether we 
engage in them by choice, or are forced upon them 
by necessity, have each of them their inlets to sin, 
and their avenues to perdition. The two opposite 
states of prosperity and adversity equally require 
our vigilance and caution; each of them is a state 
of conflict, in which nothing but unwearied resist- 
ance can preserve us from being overcome. 

The vices of prosperity are well known, and gen- 
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erally observed. The haughtiness of high rank, the 
luxury of affluence, and the cruelty of power, every 
man remarks, and no man palliates. So that they 
are the common subjects of invective. 

But though compassion hinders men from being 
equally severe upon the faults of the unhappy and 
distressed, yet, as there always has been, and always 
will be, at least an equal number in this, as in the 
other state, it is proper that they likewise should be 
warned of the crimes to which the circumstances of 
their condition expose them, and furnished with 
such reflections as may enable them to avoid them; 
that one misery may not produce a greater, nor 
misfortune be the cause of wickedness. 

There is no crime more incident to those whose 
life is imbittered with calamities, and whom afflic- 
tions have reduced to gloom and melancholy, than 
that of repining at the determinations of providence, 
or of ‘‘charging God foolishly.’’ They are often 
tempted to unseemly inquiries into the reasons of 
his dispensations, and to expostulations about the 
justice of that sentence which condemns them to 
their present sufferings. They consider the lives of 
those whom they account happier than themselves, 
with an eye of malice and suspicion, and if they find 
them no better than their own, think themselves 
almost justified in murmuring at their own state. 

But how widely they err from their duty, by giv- 
ing way to discontent, and allowing themselves to 
dispute the reasonableness of those laws by which 
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First: By considering the attributes of God. 
And, 

SECONDLY: By reflecting on the ignorance of man. 

First: By considering the attributes of God. 

Many of the errours of mankind, both in opinion 
and practice, seem to arise originally from mistaken 
notions of the Divine Being, or at least from want 
of attention to the nature of those attributes which 
reason, as well as the Holy Scriptures, teaches us to 
assign to him. A temporary forgetfulness has, for the 
time, the same effect as real ignorance, but has this 
advantage, that it is much more easily remedied; 
since it is much less difficult to recollect our own 
ideas, than to obtain new ones. This is, || suppose, 
the state of every man amongst us, who is betrayed 
by his impatience under afflictions to murmur at 
Heaven. He knows, when he reflects calmly, that 
the world is neither eternal, nor independent; that 
we neither were produced, nor are preserved by 
chance. But that heaven and earth, and the whole 
system of things, were created by an infinite and 
perfect Being, who still continues to superintend 
and govern them. He knows that this great Being 
is infinitely wise, and infinitely good; so that the 
end which he proposes must necessarily be the final 
happiness of those beings that depend upon him, 
and the means, by which he promotes that end, 
must undoubtedly be the wisest and the best. All 
this he is sufficiently convinced of, when he is awak- 
ened to recollection; but his conviction is overborne 
by the sudden gusts of passion, and his impatience 
hurries him to wicked exclamations, before he can 
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recall to his mind those reasonings, which, if at- 
tended to, would stifle every rebellious thought, and 
change his distrust and discontent into confidence 
and tranquillity. 

It very nearly concerns every man, since every 
man is exposed, by the nature of human things, to 
trouble and calamities, to provide against the days 
of adversity, by making such ideas familiar to his 
mind as may defend him against any temptations 
to the sin of “‘ charging God foolishly. ’”’ 

It is frequently observed in common life, that 
some favourite notion or inclination, long indulged, 
takes such an entire possession of a man’s mind, 
and so engrosses his faculties, as to mingle thoughts 
perhaps he is not himself conscious of with almost 
all his conceptions, and influence his whole behav- 
iour. It will often operate on occasions with which 
it could scarcely be imagined to have any connexion, 
and will discover itself, however it may lie concealed, 
either in trifling incidents, or important occurrences, 
when it is least expected or foreseen. It gives a par- 
ticular direction to every sentiment and action, and 
carries a man forward, as by a kind of resistless im- 
pulse, or insuperable destiny. 

As this unbounded dominion of ideas, long enter- 
tained by the fancy, and naturalized to the mind, is 
a very strong argument against suffering ourselves 
to dwell too long upon pleasing dreams, or delight- 
ful falsehoods, or admitting any inordinate passion 
to insinuate itself, and grow domestick; so it is a 
reason, of equal force, to engage us in a frequent 
and intense meditation on those important and eter- 
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nal rules, which are to regulate our conduct, and 
rectify our minds; that the power of habit may be 
added to that of truth, that the most useful ideas 
may be the most familiar, and that every action of 
our lives may be carried on under the superinten- 
dence of an overruling piety. 

The man who has accustomed himself to consider 
that he is always in the presence of the Supreme 
Being, that every work of his hands is carried on, 
and every imagination of his heart formed, under 
the inspection of his Creator, and his Judge, easily 
withstands those temptations which find a ready 
passage into a mind not guarded and secured by 
this awful sense of the Divine presence. 

He is not enticed by ill examples, because the 
purity of God always occurs to his imagination; he 
is not betrayed to security by solitude, because he 
never considers himself as alone. 

The two great attributes of our Sovereign Creator, 
which seem most likely to influence our lives, and, 
by consequence, most necessarily to claim our at- 
tention, are his justice and his mercy. Each of these 
may suggest considerations, very efficacious for the 
suppression of wicked and unreasonable murmurs. 

The justice of God will not suffer him to afflict any 
man, without cause, or without retribution. When- 
ever'we suffer, therefore, we are certain, either that we 
have, by our wickedness, procured our own miseries, 
or that they are sent upon us as further trials of our 
virtue, in order to prepare us for greater degrees of 
happiness. Whether we suppose ourselves to suffer 
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for the sake of punishment or probation, it is not 
easy to discover with what right we repine. 

If our pains and labours be only preparatory to 
unbounded felicity ; if we are ‘‘ persecuted for right- 
eousness sake,’’ or suffer by any consequences of a 
good life; we ought to “‘rejoice and be exceeding 
glad,’’ and to glorify the goodness of God, who, 
by uniting us in our sufferings with saints and 
martyrs, will join us also in our reward. 

But it is not uncharitable to believe of others, 
that this is not always the reason of their sufferings, 
and certainly no man ought to believe it of himself, 
without a very severe and cautious examination, long 
continued, and often repeated; for nothing is more 
dangerous than spiritual pride. The man that esteems 
himself a saint will be in danger of relaxing his 
circumspection, of stopping in his progress of virtue, 
and, if once he stops, of falling back into those in- 
firmities from which his imaginary exemption made 
him presumptuous and supine. Every man, there- 
fore, when the hand of God is heavy upon him, 
must apply himself to an attentive, and exact retro- 
spection of his own life. He must inquire, if he has 
avoided all open enormities, and scandalous degrees 
of guilt; whether he is not punished for some secret 
crime unknown to the world, and, perhaps, almost 
forgotten by himself; whether, in surveying himself, 
he does not overlook some favourite sin, some 
criminal indulgence; or whether he has not satisfied 
himself with increasing his devotions, instead of 
reforming his morals, or whether, from too much 
confidence in his morality, he has not been too 
negligent of his devotions; and whether he has not 
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contented himself with an imperfect and partial satis- 
faction for some injury done to his neighbour, when 
an adequate and complete reparation was in his 
power. 

To this inquiry he will be incited by remember- 
ing that God is just, that there is undoubtedly a 
reason for his misery, which will probably be found 
in his own corruption. He will, therefore, instead 
of murmuring at God, begin to examine himself; 
and when he has found the depravity of his own 
manners, it is more likely that he will admire the 
mercy, than complain of the severity, of his Judge. 

We have, indeed, so little right to complain of 
punishment, when it does not exceed the measure 
of the offence, that to bear it patiently hardly de- 
serves the name of virtue; but impatience under it 
is, in a high degree, foolish and criminal. 

It is well known how partial every man is in his 
own cause, and therefore it is necessary to meditate 
much upon the justice of God, lest we be tempted 
to think our punishments too great for our faults; 
and, in the midst of our anguish and distress, 
‘charge God foolishly. ”’ 

But we shall receive yet further satisfaction from 
a frequent reflection on the mercy of God. We shall 
learn to consider him, not only as the Governour, 
but as the Father, of the universe; as a Being in- 
finitely gracious, whose punishments are not in- 
flicted to gratify any passion of anger, or revenge, 
but to awaken us from the lethargy of sin, and to 
recall us from the paths of destruction. 

Every man has observed, that the greatest part 
of those who enjoy the pleasures of this life, with- 
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out interruption or restraint, are either entirely 
forgetful of any other state, or at least very little 
solicitous about it. Men are easily intoxicated with 
pleasure, dazzled with magnificence, or elated with 
power. The most pathetick or rational discourse 
upon eternity has seldom any lasting effect upon the 
gay, the young, the wealthy, and the prosperous. 
Even the gospel itself was first received by the poor. 

The reason of this is not, because religion is best 
adapted to agloomy and melancholy state of mind. 
For the truths of religion are attested by evidence, 
which must be yielded to as soon as it is considered ; 
and confirmed by proofs, which nothing but in- 
attention can resist. But to consider, and weigh this 
evidence seriously and impartially, the mind must 
be abstracted, in some measure, from the objects 
that surround us; objects that strike us strongly, 
not because they are great, but because they are 
near; while the views of futurity affect us but 
faintly, not because they are unimportant, but be- 
cause they are distant. 

A constant conviction of the mercy of God, 
firmly implanted in our minds, will, upon the first 
attack of any calamity, easily induce us to reflect, 
that it is permitted by God to fall upon us, lest we 
should be too much enamoured of our present state, 
and neglect to extend our prospects into eternity. 

Thus by familiarizing to our minds the attributes 
of God, shall we, in a great measure, secure our- 
selves against any temptation to repine at his ar- 
rangements; but shall probably still more strengthen 
our resolution, and confirm our piety, by reflecting, 
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SECONDLY: On the ignorance of man. 

One general method of judging, and determining 
upon the value, or excellence of things, is by com- 
paring one with another. Thus it is, that we form a 
notion of wealth, greatness, or power. It is by com- 
paring ourselves with others, that we often make an 
estimate of our own happiness, and even sometimes 
of our virtue. They who repine at the ways of provi- 
dence, repine often, not because they are miserable, 
but because they are not so happy as others; and 
imagine their afflictions dealt with a partial hand, 
not that they can conceive themselves free from 
guilt, but because they see, or think they see, others 
equally criminal, that suffer less. Should they be 
supposed to judge rightly of themselves and others, 
should it be conceived that, in rating their own ex- 
cellencies, they are not misled by their self-love, or 
that they are not hindered by envy from discerning 
the virtues of those whom they look upon as rivals 
for happiness; yet unless they could prove, that the 
mercies which they have received are below their 
merits, they have no reason to complain. He that 
has more than he deserves, is not to murmur merely 
because he has less than another. 

But when we judge thus confidently of others, 
we deceive ourselves; we admit conjectures for cer- 
tainties, and chimeras for realities. To determine the 
degrees of virtue and wickedness in particular men, 
is the prerogative only of that Being that searches 
the secrets of the heart, that knows what tempta- 
tions each man has resisted; how far the means of 
grace have been afforded him, and how he has im- 
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proved or neglected them; that sees the force of 
every passion, knows the power of every prejudice, 
attends to every conflict of the mind, and marks all 
the struggles of imperfect virtue. He only, who 
gave us our faculties and abilities, knows when we 
err by insurmountable ignorance, or when we devi- 
ate from the right by negligence or presumption. 
He only, that knows every circumstance of life, 
and every motion of the mind, can tell how far the 
crimes, or virtues, of each man are to be punished 
or rewarded. No man can say that he is better 
than another, because no man can tell how far the 
other was enabled to resist temptation, or what in- 
cidents might concur to overthrow his virtue. Nor 
are we able to decide, with much greater certainty, 
upon the happiness of others. We see only the 
superficies of men, without knowing what passes 
within. Splendour, equipage, and luxury, are not 
always accompanied by happiness; but are more 
frequently the wretched solaces of a mind dis- 
tracted with perplexities, and harassed with ter- 
rours. Men are often driven, by reflection and 
remorse, into the hurries of business, or of pleasure, 
and fly from the terrifying suggestions of their own 
thoughts to banquets and to courts. 

Prosperity and happiness are very different, 
though by those who undertake to judge of the 
state of others they are always confounded. It is 
possible to know that another is prosperous, that 
his revenues increase, that his dependents grow 
more numerous, that his schemes succeed, and_ his 
reputation advances. But we cannot tell how much 
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all these promote his happiness, because we cannot 
judge how much they may engage his care, or in- 
flame his desires; how much he may fear his ene- 
mies, or suspect his friends. We know not how 
much this seeming felicity may be impaired by his 
folly, or his guilt; and, therefore, he that murmurs 
at the inequality of human happiness, or accuses 
providence of partiality, forgets his own imperfec- 
tions, and determines rashly where he cannot judge. 

Let every one then whom God shall visit with 
affliction, humble himself before him, with steady 
confidence in his mercy, and unfeigned submission 
to his justice! Let him remember that his sins are 
the cause of his miseries, that his troubles are sent 
to awaken him to reflection, and that the evils of 
this life may be improved to his eternal advantage, 
if, instead of adding sin to sin, and charging God 
foolishly, he applies himself seriously to the great 
work of self examination and repentance. 

For surely the frailty of this life, and the uncer- 
tainty of all human happiness, is proved by every 
view of the world about us, and every reflection 
upon ourselves. Let not death arrest us in a state 
of mind unfit to stand the trial of eternal justice, 
or to obtain the privileges of infinite mercy! Let it 
not surprise us engaged in schemes of vanity, or 
wishes of empty pleasure! Let death, which may 
seize us now, which will seize us at some time, 
equally terrible, find us, whenever it shall come, 
animated with the love of God, submissive to his 
eternal will, and diffused in universal charity and 
benevolence to our brethren. 
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Let this instant begin a new life! and every fu- 
ture minute improve it! Then, in exchange for 
riches, honours, or sensual delights, we may obtain 
the tranquillity of a good conscience, and that 
** peace of God which passeth all understanding. ’’ 
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** Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.’ Exopus xx. 16. 


NOTHING is more common than for men to make 
partial and absurd distinctions between vices of 
equal enormity, and to observe some of the Divine 
commands with great scrupulousness; while they 
violate others equally important, without any con- 
cern, or the least apparent consciousness of guilt. 

That to do our duty in part is better than 
entirely to disregard it, cannot be denied; and he 
that avoids some crimes, from the fear of displeas- 
ing God, is doubtless far more innocent than he 
that has thrown off all restraint, has forgotten the 
distinctions of good and evil, and complies with 
every temptation. But it is a very dangerous mis- 
take, to conceive that any man, by obeying one 
law, acquires the liberty of breaking another; or 
that all sins, equally odious to God, or hurtful to 
men, are not, with equal care, to be avoided. 

We may frequently observe, that men, who 
would abhor the thought of violating the property 
of another, by direct methods of oppression or 
rapine; men, on all common occasions, not only 
just, but kind and compassionate, willing to relieve 
the necessitous, and active in the protection of the 
injured ; will, nevertheless, invade the characters of 
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others with defamation and calumny, and destroy a 
reputation without remorse. 

If every day did not convince us how little either 
good or bad men are consistent with themselves, it 
might be wondered, how men, who own their 
obligations to the practice of some duties, can 
overlook in themselves the omission of others 
equally important, and enjoined by the same 
authority ; and that those who avoid theft, because 
they are forbidden to steal, do not equally abstain 
from calumny, since they are no less forbidden to 
** bear false witness against their neighbour;’’ a pro- 
hibition, of which I shall endeavour to explain the 
nature, and enforce the necessity, by showing, 

First: What are the different senses, in which a 
man may be said to ‘‘ bear false witness against his 
neighbour. ”’ 

SECONDLY: The enormity of the sin of ‘‘ bearing 
false witness. ”’ 

TurrpLy: What reflections may best enable us to 
avoid it. 

The highest degree of guilt forbidden by this law 
of God, is false testimony in a literal sense, or 
deliberate and solemn perjury in a court of justice, 
by which the life of an innocent man is taken away, 
the rightful owner stripped of his possessions, or an 
oppressour supported in his usurpations. This is a 
crime that includes robbery and murder, sublimed 
to the highest state of enormity, and heightened 
with the most atrocious aggravations. He that robs 
or murders by this method, not only does it, by 
the nature of the action, with calmness and pre- 
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meditation, but by making the name of God a 
sanction to his wickedness. Upon this it is unnec- 
essary to dwell long, since men, arrived at this 
height of corruption, are scarcely to be reformed 
by argument, or persuasion; and indeed seldom 
suffer themselves to be reasoned with or admon- 
ished. It may be, however, proper to observe, that 
he who is ever so remotely the cause of any wicked- 
ness, if he really designs, and willingly promotes 
it, is guilty of that action in the same, or nearly 
the same, degree with the immediate perpetrator; 
and, therefore, he that suborns a false witness, or 
procures such a one to be suborned, whether in his 
own cause, or in that of another, is .guilty of the 
crime of perjury in its utmost extent. 

Nor is that man only perjured, who delivers for 
truth what he certainly knows to be false; but he 
likewise that asserts what he does not know to be 
true. For as an oath taken implies, in the opinion 
of the magistrate who administers it, a knowledge 
of the fact required to be proved, he that, by offer- 
ing himself as evidence, declares himself acquainted 
with what he is ignorant of, is guilty of bearing 
false witness, since, though what he swears should 
happen to be true, it is not true that he knew it. 

Such remarks as these seem, at the first view, 
very trifling, because they are obvious, and yet are 
made necessary by the conduct of mankind. Every 
man almost has had opportunities of observing, 
with what gross and artless delusions men impose 
upon themselves; how readily they distinguish be- 
tween actions, in the eye of justice and of reason 
equally criminal; how often they hope to elude the 
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vengeance of Heaven, by substituting others to 
perpetrate the villanies they contrive; how often 
they mock God by groundless excuses; and how 
often they voluntarily shut their eyes, to leap into 
destruction. 

There is another sense in which a man may be 
said to ‘‘ bear false witness against his neighbour,”’ 
a lower degree of the crime forbidden in the text, a 
degree in which multitudes are guilty of it; or, 
rather, from which scarcely any are entirely free. 
He that attacks the reputation of another by cal- 
umny, is doubtless, according to the malignity of 
the report, chargeable with the breach of this 
commandment. 

Yet this is so universal a practice, that it is 
scarcely accounted criminal, or numbered among 
those sins which require repentance. Defamation is 
become one of the amusements of life, a cursory 
part of conversation and social entertainment. Men 
sport away the reputation of others, without the 
least reflection upon the injury which they are do- 
ing, and applaud the happiness of their own inven- 
tion, if they can increase the mirth of a feast, or 
animate conviviality, by slander and detraction. 

How it comes to pass, that men do not perceive 
the absurdity of distinguishing in such a manner 
between themselves and others, as to conceive that 
conduct innocent in themselves, which, in others, 
they would make no difficulty of condemning, it is 
not easy to tell. Yet it is apparent, that every man 
is sufficiently sensible, when his own character is 
attacked, of the cruelty and injustice of calumny; 
and it is not less evident, that those will animadvert, 
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with all the wantonness of malice, upon the moral 
uregularities of others, whom the least reflection 
upon their own lives kindles into fury, and exasper- 
ates to the utmost severities of revenge. 

To invent a defamatory falsehood, to rack the 
invention for the sake of disguising it with circum- 
stances of probability,and propagate it industriously, 
till it becomes popular, and takes root in the minds 
of men, is such a continued act of malice, as noth- 
ing can palliate. 

Nor will it be a sufficient vindication to allege, 
that the report, though not wholly, yet in part is 
true, and that it was no unreasonable suspicion that 
suggested the rest. For, if suspicion be admitted 
for certainty, every man’s happiness must be en- 
tirely in the power of those bad men, whose con- 
sciousness of guilt makes them easily judge ill of 
others, or whom a natural, or habitual jealousy in- 
clines to imagine frauds or villanies, where none is 
intended. And if small failings may be aggravated 
at the pleasure of the relater, who may not, how- 
ever cautious, be made infamous and detestable ? A 
calumny, in which falsehood is complicated with 
truth, and malice is assisted with probability, is 
more dangerous, and, therefore, less innocent, than 
unmixed forgery, and groundless invectives. 

Neither is the first author only of a calumny a 
‘* false witness against his neighbour,”’ but he, like- 
wise, that disseminates and promotes it; since, 
without his assistance, it would perish as soon as it 
is produced, would evaporate in the air without ef- 
fect, and hurt none but him that uttered it. He 
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that blows a fire for the destruction of a city, is no 
less an incendiary than he that kindled it. And the 
man that imagines he may, without a crime, cir- 
culate a calumny which he has received from an- 
other, may, with equal reason, conceive that though 
it be murder to prepare poisons, it may be innocent 
to disperse them. 

Many are the pleas and excuses, with which those, 
who cannot deny this practice, endeavour to palliate 
it. They frequently assert, in their own justification, 
that they do not know the relation, which they hand 
about, to be false. But to those it may be justly re- 
plied, that before they spread a report to the preju- 
dice of others, they ought, if not to know that it is 
true, at least to believe it upon some reasonable 
grounds. They ought not to assist a random whis- 
per, or drive forward a flying tale; they ought not, 
eagerly to catch at an opportunity of hurting, or 
add weight to a blow which may, perhaps, be 
undeserved. 

It may happen, indeed, that a calumny may be 
supported by such testimony, and connected with 
such probabilities, as may deceive the circumspect 
and just; and the reporter, in such cases, is by no 
means to be charged with bearing false witness; be- 
cause to believe and disbelieve is not in our power; 
for there is a certain degree of evidence, to which a 
man cannot but yield. He, therefore, who is de- 
ceived himself, cannot be accused of deceiving 
others, and is only so far blamable, as he contributed 
to the dishonour or prejudice of another, by spread- 
ing his faults without any just occasion, or lawful 
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cause. For to relate reproachful truths, only for the 
pleasure of depressing the reputation of our neigh- 
bour, is far from being innocent. The crime, indeed, 
doth not fall under the head of calumny, but only 
differs from it in the falsehood, not in the malice. 
There is another occasion made use of, by which, 
if this fault should escape from censure, many others 
might enjoy the same advantage. It is urged by 
some, that they do not adopt the tale, till it is gen- 
erally received, and only promote what they cannot 
hinder. But how must wickedness be controlled, if 
its prevalence be a reason for compliance? Is it 
equitable and just to coalesce with oppressors, be- 
cause they are already too powerful for the injured 
to resist ? Thus any man might vindicate rebellion, 
by affirming that he did not join with the rebels, 
till they were already numerous enough to dethrone 
their prince. Thus a man may exempt himself from 
blame, for betraying his trust, and selling his country, 
by alleging that others had already sold it, and he 
only entered into the combination, that he might 
share the reward of perfidy. But it requires few ar- 
guments to show the folly of such pleas as these. It 
is the duty of every man to regulate his conduct, 
not by the example of others, or by his own sur- 
mises, but by the invariable rules of equity and 
truth. Wickedness must be opposed by some, or 
virtue would be entirely driven out of the world. 
And who must oppose it in extremities, if, as it in- 
creases more, it be less criminal to yield without re- 
sistance ? If this excuse will vindicate one man, it 


will vindicate another; and no man will be found, 
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who is obliged to maintain a post, from which others 
may fly without a crime, and to endeavour to reform 
the world, by which it is no reproach to be vitiated. 
If this reasoning were just, there might be a state 
of general depravity, in which wickedness might 
lose its guilt, since every man might be led away by 
predominant corruption, and the universality of vice 
become its own defence. 

In such a situation, indeed, there is a necessity of 
an uncommon firmness and resolution to persist in 
the right, without regard to ridicule on the one hand, 
or interest on the other. But this resolution must be 
summoned; we must call up all our strength, and 
awaken all our caution, and in defiance of iniquity, 
however warranted by fashion, or supported by 
power, maintain an unshaken integrity, and re- 
proach the world by a good example, if we cannot 
amend it. 

There is yet another way, by which we may par- 
take, in some measure, of the sin of bearing false 
witness. That he, who does not hinder the commis- 
sion of a crime, involves himself in the guilt, cannot 
be denied; and that his guilt is yet more flagrant, if 
instead of obstructing, he encourages it, is equally 
evident. He, therefore, that receives a calumny with 
applause, or listens to it with a silent approbation, 
must be at least chargeable with conniving at wrong, 
which will be found no trivial accusation, when we 
have considered, 

SECONDLY: The enormity of the sin of bearing 
false witness, 

The malignity of an offence arises, either from the 
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motives that prompted it, or the consequences pro- 
duced by it. 

If we examine the sin of calumny by this rule, 
we shall find both the motives and consequences of 
the worst kind. We shall find its causes and effects 
concurring to distinguish it from common wicked- 
ness, and rank it with those crimes that pollute the 
earth, and blacken human nature. 

The most usual incitement to defamation is envy, 
or impatience of the merit, or success of others; a 
malice raised not by any injury received, but merely 
by the sight of that happiness which we cannot 
attain. This is a passion, of all others most hurtful 
and contemptible; it is pride complicated with lazi- 
ness; pride which inclines us to wish ourselves upon 
the level with others, and laziness which hinders us 
from pursuing our inclinations with vigour and 
assiduity. Nothing then remains but that the en- 
vious man endeavour to stop those, by some arti- 
fice, whom he will not strive to overtake, and 
reduce his superiours to his own meanness, since he 
cannot rise to their elevation. To this end he ex- 
amines their conduct with a resolution to condemn 
it; and, if he can find no remarkable defects, makes 
no scruple to aggravate smaller errours, till by add- 
ing one vice to another, and detracting from their 
virtues by degrees, he has divested them of that rep- 
utation which obscured his own, and left them no 
qualities to be admitted or rewarded. 

Calumnies are sometimes the offspring of resent- 
ment. When a man is opposed in a design which 
he cannot justify, and defeated in the prosecution 
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of schemes of tyranny, extortion, or oppression, he 
seldom fails to revenge his overthrow by blacken- 
ing that integrity which effected it. No rage is 
more fierce than that of a villain disappointed of 
those advantages which he has pursued by a long 
train of wickedness. He has forfeited the esteem of 
mankind, he has burdened his conscience, and haz- 
arded his future happiness, to no purpose, and has 
now nothing to hope but the satisfaction of involv- 
ing those, who have broken his measures, in mis- 
fortunes and disgrace. By wretches like these it is 
no wonder if the vilest arts of detraction are prac- 
tised without scruple, since both their resentment 
and their interest direct them to depress those, 
whose influence and authority will be employed 
against them. 

But what can be said of those who, without be- 
ing impelled by any violence of passion, without 
having received any injury or provocation, and with- 
out any motives of interest, vilify the deserving and 
the worthless without distinction; and, merely to 
gratify the levity of temper and incontinence of 
tongue, throw out aspersions equally dangerous 
with those of virulence and enmity ? 

These always reckon themselves, and are com- 
monly reckoned by those whose gaiety they pro- 
mote, among the benevolent, the candid, and the 
humane; men without gall or malignity, friends to 
good-humour, and lovers of a jest. But, upon a 
more serious estimation, will they not be, with far 
greater propriety, classed with the cruel and the 
selfish wretches that feel no anguish at sacrificing 
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the happiness of mankind to the lowest views, to 
the poor ambition of excelling in scurrility ? To de- 
serve the exalted character of humanity and good 
nature, a man must mean well; it is not sufficient 
to mean nothing. He must act and think with gen- 
erous views, not with a total disregard of all the 
consequences of his behaviour. Otherwise, with all 
his wit and all his laughter, what character can he 
deserve, but that of ‘‘the fool, who scatters fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, and says, am I not in 
sport.’ 

The consequences of this crime, whatever be the 
inducement to commit it, are equally pernicious. 
He that attacks the reputation of another, invades 
the most valuable part of his property, and, per- 
haps, the only part which he can call his own. 
Calumny can take away what is out of the reach of 
tyranny and usurpation, and what may enable the 
sufferer to repair the injuries received from the hand 
of oppression. The persecutions of power may 
injure the fortune of a good man; but those of cal- 
umny must complete his ruin. 

Nothing can so much obstruct the progress of 
virtue, as the defamation of those that excel in it. 
For praise is one motive, even in the best minds, 
to superiour and distinguishing degrees of goodness; 
and, therefore, he that reduces all men to the same 
state of infamy, at least deprives them of one re- 
ward which is due to merit, and takes away one in- 
citement to it. But the effect does not terminate 
here. Calumny destroys that influence, and power 
of example, which operates much more forcibly upon 
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the minds of men, than the solemnity of laws, or 
the fear of punishment. Our natural and real power 
is very small; and it is by the ascendant which he 
has gained, and the esteem in which he is held, that 
any man is able to govern others, to maintain order 
in society, or to perform any important service to 
mankind, to which the united endeavours of num- 
bers are required. This ascendant, which, when con- 
ferred upon bad men by superiority of riches, or 
hereditary honour, is frequently made use of to cor- 
rupt and deprave the world, to justify debauchery, 
and shelter villainy, might be employed, if it were 
to be obtained only by desert, to the noblest pur- 
poses. It might discountenance vanity and folly; it 
might make the fashion cooperate with the laws, 
and reform those upon whom reason and conviction 
have no force. 

Calumny differs from most other injuries in this 
dreadful circumstance. He who commits it, never 
can repair it. A false report may spread, where a 
recantation never reaches; and an accusation must 
certainly fly faster than a defence, while the greater 
part of mankind are base and wicked. The effects of 
a false report cannot be determined, or circumscribed. 
It may check a hero in his attempts for the promo- 
tion of the happiness of his country, or a saint in his 
endeavours for the propagation of truth. 

Since, therefore, this sin is so destructive to man- 

kind, and, by consequence, so detestable in the 
sight of God, it is necessary that we inquire, 

TurrpLy: What reflections may best enable us to 
avoid it. 
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The way to avoid effects is to avoid the causes. 
Whoever, therefore, would not be tempted ‘‘ to bear 
false witness,’’ must endeavour to suppress those 
passions which may incite him to it. Let the en- 
vious man consider, that by detracting from the 
character of others, he in reality adds nothing to his 
own; and the malicious man, that nothing is more 
inconsistent with every law of God, and institution 
of men, than implacability and revenge. 

If men would spend more time in examining their 
own lives, and inspecting their own characters, they 
would have less leisure, and less inclination, to re- 
mark with severity upon others. They would easily 
discover, that it will not be for their advantage to 
exasperate their neighbour, and that a scandalous 
falsehood may be easily revenged by a reproachful 
truth. 

It was determined by our blessed Saviour, in a 
case of open and uncontested guilt, that “‘he who 
was without fault,’’ should ‘‘ cast the first stone.”’ 
This seems intended to teach us compassion even to 
the failings of bad men; and certainly that religion 
which extends so much indulgence to the bad, as 
to restrain us from the utmost rigour of punishment, 
cannot be doubted to require that the good should 
be exempted from calumny and reproach. 

Let it be always remembered, that charity is the 
height of religious excellence; and that it is one of 
the characteristicks of this virtue, that it thinketh 
no evil of others. 
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[PREACHED AT ASHBOURN. | 


‘* Nay, you do wrong and defraud, and that your brethren.’’ 1 Cor. vi. 8. 


To subdue passion, and regulate desire, is the great 
task of man, as a moral agent; a task, for which 
natural reason, however assisted and enforced by 
human laws, has been found insufficient, and which 
cannot be performed but by the help of religion. 

The passions are divided by moralists into irascible 
and concupiscible; the passions of resentment, and 
the passions of desire. The danger of the irascible 
passions, the mischiefs of anger, envy, and revenge, 
every man knows, by evil which he has felt, or evil 
which he has perpetrated. In their lower degrees, 
they produce brutality, outrage, contumely, and 
calumny; and, when they are inflamed to the ut- 
most, have too often risen to violence and bloodshed. 

Of these passions, the mischief is sometimes great, 
but not very frequent; for we are taught to watch 
and oppose them, from our earliest years. Their 
malignity is universally known, and as universally 
dreaded. The occasions that can raise them high, do 
not often occur; and when they are raised, if there 
be no immediate opportunity of gratifying them, 
they yield to reason and persuasion, or subside by 
the soothing influence of time. 

Of the irascible passions, the direct aim, and pres- 
ent purpose, is the hurt, or misery of another; of 
the concupiscible passions, the proper motive is our 
own good. It is, therefore, no reproach to human 
nature, that the concupiscible passions are more 
prevalent; for as it is more natural, it is more just, 
to desire our own good, than another’s evil. 
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The desire of happiness is inseparable from a ra- 
tional being, acquainted, by experience, with the 
various gradations of pain and pleasure. The know]- 
edge of different degrees of happiness seems neces- 
sary to the excitement of desire, and the stimulation 
of activity. He that had never felt pain, would not 
fear it, nor use any precaution to prevent it. He 
who had been always equally at ease, would not 
know that his condition admitted any improve- 
ment, and, therefore, could have no end to pursue, 
or purpose to prosecute. But man, in his present 
state, knowing of how much good he is capable, and 
to how many evils he is exposed, has his mind per- 
petually employed, in defence, or in acquisition, in 
securing that which he has, or attaining that which, 
he believes, he either does, or shall, want. 

He that desires happiness must necessarily desire 
the means of happiness, must wish to appropriate, 
and accumulate, whatever may satisfy his desires. 
It is not sufficient to be without want. He will try 
to place himself beyond the fear of want; and en- 
deavour to provide future gratifications for future 
wishes, and lay up in store future provisions for 
future necessities. 

It is by the effect of this care to provide against 
the evils, and to attain the blessings of life, that 
human society has its present form. For this pur- 
pose professions are studied, and trades learned; 
dangers are encountered, and labour endured. For 
this reason every man educates his son in some use- 
ful art, which, by making him necessary to others, 
may oblige others to repay him what is necessary to 
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himself. The general employment of mankind is to 
increase pleasure, or remove the pressure of pain. 
These are the vital principles of action, that fill 
ports with ships, shops with manufactures, and fields 
with husbandmen, that keep the statesman diligent 
in attendance, and the trader active in his business. 

It is apparently the opinion of the civilized world, 
that he who would be happy must be rich. In riches 
the goods of life are compendiously contained. They 
do not enlarge our own personal powers; but they 
enable us to employ the powers of others for our 
advantage. He who cannot make what he wants, 
will, however, easily procure it, if he can pay an 
artist. He who suffers any remediable inconveni- 
ence, needs not to suffer it long, if he can reward 
the labour of those who are able to remove it. 
Riches will make an ignorant man prudent by an- 
other’s wisdom, and a weak man vigorous by an- 
other’s strength. It can, therefore, be no wonder, 
that riches are generally desired; and that al- 
most every man is busy, through his whole life, in 
gaining, or in keeping them, for himself, or his 
posterity. 

As there is no desire so extensive, or so continual 
in its exertions, that possesses so many minds, or 
operates with such restless activity; there is none 
that deviates into greater irregularity, or more fre- 
quently corrupts the heart of man, than «he wish 
to enlarge possession and accumulate wealth. 

In a discourse, intended for popular instruction, 
it would be of little utility to mention the ambition 
of kings, and display the cruelty of conquerors. To 
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slaughter thousands in a day, to spread desolation 
over wide and fertile regions, and to carry rapine 
and destruction indiscriminately from one country 
to another, can be the crime only of those few who 
have sceptres in their hands; and, even among them, 
the wantonness of war is not very common in our 
days. But it is a sufficient evidence of the power of 
interest, that such acts should ever have been per- 
petrated; that there could ever be any man, willing 
to augment his wealth, or extend his power, by 
slaughter and devastation; or able to persuade him- 
self, that he might purchase advantages, which he 
could enjoy only in imagination, at the expense of the 
lives of thousands of his subjects, as well as his ad- 
versaries; of adversaries that never had injured or 
offended him, and of subjects whom it was his duty 
and his engagement to preserve and to protect. 

Nor is it necessary to mention crimes, which are 
commonly found amongst the lowest of mankind, 
the crimes of robbery and theft. For, though they 
are too common, their enormity is sufficiently un- 
derstood by the laws which are enacted against them, 
and sufficiently menaced by the terrours which those 
laws hold out. They are so apparently destructive 
of social security, their consequences are so easily 
perceived, and their perniciousness so generally ac- 
knowledged, that to be suspected of them is to be 
infamous; and to be detected in the commission of 
them, is to be exposed to punishment, and often 
to death. 

But there is another mode of injuring the prop- 
erty of others, and of gaining unjust advantages, 
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which, though not equally liable, at all times, to 
punishment, with theft and robbery, is, in its own 
nature, equally criminal, and perhaps more _ perni- 
cious; therefore, equally open to the censures of 
reason and religion. This species of guilt is distin- 
guished by the appellation of fraud; a word which, 
when uttered, really excites a due degree of de- 
testation, and which those, who practise it, perhaps 
disguise to their consciences by still softer terms. 

But that such disguises may deceive the soul no 
longer; and that what is universally mischievous 
may be totally abhorred; I shall endeavour to show, 

First: The nature of fraud, and the temptations 
to practise it. 

SECONDLY: How much it is contrary to the rules 
of religion, and how much it obstructs the happiness 
of the world. 

The nature of fraud, as distinct from other viola- 
tions of right or property, seems to consist in this, 
that the man injured is induced to concur in the act 
by which the injury is done. Thus, to take away 
any thing valuable, without the owner’s knowledge, 
is a theft; to take it away, against his consent, by 
threats or force, is a robbery; to borrow it, without 
intention of returning it, is a fraud, because the 
owner consents to the act, by which it passed out of 
his own hands. 

All fraud, therefore, supposes deceit, either in 
the affirmation of what is false, or the suppression 
of what is true; for no man willingly wrongs 
himself. He must be deceived, either by false 
appearances of the present, or by false promises 
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of the future, by a display of fictitious advantages, 
or an artful concealment of certain inconveniencies. 

As it often happens, that in committing a fraud, 
or persuading a man to injure himself, a consider- 
able degree of skill and dexterity is required; the 
fraudulent are often considered, by themselves and 
others, as possessing uncommon powers of under- 
standing, so that, though the act itself is blamed, 
the artifice is admired. Conscience is overpowered 
by vanity, and the shame of guilt is lost in the pride 
of subtilty and acuteness. 

It is to be feared, that the science of overreach- 
ing is too closely connected with lucrative commerce. 
There are classes of men, who do little less than pro- 
fess it, and who are scarcely ashamed, when they are 
detected in imposture. Such men live, indeed, with- 
out reputation. They are considered as exercising 
dishonourable employments, but they are still toler- 
ated; and, however they may be despised, are 
very rarely punished. The whole practice of buying 
and selling is indeed replete with temptation, which 
even a virtuous mind finds it difficult to resist. ‘‘A 
merchant shall hardly keep himself from doing 
wrong, and an huckster shall not be freed from sin,”’ 
Ecclesiasticus xxvi. 29. ‘‘ Many have sinned for a 
small matter; and he that seeketh for abundance, 
will turn his eyes away. As a nail sticketh fast be- 
tween the joinings of the stones, so doth sin stick 
close between buying and selling,’’ Eccl. xxvii. 1, 2. 

Such is the censure of the Son of Sirach, which 
surely cannot be heard without alarm and terrour. 

It is, however, by no means to be admitted, that 
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all trade is necessarily fraudulent, or that all traders 
are dishonest. Every kind of life has its peculiar 
dangers, which the negligent incur, and the wise es- 
cape. The danger of a trader, like that of others, 
may be avoided by resolution, vigilance, and prayer, 
by a constant reference of his actions to his eternal 
interest,and by the help of God diligently implored. 

That the necessity of this vigilance may be more 
strongly recommended, it is fit that we consider, 

SECONDLY: How much the practice of fraud is 
contrary to religion, and how muchit obstructs the 
happiness of the world. 

The great rule, by which religion regulates all 
transactions between one man and another, is, that 
every man ‘“‘should do to others what he would ex- 
pect that others,’’ in the same case, “‘ should do to 
him.’’ This rule is violated in every act of fraud. 
For, however the ‘‘ children of the world ’’ may for- 
give, or applaud, themselves, when they practise 
fraud, they complain very loudly, when they suffer 
it. They then can clearly discern its baseness, and 
its mischief; and discover, that nothing deserves 
praise but purity and goodness. 

The crime of fraud has this aggravation, that it is 
generally an abuse of confidence. Robberies of vio- 
lence are committed commonly upon those, to whom 
the robber is unknown. The lurking thief takes in- 
discriminately what comes by chance within his 
reach. But deceit cannot be practised, unless by some 
previous treaty, and gradual advance, by which dis- 
trust is dissipated, and an opinion of candour and 
integrity excited. Fraud, therefore, necessarily dis- 
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guises life with solitude and suspicion. He that has 
been deceived, knows not afterwards whom he can 
trust, but grows timorous, reserved, afraid alike of 
enemies and friends; and loses, at least, part of that 
benevolence which is necessary to an amiable and 
virtuous character. 

Fraud is the more to be suppressed by universal 
detestation, as its effects can scarcely be limited. A 
thief seldom takes away what can much impoverish 
the loser; but by fraud, the opulent may at once 
be reduced to indigence, and the prosperous dis- 
tressed ; the effects of a long course of industry may 
be suddenly annihilated, the provision made for age 
may be withdrawn, and the inheritance of posterity 
intercepted. 

For the particular application of this doctrine, I 
am sorry that my native place should afford an op- 
portunity. But since this society has called me to 
stand here before them, I hope no man will be of- 
fended, that I do my duty with fidelity and freedom. 
Truth requires, that I warn you against a species 
of fraud, sometimes found amongst you, and that 
of a very shameful and oppressive kind. When any 
man, whose contributions have had their due part 
in raising the fund for occasional relief, is reduced 
by disease, or hurt, to want the support which he 
has, perhaps, for many years, supposed himself 
gradually accumulating against the day of distress, 
and for which he has denied himself many grati- 
fications; at the time, when he expects the beneficial 
effects of his prudence and parsimony; at that very 
time, every artifice is used to defeat his claim, and 
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elude his right. He declares himself, perhaps, unable 
to work, by which nothing more can reasonably be 
meant, than that he is no longer capable of labour 
equal to his livelihood. This man is found employ- 
ing the remains of his strength in some little office. 
For this surely he deserves to be commended. But 
what has been the consequence ? He has been con- 
sidered as an impostor, who claims the benefit of 
the fund by counterfeited incapacity ; and that feeble 
diligence, which, among reasonable and equitable 
men, gives him a title to esteem and pity, is misap- 
plied, and misrepresented into a pretence for de- 
priving him of his right, and this done by judges, 
who vainly imagine they shall be benefited them- 
selves by their own wicked determination. 

It is always to be remembered, that a demand of 
support from your common fund is not a petition 
for charity, but a claim to justice. The relief, thus 
demanded, is not a gift, but a debt. He that re- 
ceives it, has first purchased it. The denial of it, 
therefore, is a fraud and a robbery; and fraud so 
much the more atrocious and detestable, as, by its 
nature, it must always be practised on the poor. 

When this succour is required, there is no place 
for favour, or for resentment. What is due must be 
paid, because it is due. Other considerations have 
here no weight. The amiable and the perverse, the 
good and the bad, have an equal right to the per- 
formance of their contract. He that has trusted the 
society with his money, cannot, without breach of 
faith, be denied that payment, which, when he 
payed his contribution, was solemnly stipulated. 
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It has been always observed by the wise, that it 
is every man’s real interest to be honest; and he 
who practises fraud, to the injury of others, shows, 
at the same time, how fraud may be practised against 
himself. Those who have been forward in watching 
the steps of others, and have objected to payment 
when it was required, may live to be themselves 
watched, and excluded by a precedent, which their 
own fraudulence, or malice, has incited them to 
establish. They will then feel the folly of wicked- 
ness, and know the necessity of providing against 
the day of calamity by innocence and integrity ; 
they will wish that they could claim the kindness 
of others, as a recompense for kindness formerly 
exhibited by themselves. 

Fraud is the more hurtful, because the wrong is 
often without redress. As he that is wronged by 
fraudulent practices must always concur in the act 
that injured him, it is not always easy to ascertain 
the exact limits of his agency, so as to know pre- 
cisely how far he was deceived. This, at least, is 
seldom to be done without an inquiry and discus- 
sion, liable to many legal delays, and eludible by 
many artifices. The redress, therefore, is often more 
pernicious than the injury; and while the robber 
lurks in secret, or flies for his life, the man of fraud 
holds up his head with confidence, enjoys the fruits 
of his iniquity with security, and bids defiance to 
detection and to punishment. 

But this triumph, however he may escape human 
judicatures, must end with his life. The time will 


come, and will come quickly, when he that has de- 
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frauded his neighbour, must stand before the Judge 
of all the earth, a Judge whom he cannot deceive; 
and before whom, whatever he has taken wrong- 
fully, without restitution, and without repentance, 
will lie heavy on his soul. 

‘‘Let him, therefore, that has stolen, steal no 
more!’’ let him that has gained by fraud, repent 
and restore, and live and die in the exercise of 
honesty ! 


SERMON XIX 


‘* Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give, 
not grudgingly, or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.”’ 2 
Cor. ix. 7. 

Tue frequency with which the duty of alms-giving 
has of late been recommended; the perspicuity 
with which it has, on many occasions, been ex- 
plained; the force of argument by which its ne- 
cessity has been proved to the reason, and the 
ardour of zeal with which it has been impressed 
upon the passions; make it reasonable to believe, 
that is now generally understood, and that very few 
of those, who frequent the publick worship, and 
attend with proper diligence to instruction, can re- 
ceive much information, with regard to the excel- 
lence and importance of this virtue. 

But as most of the crimes and miseries of our 
lives arise rather from negligence than ignorance; 
as those obligations which are best known, are 
sometimes, from the security to which the con- 
sciousness of our knowledge naturally betrays us, 
most easily forgotten; and as the impressions which 
are made upon the heart, however strong or durable 
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they may at first appear, are easily weakened by 
time, and effaced by the perpetual succession of 
other objects, which crowd the memory, and distract 
the attention; it is necessary that this great duty 
should be frequently explained, that our ardour 
should be rekindled by new motion, our con- 
viction awakened by new persuasions, and our 
minds enlightened by frequent repetitions of the in- 
structions, which, if not recollected, must quickly 
lose their effect. 

Every man, who has either applied himself to 
the examination of his own conduct with care pro- 
portioned to the importance of the inquiry, or in- 
dulged himself in the more frequent employment 
of inspecting the behaviour of others, has had 
many opportunities of observing, with how much 
difficulty the precepts of religion are long preserved 
in their full force; how insensibly the ways of 
virtue are forsaken; and into what depravity those, 
who trust too much to their own strength, some- 
times fall, by neglecting to press forward, and to 
confirm their resolution by the same methods as 
they at first excited it. Innumerable temptations 
continually surround us, and innumerable obstruc- 
tions oppose us. We are lulled with indolence, we 
are seduced by pleasure, we are perverted by bad 
examples, and we are betrayed by our own hearts. 
No sooner do we, in compliance either with the 
vanities, or the business of life, relax our attention 
to the doctrines of piety, than we grow cold 
and indifferent, dilatory and negligent. When we 
are again called to our duty, we find our minds en- 
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tangled with a thousand objections; we are ready 
to plead every avocation, however trifling, as an 
exemption from the necessity of holy practices; 
and, because we readily satisfy ourselves with our 
excuses, we are willing to imagine that we shall 
satisfy God, the God of infinite holiness and jus- 
tice, who sees the most secret motions of our 
minds, who penetrates through all our hypocrisy, 
and upon whom disinclination can be never im- 
posed for inability. 

With regard to the duty of charity, it is too 
common for men of avaricious and worldly dispo- 
sitions, to imagine that they may be saved without 
compliance with a command so little agreeable to 
their inclinations; and, therefore, though perhaps 
they cannot always resist the force of argument, or 
repel conviction at its first assault, yet, as they do 
not willingly suffer their minds to dwell upon 
reasonings which they scarcely wish to be true, or 
renew, by frequent recollection, that sense of their 
duty which they have received, they quickly re- 
lapse into their former sordid insensibility, and, by 
indulging every consideration which can be applied 
to the justification of parsimony, harden their 
hearts, and withhold their hands; and while they 
see the anguish of misery, and hear the cries of 
want, can pass by without pity, and without re- 
gard; and without even feeling any reproaches from 
their hearts, pray to God for that merey which they 
have themselves denied to their fellow-beings. 

One of the pleas, which is alleged in justification 
of the neglect of charity, is inability to practise it; 
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an excuse, when real, to which no objection can be 
made; for it cannot be expected, that any man should 
give to another what he must himself want in the 
same degree. But this excuse is too frequently of- 
fered by those who are poor only in their own 
opinion, who have habituated themselves to look 
on those that are above, rather than on those that 
are below them, and cannot account themselves 
rich, while they see any richer; men who measure 
their revenues, not by the wants of nature, but by 
the demands of vanity! and who have nothing to 
give, only because they will not diminish any par- 
ticle of their splendour, nor reduce the pomp of 
their equipage; who, while their tables are heaped 
with delicacies, and their houses crowded with festal 
assemblies, suffer the poor to languish in the streets 
in miseries and in want, complain that their for- 
tunes are not equal to the generosity of their minds, 
and applaud their own inclinations to charity and 
mercy; inclinations which are never exerted in 
beneficence, because they cannot spare any thing 
from their appetites and their pride. 

Others there are, who frequently delight to dwell 
upon the excellency of charity, and profess them- 
selves ready to comply with its precepts, whenever 
proper objects shall be proposed, and an oppor- 
tunity of proper application shall be found; but 
they pretend that they are so well informed, with 
regard to the perversion of charity, and discover so 
many ill effects of indistinguishing and careless lib- 
erality, that they are not easily satisfied with the 
occasions which are offered them. They are some- 
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times afraid of encouraging idleness, and sometimes 
of countenancing imposture, and so readily find 
objections to every method of charity that can be 
mentioned to them, that their good inclinations are 
of very little advantage to the rest of mankind; but, 
however, they congratulate themselves upon their 
merit, and still applaud that generosity by which 
calamity was never softened, and by which want 
never was relieved. 

But that all these imaginary pleas may be once 
more confuted, that the opportunity of charity, 
which providence has this day put into our hands, 
may not be neglected, and that our alms may be 
given in such a manner as may obtain acceptance 
with the great Judge of all the earth, who has prom- 
ised to show mercy to the merciful, I shall en- 
deavour to lay before you, 

First: The importance and necessity of the prac- 
tice of charity. 

SEcONDLY: The disposition of mind, which is 
necessary to make our alms acceptable to God. 

TuirpLy: The reasonableness of laying hold on 
the present opportunity for the exercise of our 
charity. 

And, First: I shall endeavour to show the im- 
portance and necessity of the practice of charity. 
The importance and necessity of charity is so evi- 
dent, that as it might be hoped that no proof could 
be necessary, so it is difficult to produce any argu- 
ments which do not occur of themselves to every 
reasonable and attentive mind. For whither can we 
turn our thoughts, or direct our eyes, where we 
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shall not find some motive to the exercise of 
charity ? 

If we look up to heaven, which we have been 
taught to consider as the particular residence of the 
Supreme Being, we find there our Creator, our 
Preserver, and our Judge; our Creator, whose in- 
finite power gave us our existence, and who has 
taught us, by that gift, that bounty is agreeable to 
his nature; our Preserver, of whose assistance and 
protection we are, every day and every moment, 
in need, and whose favour we can hope to secure 
only by imitating his goodness, and endeavouring 
the assistance and protection of each other; and our 
Judge, who has already declared that the merciful 
shall obtain mercy, and that in the awful day, in 
which every man shall be recompensed according to 
his works, he that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly. 

If we cast our eyes over the earth, and extend our 
observations through the system of human beings, 
what shall we find but scenes of misery and innu- 
merable varieties of calamity and distress, the pains 
of sickness, the wounds of casualty, the gripings of 
hunger, and the cold of nakedness; wretches wan- 
dering without an habitation, exposed to the con- 
tempt of the proud, and the insults of the cruel, 
goaded forward, by the stings of poverty, to dis- 
honest acts, which perhaps relieve their present 
misery, only to draw some more dreadful distress 
upon them ? And what are we taught, by all these 
different states of unhappiness ? what, but the neces- 
sity of that virtue by which they are relieved; by 
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which the orphan may be supplied with a father, 
and the widow with a defender; by which naked- 
ness may be clothed, sickness set free from adventi- 
tious pains; the stranger solaced in his wanderings, 
and the hungry restored to vigour and to ease ? 

If we turn from these melancholy prospects, and 
cast our eyes upon ourselves, what shall we find, 
but a precarious and frail being, surrounded on every 
side with danger, and besieged with miseries and 
with wants ? miseries, which we cannot avert by our 
own power, and wants which our own abilities cannot 
supply. We perceive ourselves wholly unable to 
stand alone, and compelled to solicit, every moment, 
the assistance of our fellow-creatures; whom, per- 
haps, our Maker enables us at present to repay by 
mutual kindness, but whom we know not how soon 
we may be necessitated to implore, without the 
capacity of returning their beneficence. 

This reflection surely ought immediately to con- 
vince us of the necessity of charity ; prudence, even 
without religion, ought to admonish every one to 
assist the helpless, and relieve the wretched, that, 
when the day of distress shall come upon him, he 
may confidently ask that assistance which he him- 
self, in his prosperity, never did deny. 

As it has pleased God to place us in a state, in 
which we are surrounded with innumerable tempta- 
tions; so it has pleased him, on many occasions, to 
afford us temporal incitements to virtue, as a coun- 
terbalance to the allurements of sin; and to set 
before us rewards which may be obtained, and 
punishments which may be suffered, before the final 
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determination of our future state. As charity is one 
of our most important duties, we are pressed to its 
practice by every principle of secular, as well as re- 
ligious wisdom; and no man can suffer himself to be 
distinguished for hardness of heart, without danger 
of feeling the consequence of his wickedness in his 
present state; because no man can secure to himself 
the continuance of riches, or of power; nor can 
prove, that he shall not himself want the assistance 
which he now denies, and perhaps be compelled to 
implore it from those whose petition he now rejects, 
and whose miseries he now insults. Such is the in- 
stability of human affairs, and so frequently does 
God assert his government of the world, by exalting 
the low, and depressing the powerful. 

If we endeavour to consult higher wisdom than 
our own, with relation to this duty, and examine 
the opinions of the rest of mankind, it will be found, 
that all the nations of the earth, however they may 
differ with regard to every other tenet, yet agree in 
the celebration of benevolence, as the most amiable 
disposition of the heart, and the foundation of all 
happiness. We shall find that, in every place, men 
are loved and honoured in proportion to the gifts 
which they have conferred upon mankind, and that 
nothing but charity can recommend one man to the 
affection of another. 

But if we appeal, as is undoubtedly reasonable 
and just, from human wisdom to Divine, and search 
the Holy Scriptures, to settle our notions of the im- 
portance of this duty, we shall need no further in- 
citements to its practice; for every part of that 
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sacred volume is filled with precepts that direct, o1 
examples that inculcate it. The practice of hospi- 
tality among the patriarchs, the confidence of Job, 
amidst his afflictions, arising from the remembrance 
of his former charity. 

The precepts of the prophets, and the conduct 
of the holy men of all times, concur to enforce the 
duty of attending to the cries of misery, and en- 
deavouring to relieve the calamities of life. 

But surely all further proof will be superseded, 
when the declaration of our blessed Redeemer is re- 
membered, who has condescended to inform us that 
those who have shown mercy shall find mercy from 
him, that the practice of charity will be the great test 
by which we shall be judged, and that those, and 
those only, who have given food to the hungry, and 
raiment to the naked, shall, at the final doom, be 
numbered by the Son of God amongst the blessed 
of his Father. 

There can nothing more be added to show the 
necessity of the practice of charity ; for what can be 
expected to move him, by whom everlasting felicity 
is disregarded; and who hears without emotion, 
never-ending miseries threatened by Omnipotence ? 
It, therefore, now remains that we inquire, 

SECONDLY: How we may practise this duty, in 
a manner pleasing to him who commanded it; or 
what disposition of mind is necessary to make our 
alms acceptable to God. 

Our Saviour, as he has informed us of the neces- 
sity of charity, has not omitted to teach us likewise 
how our acts of charity are to be performed. And 
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from his own precepts, and those of his apostles, 
may be learned all the cautions necessary to obviate 
the deceit of our own hearts, and to preserve us 
from falling into follies dangerous to our souls, while 
we imagine ourselves advancing in the favour of 
God. 

We are commanded by Jesus Christ, when we 
give our alms, to divest ourselves of pride, vain- 
glory, and desire of applause: we are forbidden to 
give, that we may be seen of men, and instructed so 
to conduct our charity, that it may be known to our 
Father which seeth in secret. By this precept it is 
not to be understood, that we are forbidden to give 
alms in publick, or where we may be seen of men; 
for our Saviour has also commanded, that our 
‘*light should so shine before men, that they may 
see our good works, and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven.’’ The meaning, therefore, of this text 
is not that we should forbear to give alms in the 
sight of men, but that we should not suffer the pres- 
ence of men to act as the motive to our charity, nor 
regard their praise as any object to our wishes; a 
precept surely reasonable; for how can that act be 
virtuous, which depends not upon our own choice, 
but upon that of others, and which we should not 
have performed, if we had not expected that they 
would have applauded it ? 

Of the same kind, though somewhat different in 
its immediate and literal acceptation, is the instruc- 
tion contained in the text, in which we are taught 
by St.Paul, that every man ought to give accord- 
ing to the purpose of his own heart, not grudgingly, 
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or of necessity ; by which itis commanded, that we 
should, as our Saviour had already taught us, lay 
aside, in the distribution of our alms, all regard to 
human authority; that we should give according to 
the purpose of our own hearts, without respect to 
solicitation or influence; that we should give, be- 
cause God has commanded, and give cheerfully, as 
a proof of ready and uncompelled obedience; obedi- 
ence uncompelled by any other motive than a due 
sense of our dependence upon the universal Lord, 
and the reasonableness of observing the law of him 
by whom we were created. 

There are likewise other rules to be observed in 
the practice of charity, which may be gathered, at 
least consequentially, from the Holy Scriptures; 
and which the common prudence of mankind at the 
same time evidently prescribes. It is necessary that, 
in bestowing our alms, we should endeavour to pro- 
mote thé service of God, and the general happiness 
of society, and, therefore, we ought not to give 
them without inquiry into the ends for which they 
are desired; we ought not to suffer our beneficence 
to be made instrumental to the encouragement of 
vice, or the support of idleness; because what is 
thus squandered may be wanted by others, who 
would use our kindness to better purposes, and 
who, without our assistance, would perhaps perish. 

Another precept, too often neglected, which yet 
a generous and elevated mind would naturally 
think highly necessary to be observed, is, that alms 
should be given in such a manner as may be most 
pleasing to the person who receives them; that our 
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charity should not be accompanied with insults, nor 
followed by reproaches; that we should, whenever 
it is possible, spare the wretched the unnecessary, 
the mortifying pain of recounting their calamities, 
and representing their distress; and when we have 
relieved them we should never upbraid them with 
our kindness, nor recall their afflictions to their 
minds by cruel and unseasonable admonitions to 
gratitude or industry. He only confers favours gen- 
erously, who appears, when they are once conferred, 
to remember them no more. 

Poverty is in itself sufficiently afflictive, and to 
most minds the pain of wanting assistance is scarcely 
balanced by the pleasure of receiving it. The end 
of charity is to mitigate calamities; and he has lit- 
tle title to the reward of mercy, who afflicts with 
one hand, while he succours with the other. But 
this fault, like many others, arises from pride, and 
from the desire of temporal rewards. Men either 
forget the common nature of humanity, and, there- 
fore, reproach others with those misfortunes to 
which they are themselves equally subject; or they 
expect, from the gratitude, or applause, of those 
whom they benefit, that reward which they are 
commanded to hope enly from their Father which 
is in heaven. 

Such are the rules of charity, and such the cau- 
tions required, to make our alms pleasing to him, 
in whose name they ought to be given; and, that 
they may be now given not grudgingly, or of ne- 
cessity, but with that cheerfulness which the apos- 
tle recommends as necessary to draw down the love 
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of God upon those by whom they are bestowed, 
let us consider, 

TuirpLy: The reasonableness of laying hold on 
the present opportunity for the exercise of our 
charity. 

It is just that we should consider every oppor- 
tunity of performing a good action as the gift of 
God, one of the chief gifts which God bestows upon 
man, in his present state, and endeavour to improve 
the blessing, that it may not be withdrawn from us, 
as a talent unemployed; for it is not certain, that 
he, who neglects this call to his duty, will be per- 
mitted to live till he hears another. It is likewise 
reasonable to seize this opportunity, because per- 
haps none can be afforded of more useful or bene- 
ficial charity, none in which all the various purposes 
of charity are more compendiously united. 

It cannot be said, that, by this charity, idleness 
is encouraged; for those who are to be benefited by 
it are at present incapable of labour, but hereafter 
designed for it. Nor can it be said, that vice is 
countenanced by it, for many of them cannot yet 
be vitious. Those who now give cannot bestow their 
alms for the pleasure of hearing their charity ac- 
knowledged, for they who shall receive it will not 
know their benefactors. 

The immediate effect of alms given on this occa- 
sion, is not only food to the hungry, and clothes 
to the naked, and an habitation to the destitute, 
but, what is of more lasting advantage, instruction 
to the ignorant. 

He that supports an infant, enables him to live 
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here; but he that educates him, assists him in his 
passage to a happier state, and prevents that wick- 
edness which is, if not the necessary, yet the fre- 
quent consequence of unenlightened infancy and 
vagrant poverty. 

Nor does this charity terminate in the persons 
upon whom it is conferred, but extends its influence 
through the whole state, which has very frequently 
experienced, how much is to be dreaded from men, 
bred up without principles, and without employ- 
ment. He who begs in the street in his infancy, 
learns only how to rob there in his manhood; and it 
is certainly very apparent, with how much less diffi- 
culty evils are prevented than remedied. 

But though we should suppose, what reason and 
experience sufficiently disprove, that poverty and 
ignorance were calamities to those only on whom 
they fall, yet surely the sense of their misery might 
be sufficient to awaken us to compassion. For who 
can hear the cries of a naked infant, without re- 
membering that he himself was once equally naked, 
equally helpless ? Who can see the disorders of the 
ignorant, without remembering that he was born as 
ignorant as they ? And who can forbear to reflect, 
that he ought to bestow on others those benefits 
which he received himself? Who, that shall see 
piety and wisdom promoted by his beneficence, can 
wish, that what he gives for such uses had been em- 
ployed in any other manner ? As the apostle exhorts 
to hospitality by observing that some have enter- 
tained angels unawares, let us animate ourselves to 
this charity by the hopes of educating saints. Let 
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us endeavour to reclaim vice, and to improve inno- 
cence to holiness; and remember that the day is not 
far distant, in which our Saviour has promised to 
consider our gifts to these little ones as given to 
himself; and that ‘‘they who have turned many to 
righteousness shall shine forth as the sun, for ever 
and ever.’”’ 
SERMON XX 


‘Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days scoffers, walk- 
ing after their own lusts.’’ 2 PETER iii. 3. 


A very little acquaintance with human nature will 
inform us, that there are few men who can patiently 
bear the imputation of being in the wrong; and that 
there is no action, how unreasonable or wicked so- 
ever it be, which those, who are guilty of it, will 
not attempt to vindicate, though, perhaps, by such 
a defence as aggravates the crime. 

, It is, indeed, common for men to conceal their 
faults, and gratify their passions in secret, and espe- 
cially, when they are first initiated in vice, to make 
use rather of artifice and dissimulation, than auda- 
ciousness and effrontery. But the arts of hypocrisy, 
are, in time, exhausted, and some unhappy circum- 
stance defeats those measures which they had laid 
for preventing a discovery. They are at length sus- 
pected, and, by that curiosity which suspicion al- 
ways excites, closely pursued, and openly detected. 
It is then too late to think of deceiving mankind by 
false appearances, nor does any thing remain, but to 
avow boldly what can be no longer denied. Impu- 
dence is called in to the assistance of immorality, 
and the censures which cannot be escaped must be 
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openly defied. Wickedness is in itself timorous, 
and naturally skulks in coverts and in darkness, but 
grows furious by despair, and, when it can fly no 
further, turns upon the pursuer. 

Such is the state of a man abandoned to the in- 
dulgence of vitious inclinations. He justifies one 
crime by another; invents wicked principles to sup- 
port wicked practices; endeavours rather to corrupt 
others, than own himself corrupted, and, to avoid 
that shame which a confession of his crimes would 
bring upon him, calls ‘“‘evil good, and good evil, 
puts darkness for light, and light for darkness.’’ He 
endeavours to trample upon those laws which he is 
known not to observe, to scoff at those truths which, 
if admitted, have an evident tendency to convict his 
whole behaviour of folly and absurdity, and, from 
having long neglected to obey God, rises at length 
into rebellion against him. 

That no man ever became abandoned at once, is 
an old and common observation, which, like other 
assertions founded on experience, receives new con- 
firmation by length of time. A man ventures upon 
wickedness, as upon waters with which he is un- 
acquainted. He looks upon them with horrour, 
and shudders at the thought of quitting the shore, 
and committing his life to the inconstancy of the 
weather; but, by degrees, the scene grows familiar, 
his aversion abates, and is succeeded by curiosity. 
He launches out with fear and caution, always 
anxious and apprehensive, lest his vessel should be 
dashed against a rock, sucked in by a quicksand, or 


hurried by the currents beyond sight of shore. But 
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his fears are daily lessening, and the deep becomes 
less formidable. In time he loses all sense of danger, 
ventures out with full security, and roves without 
inclination to return, till he is driven into the 
boundless ocean, tossed about by the tempests, and 
at last swallowed by the waves. 

Most men have, or once had, an esteem and rever- 
ence for virtue, and a contempt and abhorrence of 
vice; of which, whether they were impressed by 
nature, implanted by education, or deduced and 
settled by reason, it is, at present, of very little 
importance to inquire. Such these notions are, how- 
ever they were originally received, as reason cannot 
but adopt and strengthen, and every man will freely 
confess that reason ought to be the rule of his con- 
duct. Whoever, therefore, recedes, in his practice, 
from rules of which he allows obligation, and suffers 
his passions to prevail over his opinions, feels at first 
a secret reluctance, is conscious of some sort of 
violence done to his intellectual powers; and though 
he will not deny himself that pleasure which is 
present before him, or that single gratification of 
his passions, he determines, or thinks he determines, 
that he will yield to no future temptation, that he 
will hereafter reject all the solicitation of his ap- 
petites, and live in such a manner as he should ap- 
plaud in others, and as his own conscience should 
approve in himself. 

Perhaps every man may recollect, that this was the 
temper of his mind, when he first permitted himself 
to deviate from the known paths of his duty, and 
that he never forsook them, in the early part of his 
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life, without a design to return to them, and per- 
severe in them; and that, when he was tempted 
another time, he complied, always with a tacit inten- 
tion to add but this one more to his offences, and to 
spend the rest of his life in penitence and obedience. 
Perhaps there are very many among the most 
profligate, who frequently still their consciences, 
and animate their hopes, with views of reformation 
to be sincerely entered upon in some distant period 
of their lives, who propose to dedicate, at least, 
their last years to piety, and at some moments give 
way to wishes, that they may some time taste the 
satisfaction of a good life, and ‘‘ die the death of 
the righteous. ”’ 

But these, however given up to their desires and 
passions, however ignorant of their own weakness, 
and presumptuously confident of their natural 
powers, have not yet arrived at the summit of im- 
piety, till they have learned, not only to neglect, 
but to insult religion, not only to be vitious, but to 
scoff at virtue. 

This seems to be the last effect of a long con- 
tinued habit of sin, the strongest evidence of a 
mind corrupted almost beyond hope of a recovery. 
Wickedness in this state seems to have extended its 
power from the passions to the understanding. Not 
only the desire of doing well is extinguished, but 
the discernment of good and evil obliterated and 
destroyed. Such is the infatuation produced by a 
long course of obstinate guilt. 

Not only our speculations influence our practice, 
but our practice reciprocally influences our specula- 
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tions. We not only do what we approve, but there 
is danger lest in time we come to approve what we 
do, though for no other reason but that we do it. 
A man is always desirous of being at peace with 
himself; and when he cannot reconcile his passions 
to his conscience, he will attempt to reconcile his 
conscience to his passions; he will find reason for 
doing what he resolved to do, and, rather than not 
‘* walk after his own lusts,’’ will scoff at religion. 

These scoffers may be divided into two distinct 
classes, to be addressed in a very different manner; 
those whom a constant prosecution of their lusts 
has deluded into a real disbelief of religion, or di- 
verted from a serious examination of it; and those 
who are convinced of the truth of revelation, but 
affect to contemn and ridicule it from motives of 
interest or vanity. 

I shall endeavour, therefore, to evince, 

First: The folly of scoffing at religion in those 
who doubt the truth of it. And, 

SECONDLY: The wickedness of this practice in 
those who believe it. 

First: I shall endeavour to evince the folly of 
scoffing at religion in those who doubt the truth of it. 

Those who in reality disbelieve, or doubt of re- 
ligion, however negligent they may be in their in- 
quiries after truth, generally profess the highest 
reverence for it, the sincerest desire to discover it, 
and the strongest resolutions to adhere to it. They 
will frequently assert, and with good reason, that 
every man is valuable in proportion to his love of 
truth; that man enjoys the power of reason for this 
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great end, that he may distinguish truth from false- 
hood; that not to search for it is the most criminal 
laziness, and not to declare it, in opposition to the 
frowns of power, or the prejudices of ignorance, the 
most despicable cowardice. 

When they declaim on this darling subject, they 
seldom fail to take the opportunity of throwing out 
keen invectives against bigotry; bigotry,that volun- 
tary blindness, that slavish submission to the notions 
of others, which shackles the power of the soul, and 
retards the progress of reason; that cloud, which in- 
tercepts our views, and throws a shade over the 
light of truth. 

Such is the discourse of these men; and who, that. 
hears it, would not expect from them the most dis- 
interested impartiality, the most unwearied assidu- 
ity, and the most candid and sober attention to any 
thing proposed as an argument upon a subject 
worthy of their study ? Who would not imagine 
that they made it the grand business of their lives 
to carry the art of reasoning to its greatest height, 
to enlighten the understanding of the ignorant by 
plain instructions enforced with solid arguments, 
and to establish every important truth upon the 
most certain and unshaken principles ? 

There seems to be nothing more inconsistent with 
so philosophical a character than careless vivacity 
and airy levity. The talents which qualify a man for 
a disputant and a buffoon seem very different; and 
an unprejudiced person would be inclined to form 
contrary ideas of an argument and a jest. 

Study has been hitherto thought necessary to 
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knowledge, and study cannot well be successfully 
prosecuted without solitude and leisure. It might, 
therefore, be conceived that this exalted sect is 
above the low employments and empty amusements 
of vulgar minds; that they avoid every thing which 
may interrupt their meditations, or perplex their 
ideas; and that, therefore, whoever stands in need 
of their instructions must seek them in privacies 
and retirements, in deserts or in cells. 

But these men have discovered, it seems, a more 
compendious way to knowledge. They decide the 
most momentous questions amidst the jollity of 
feasts, and the excesses of riot. They have found that 
an adversary is more easily silenced than confuted. 
They insult, instead of vanquishing, their antago- 
nists, and decline the battle to hasten to the 
triumph. 

It is an established maxim among them, that he 
who ridicules an opinion confutes it. For this reason 
they make no scruple of violating every rule of de- 
cency,and treating with the utmost contempt what- 
ever is accounted venerable or sacred. 

For this conduct they admire themselves, and go 
on applauding their own abilities, celebrating the 
victories they gain over their grave opponents, and 
loudly boasting their superiority to the advocates 
for religion. 

As humility is a very necessary qualification for 
an examiner into religion, it may not be improper 
to depress the arrogance of these haughty cham- 
pions, by showing with how little justice they lay 
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claim to victory, and how much less they deserve 
to be applauded than despised. 

There are two circumstances which, either single 
or united, make any attainments estimable among 
men. The first is the usefulness of it to society. The 
other is the capacity or application necessary for ac- 
quiring it. 

If we consider this art of scoffing with regard to 
either of these, we shall not find great reason to envy 
or admire it. It requires no depth of knowledge, or 
intenseness of thought. Contracted notions, and 
superficial views, are sufficient for a man who is 
ambitious only of being the author of a jest. That 
man may laugh who cannot reason; and he, that 
cannot comprehend a demonstration, may turn the 
terms to ridicule. 

This method of controversy is, indeed, the gen- 
eral refuge of those whose idleness or incapacity 
disable them from producing any thing solid or con- 
vincing. They, who are certain of being confuted 
and exposed in a sober dispute, imagine that by re- 
turning scurrility for reason, and by laughing most 
loudly, when they have least to say, they shall 
shelter their ignorance from detection, and supply 
with impudence what they want in knowledge. 

Nor will the possessours of this boasted talent or 
ridicule appear more to deserve respect on account 
of their usefulness to mankind. These gay sallies of 
imagination, when confined to proper subjects, and 
restrained within the bounds of decency, are of no 
farther use to mankind than to divert, and can have 
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no higher place in our esteem than any other art 
that terminates in mere amusement. 

But when men treat serious matters ludicrously, 
when they study, not for truth, but for a jest, when 
they unite the most awful and the most trifling 
ideas, only to tickle the imagination with the sur- 
prise of novelty, they no longer have the poor merit 
of diverting; they raise always either horrour or 
contempt, and hazard their highest interest, without 
even the low recompense of present applause. 

That they hazard their highest interest can hardly 
be denied, when they determine, without the most 
scrupulous examination, those questions which re- 
late to a future state; and none certainly are less 
likely to discuss these questions, with the care which 
they require, than those who accustom themselves 
to continual levity. 

The mind, long vitiated with trifles, and enter- 
tained with wild and unnatural combinations of 
ideas, becomes, in a short time, unable to support 
the fatigue of reasoning; it is disgusted with a long 
succession of solemn images, and retires from serious 
meditation, and tiresome labour, to gayer fancies, 
and less difficult employments. 

Besides, he that has practised the art of silencing 
others with a jest, in time learns to satisfy himself 
in the same manner. It becomes unnecessary to the 
tranquillity of his own mind to confute an objection; 
it is sufficient for him if he can ridicule it. 

Thus he soon grows indifferent to truth or false- 
hood, and almost incapable of discerning one from 
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the other. He considers eternity itself as a subject 
for mirth, and is equally ludicrous upon all occasions. 

What delusion, what bigotry, is equal to this! 
Men neglect to search after eternal happiness for 
fear of being interrupted in their mirth. If others 
have been misled, they have been misled by their 
reverence for great authorities, or by strong prej- 
udices of education. Such errours may be extenu- 
ated, and perhaps excused. They have at least 
something plausible to plead, and their assertors 
act with some show of reason. But what can the 
most extensive charity allege in favour of those men 
who, if they perish everlastingly, perish by their 
attachment to merriment, and their confidence in 
a jest ? 

It is astonishing that any man can forbear inquir- 
ing seriously, whether there is a God; whether God 
is just; whether this life is the only state of exist- 
ence; whether God has appointed rewards and 
punishments in a future state; whether he has given 
any laws for the regulation of our conduct here; 
whether he has given them by revelation; and 
whether the religion publickly taught carries any 
mark of Divine appointment. These are questions 
which every reasonable being ought undoubtedly to 
consider with an attention suitable to their impor- 
tance; and he, whom the consideration of eternal 
happiness or misery cannot awaken from his pleas- 
ing dreams, cannot prevail upon to suspend his 
mirth, surely ought not to despise others for dul- 
ness and stupidity. 

Let it be remembered, that the nature of things 
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is not alterable by our conduct. We cannot make 
truth; it is our business only to find it. No propo- 
sition can become more or less certain or important, 
by being considered or neglected. It is to no pur- 
pose to wish, or to suppose, that to be false which 
is in itself true; and, therefore, to acquiesce in our 
own wishes and suppositions, when the matter is of 
eternal consequence, to believe obstinately without 
grounds of belief, and to determine without ex- 
amination, is the last degree of folly and absurdity. 
It is not impossible that he who acts in this man- 
ner may obtain the approbation of madmen like 
himself, but he will incur the contempt of every 
Wise man; and, what is more to be feared, amidst 
his security and supineness, his sallies and his flights, 
** He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh him to 
scorn; the Lord shall have him in derision. ’”’ 

Thus have I endeavoured to give a faint idea of 
the folly of those who scoff at religion, because 
they disbelieve, and, by scoffing, harden themselves 
in their disbelief. But I shall be yet more unable to 
describe, in a proper manner, what I am to mention 
in the second place. 

The wickedness of those that believe religion, 
and yet deride it from motives of interest or 
vanity. 

This is a degree of guilt against which it might 
seem, at the first view, superfluous to preach, 
because it might be thought impossible it should 
ever be committed; as, in ancient states, no punish- 
ment was decreed for the murderer of his father, 
because it was imagined to be a crime not incident 
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to human nature. But experience taught them, and 
teaches us, that wickedness may swell beyond im- 
agination, and that there are no limits to the mad- 
ness of impiety. 

For a man to revile and insult that God whose 
power he allows, to ridicule that revelation of which 
he believes the authority divine, to dare the ven- 
geance of Omnipotence, and cry, ‘‘ Am not I in 
sport!’’ is an infatuation incredible, a degree of 
madness without a name. Yet there are men who, 
by walking after their own lusts, and indulging 
their passions, have reached this stupendous height 
of wickedness. They have dared to teach falsehoods 
which they do not themselves believe; and to ex- 
tinguish in others that conviction which they can- 
not suppress in themselves. 

The motive of their proceeding is sometimes a 
desire of promoting their own pleasures by pro- 
curing accomplices in vice. Man is so far formed 
for society, that even solitary wickedness quickly 
disgusts; and debauchery requires its combinations 
and confederacies, which, as intemperance dimin- 
ishes their numbers, must be filled up with new 
proselytes. 

Let those who practise this dreadful method of 
depraving the morals, and ensnaring the soul, con- 
sider what they are engaged in! Let them consider 
what they are promoting, and what means they are 
employing! Let them pause, and reflect a little, 
before they do an injury that can never be re- 
paired, before they take away what cannot be re- 
stored; before they corrupt the heart of their 
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companion by perverting his opinions, before they 
lead him into sin, and by destroying his reverence 
for religion, take away every motive to repentance, 
and all the means of reformation! 

This is a degree of guilt, before which robbery, 
perjury, and murder, vanish into nothing. No mis- 
chief, of which the consequences terminate in our 
present state, bears any proportion to the crime of 
decoying our brother into the broad way of eternal 
misery, and stopping his ears against that holy voice 
that recalls him to salvation. 

What must be the anguish of such a man, when 
he becomes sensible of his own crimes! How will he 
bear the thought of having promoted the damnation 
of multitudes by the propagation of known delu- 
sions! What lasting contrition, what severe re- 
pentance, must be necessary for such deep and such 
accumulated guilt! Surely if blood be required for 
blood, a soul shall be required for a soul. 

There are others who deride religion for the sake 
of displaying their own imaginations, of following 
the fashion of a corrupt and licentious age, or gain- 
ing the friendship of the great, or the applause of 
the gay. How mean must that wretch be who can 
be overcome by such temptations as these! Yet 
there are men who sell that soul which God has 
formed for infinite felicity, defeat the great work of 
their redemption, and plunge into those pains which 
shall never end, lest they should lose the patronage 
of villains, and the praise of fools. 

I suppose those, whom I am now speaking of, to 
be in themselves sufficiently convinced of the truth 
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of the Scriptures, and may, therefore, very properly, 
lay before them the threatenings denounced by God 
against their conduct. 

It may be useful to them to reflect betimes on 
the danger of ‘‘ fearing man rather than God;”’’ to 
consider that it shall avail a man nothing, if he 
** gain the whole world, and lose his own soul;’’ and 
that whoever ‘‘shall be ashamed of his Saviour be- 
fore men, of him will his Saviour be ashamed before 
his Father which is in heaven.’’ 

That none of us may be in the number of those 
unhappy persons who thus scoff at the means of 
grace, and relinquish the hope of glory, may God, 
of his infinite mercy, grant, through the merits of 
that Saviour who hath brought life and immortality 
to light! 

SERMON X XI 
** The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.”’ 
Psa cxlv. 9. 

In this devout, masterly, and useful performance, 
the author appears deeply sensible of the divine 
greatness, and peculiarly transported with contem- 
plating God’s infinite goodness; even to that degree, 
that he cheerfully engages in, and absolutely de- 
votes himself to, the very important service of 
adoring and obeying this almighty, unbounded, and 
most benevolent Being. 

This his religion, as he intimates, was founded 
upon the most solid ground of reason; for as the 
great Father and Lord of all is certainly matchless, 
and unrivalled in majesty and in power, so is he dis- 
interested, wonderful, and glorious, in bounty and 
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compassion; averse and slow to anger, but ready to 
receive, to favour and reward, all who diligently 
seek, and faithfully serve him. ‘‘ The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. ”’ 

In discoursing upon this subject, 1 shall consider, 

First: Some arguments that support, or prove it. 

SECONDLY: Illustrate its extensive signification 
and import in some remarkable instances, and con- 
clude with a practical application. 

First: I am to consider some arguments that 
establish this sentiment. 

Our great Lord and Master has taught us, that 
there is none good but one, that is God. By which 
expression we may understand, that there is none 
so perfectly disinterested, so diffusively, and so as- 
tonishingly good, as God is. For, in another place, he 
instructs us both how to comprehend, and rely on 
this unchangeable and never-failing attribute of the 
divine nature; resembling it to, or representing it 
by, a human quality or virtue, namely, the affection 
and tender regard of parents to their children. ‘‘ If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father, which is in heaven, give good things to 
them that ask him.’’ From whence it is obvious to 
remark, that as the humane and generous man has 
a peculiar tenderness for his more immediate de- 
scendants, and, proportionally to his power and in- 
fluence, is willing and active to succour and relieve 
the indigent, to divide care, lessen misery, and dif- 
fuse happiness through the world; inconceivably 
more affectionate is the eternal Parent unto, and 
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regardful of, all his intelligent creatures, truly dis- 
posed, according to their rank of existence, to pro- 
mote their welfare; and beyond comprehension 
inclined to conduct them, through the greatest 
variety of circumstances, to the noblest perfection, 
and the highest degree of felicity. In his righteous 
and benevolent nature there cannot possibly be the 
most distant tendency to caprice, severity, or sel- 
fishness; for the multitude of sharers, he knows, 
can never subtract from his inexhaustible fulness. 
He created to communicate. In every evil which 
he prevents, he is pleased, and in all the good 
that he bestows, he glories. His goodness dictated 
the bestowing of existence, in all its forms, and 
with all its properties. His goodness displays itself 
in sustaining and disposing of all things. His good- 
ness connects unnumbered worlds together in one 
spacious, vast, and unbounded universe, and em- 
braces every system. ‘‘ His tender mercies are over 
all his works.’ 

Without goodness, what apprehensions could we 
entertain of all the other attributes of the Divine 
Being ? Without the utmost extent of benevolence . 
and mercy, they would hardly be perfections, or 
excellencies. And what would an universal admin- 
istration produce, in the hands of an evil, or a par- 
tial, or malevolent direction, but scenes of horrour 
and devastation ? Not affliction and punishment for 
the sake of discipline and correction, to prevent the 
offence, or reform the sinner; but heavy judgments 
and dreadful vengeance, to destroy him; or im- 
placable wrath and fiery indignation, to prolong his 
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misery, and extend the duration of his torture 
through the revolving periods of an endless eternity. 

Without the most enlarged notions of an infinite 
and everlasting goodness in the Divine nature, an 
impenetrable gloom must hang over every mind, 
and darkness overspread the whole face of being. 
Neither could any other conceivable sentiment dis- 
perse our suspicions, or banish one of our guilty, 
or superstitious fears. For suppose he confined his 
goodness to a few, without any reasonable cause or 
just ground, and we could be so whimsically par- 
tial to ourselves, as to conceit that we were of this 
select number; yet there could be no security of 
happiness, not even to this little flock. He that 
chose them by chance, might as accidentally aban- 
don them; and, as the former was without reason 
or goodness, the latter might be without righteous- 
ness or mercy. Therefore it is infinitely desirable to 
think, and we are confident of the truth of our idea, 
that ‘‘ the Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works.”’ 

For if he be self-existent, omnipotent, and pos- 
sessed of perfect liberty; if it be impossible for him 
ever to err, or mistake, in what is good and fitting, 
and if he enjoys an infinite ability to effect, with a 
thought only, what shall always be for the greatest 
advantage, he must be originally and essentially, 
immutably and for ever good. 

Holy Scripture, as if beauty and goodness were 
synonymous terms, or inseparable qualities, thus 
describes him, ‘‘ How great is thy goodness! And — 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.”’ 
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And, as if glory and goodness signified the same 
thing, you find Exod. xxxili. 18, 19, ‘‘And he said, 
I beseech thee, show me thy glory.’’ To which the 
answer is, “* I will make all my goodness pass be- 
fore thee.’’ And when, as it is written in the next 
chapter, the Lord descended, and proclaimed his 
name, or published the attributes in which he is pe- 
euliarly delighted, what is this distinguishing name, 
or what these divine and glorious attributes ? ‘‘ The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and _ truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin.’’ The apostle sums up all these 
in one word, when he saith, ‘* God is love.’’ Which 
leads me to the second thing proposed, 

Namely, to illustrate the extensive signification 
and import of this subject by some remarkable in- 
stances. ‘‘ The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.”’ 

No bounds can be fixed to the Divine presence, 
nor is any part of illimitable space without his in- 
spection, and active influence. There is nothing re- 
mote, or obscure to him, nor any exceptions to his 
favour among all the works of his hands. Far and 
wide then as is the vast range of existence, so is the 
Divine benevolence extended; and both in the pre- 
vious trial, and final retribution, of all his rational 
and moral productions, ‘‘ The Lord is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works. ’”’ 

In the first place, to illustrate this, we need only 
to take a transient view of the outworks of the 
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correspondence of the various parts of this regular 
and grand machine, this finished and stupendous 
fabrick, in which every thing is contrived and con- 
cluded for the best. 

For do but imagine an appetite, or faculty, al- 
tered; or a change in the object prepared to gratify 
it, in any respect. Suppose a material alteration, or 
considerable difference in nature, and we shall easily 
perceive, it would be a manifold disadvantage, either 
to individuals, or to the whole. Suppose the earth 
otherwise than it is, or the atmosphere and sur- 
rounding air to be varied, and in any degree more 
rarified or more condensed ; suppose the element of 
water greatly increased, or considerably diminished ; 
or the sun’s blazing orb fixed nearer, and its vertical 
beams therefore stronger, or suppose it more re- 
mote, and its heat sensibly abated, the alteration 
would be a misfortune, if the difference did not 
terminate in misery and destruction. So that from 
the present adjustment, proportion, and accommo- 
dation of all matters in the wide creation, the con- 
sequence is fairly drawn, and very evident, that 
‘** God is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. ’’ | 

This is certain of the whole of God’s works, and 
is peculiarly apparent in man, the principal inhabit- 
ant of this earth. For, as his welfare, dignity, and 
satisfaction, nay his happiness, and even the end of 
his being, depend on, and arise from, his regularity 
and constancy in virtue, what an infinite concern 
hath the Deity expressed about it ? What, that can 
consist with liberty, hath been omitted by supreme 
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wisdom, in this most important affair? To incline 
him to be moderate in all his gratifications, true 
pleasure proceeds from nothing else. To keep off 
intemperate indulgence, and to guard him against 
all voluptuous excesses, it is so ordained, that ex- 
travagance and inconvenience are near together, and 
that vice and pain are, though not immediate and 
inseparable associates, never far asunder; and that 
it is impossible for that soul to be calm and at 
ease, which iniquity has stained, and which impeni- 
tent guilt corrodes. 

The parts of man’s body are wonderfully de- 
signed, and curiously constructed; regularly dis- 
posed of, and most accurately proportioned for the 
safety and advantage of the whole. As apt as we 
may be to quarrel with our nature, suppose an in- 
stinct was struck out of our frame, or a single pas- 
sion taken from us; suppose our senses any ways 
altered, by being either strengthened, or impaired; 
or even reason refined and abstracted to such a de- 
gree as to render us wholly negligent of food and 
raiment, necessary exercises, and secular concerns; 
in any of these instances, the imaginary emendation 
would be a real deficiency, and a proportionable 
deduction from the moment and quantity of our 
happiness. 

It is evidently the same with respect to all the 
other creatures we are acquainted with. Their nature 
and condition, their qualities and circumstances, are 
so adapted to one another, that, as the intellectual 
powers of a being of a more exalted nature would 
not probably suit an inhabitant of this lower world, 
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so neither would the capacities of human nature 
guide the fowls of the air, or conduct the beasts of 
the field, to so much happiness, as they find, by 
following the motions and impulses of sense and 
instinct. And if reflection, enlarged ideas, and moral 
discrimination, be denied them, it is plainly because 
they would be a burden and a misfortune, rather 
than a benefit to them. 

But these universal notices, and undeniable testi- 
monies of divine goodness, throughout the animated 
regions of earth, sea, and air, in the propriety and 
suitableness of creatures to their state, and objects 
to their appetites, are too evident and obvious to all 
men to need enlargement. God’s works are all 
wonderful; and in wisdom, and with goodness, hath 
he made them. 

SECONDLY: This attribute is likewise illustriously 
displayed in the divine providence and governmen:: 
of the creation, though our faculties are too limited 
and scanty, and our views too narrow and imper- 
fect, to trace its secret and mysterious ways. 

An omnipotent support, and a perfectly wise 
direction, are evident in the laws established, and 
regularly observed through all the divine produc- 
tions in heaven above, or on the earth beneath. 
Neither have the most celebrated philosophers been 
able, with all their boasted sagacity,and after all their 
laborious researches into the volume of nature, to 
assign any other cause, but an invisible agency, and 
an immediate energy of providence, for mutual at- 
traction in bodies, and the determination of all por- 
tions of matter to their centre; for the great strength 
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of appetite, instinct, and sagacity, in animals; that 
the prevalence and continuance thereof should be 
so precisely and exactly commensurate to the oc- 
casions which require them, and that they should 
be no longer urgent, than for the time necessary, 
as in the affection for their young. All which do 
greatly illustrate the wisdom and goodness of God’s 
administration, and superintending care. 

Holy writ elegantly and emphatically describes 
the excellence of goodness in the Divine provi- 
dence, in various places, particularly in this Psalm, 
of which my text is a part. ‘‘ The eyes of all wait 
upon thee: thou givest them their meat in due 
season. Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the 
desires of every living thing. Behold ’’ saith our 
blessed Saviour, ‘“ the fowls of the air, for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’’ Not one individual can be so minute and 
inconsiderable as to escape the notice of Heaven’s 
all-surveying eye; nor one so importantly large, and 
seemingly self-sufficient, as to subsist a moment 
without the Divine support. By him all things con- 
sist: ‘‘ The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.”’ 

But man appears the distinguished charge of the 
beneficent Creator; and unless providence had con- 
nected rational beings by the peculiar strong ties 
of mutual obligation, perpetual dependency, and 
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inseparable interest, they would, of all creatures, 
be the most destitute and miserable; for there is not 
one that in the first stages of its existence is so to- 
tally helpless, and absolutely insufficient for its own 
preservation, support, or defence, as man. There- 
fore parental tenderness is both early and passionate, 
permanent and lasting. Our social dispositions and 
affections are enlarged to the utmost limits, and 
continue with us in the concluding decays, and last 
end of this mortal life; that we may always love 
one another, and glorify ‘‘the Lord who is good to all, 
and whose tender mercies are over all his'works.”’ 
The consequences, in the last place, which result 
from the arguments you have heard, are so obvious, 
that I make no doubt but your own thoughts have 
already anticipated them. Ingratitude among men 
hath in every age, and every region of the earth, 
been an object of general detestation, and univer- 
sally accounted a glaring indication of depravity of 
heart. If the case stand thus among mortals, whose 
common interests require a reciprocation of kind- 
ness and beneficence, how greatly is the crime ag- 
gravated, when it is committed against that Being, 
whose goodness towards the sons of men is per- 
fectly disinterested! The exertions of Divine provi- 
dence in our behalf tend solely to our own welfare; 
nor can any thing we do in return contribute, in the 
smallest degree, to the augmentation of the happi- 
ness of the Almighty Benefactor. This unquestion- 
ably ought to be sufficient to exact from us the 
most profound veneration, the most fervent grati- 
tude, and implicit obedience to his sacred laws. 
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David, after having enumerated the tender mer- 
cies of God, is penetrated with the strongest sense 
of devotion. ‘‘My mouth,’ he exclaims, “shall 
speak the praise of the Lord; and let all flesh bless 
his holy name for ever and ever.’’ Such was the 
tribute which the royal psalmist thought due to the 
Deity for the creation and preservation of man. 
The debt is accumulated to us in an infinite pro- 
portion; for while we are bounden to the same re- 
turn for the same benefits voluntarily conferred 
upon us, a grander obligation is superadded to that 
for the ‘‘ means of grace, and for the hope of glory.”’ 
Were the mercies of the Lord limited to the ten- 
ure of our present existence, great and glorious as 
they are, the human mind would be clouded by the 
consciousness that a very few years must exclude 
us for ever from the participation of them. But 
since the gracious rays of life and immortality have 
dissipated the gloom that hung upon futurity, since, 
by the propitiatory sacrifice of the Son of God, 
death is disarmed of his sting, and the grave de- 
prived of its victory, Divine goodness hath received 
its perfect consummation. 

If gratitude, praise, and adoration, therefore, be 
due to the Author of our being for those blessings 
which we enjoy at present, it is no less our highest 
interest so to use them in this previous state of 
trial, that we may finally exchange them for those 
purer and incorruptible treasures reserved for the 
righteous in the kingdom of heaven. 

Which that we may all do, may that God who 
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created and preserves us, grant, through the merits 
and meditation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ! 

SERMON XXII 


‘*He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna- 

tion to himself.’’ 1 Cor. xi. 29. 
THe celebration of the sacrament is generally ac- 
knowledged, by the Christian church, to be the high- 
est act of devotion, and the most solemn part of 
positive religion, and has, therefore, most engaged 
the attention of those, who either profess to teach 
the way to happiness, or endeavour to learn it, and, 
like all other subjects, frequently discussed by men 
of various interests, dispositions, and capacities, has 
given rise to various opinions, widely different from 
each other. 

Such is the weakness of mankind, that one errour, 
whether admitted or detected, is very often the cause 
of another. Those who reject any opinion, however 
justly, are commonly incited by their zeal to con- 
demn every position, in which they discover any 
affinity with the tenets which they oppose, of which 
they have been long accustomed to show the false- 
hood and the danger, and, therefore, imagine them- 
selves nearer to truth and safety, in proportion as they 
recede from them. For this reason it sometimes hap- 
pens that in passionate contests, and disputations 
long continued, each controvertist succeeds in the 
confutation of his adversary’s positions, and each 
fails in the establishment of his own. 

In this manner have writers, of different persua- 
sions, treated on the worthiness required of those 
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who partake of the Lord’s supper; a quality, not 
only necessary to procure the favour of God, and 
to give efficacy to the institution, but so strictly 
enjoined in the words of the text, that to approach 
the holy table without it, is to pervert the means 
of salvation, and to turn prayer into sin. 

The ardour and vehemence with which those are 
condemned who eat and drink unworthily, have 
filled the melancholy, the timorous, and the humble, 
with unnecessary terrours, which have been some- 
times so much increased by the injudicious zeal of 
writers, erroneously pious, that they have conceived 
the danger of attempting to obey this precept of 
our Saviour more formidable than that of neglect- 
ing it, and have spent the greatest part of their lives 
in the omission of a duty of the highest impor- 
tance; or, being equally terrified on either hand, 
have lived in anguish and perplexity, under a con- 
stant sense of the necessity of doing what they can- 
not, in their opinion, do in an acceptable manner, 
and which, of course, they shall either do, or omit, 
at the utmost hazard of eternal happiness. 

Such exalted piety, such unshaken virtue, such 
an uniform ardour of divine affections, and such a 
constant practice of religious duties, have been rep- 
resented as so indispensably necessary to a worthy 
reception of this sacrament, as few men have been 
able to discover in those whom they most esteem for 
their purity of life, and which no man’s conscience 
will, perhaps, suffer him to find in himself; and, 
therefore, those who know themselves not to have 
arrived at such elevated excellence, who struggle 
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with passions which they cannot wholly conquer, 
and bewail infirmities, which yet they perceive to 
adhere to them, are frighted from an act of devo- 
tion, of which they have been taught to believe, 
that it is so scarcely to be performed worthily by an 
embodied spirit that it requires the holiness of 
angels, and the uncontaminated raptures of paradise. 

Thus it appeared, that, instead of being excited 
to ardent desires of perfection, and unwearied en- 
deavours after the utmost height of sanctity, not 
only the sensual and the profligate were hardened in 
their wickedness, by conceiving a life of piety too 
hard to be borne, but the diffident and scrupulous 
were terrified into despair, considered vigilance and 
caution as unavailing fatigues, remitted their ardour, 
relaxed their diligence, and ceased to pursue what 
they could no longer hope to attain. 

To remove these doubts, and disperse these ap- 
prehensions, doctrines of very different tendency 
have been industriously promoted; lower degrees 
of piety have been declared sufficient, and the 
dangers of reception have been extenuated; nor 
have any arts of interpretation been untried, or any 
conjecture, which sagacity or learning could pro- 
duce, been forgotten, to assign to the words of the 
text a sense less to be dreaded by the unworthy 
communicant. But by these opinions, imprudently 
inculeated, many have been misled to consider the 
sacrament as little more than a cursory act of de- 
votion ; the exhortations of the apostle have lost their 
efficacy, and the terrours of the Lord, with which 
he enforces them, have no longer repressed the 
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licentiousness of the profligate, or disturbed the in- 
dolence of the supine. Religion has sunk into cere- 
mony; God has, without fear, been approached 
with the lips, when the heart has been far from 
him; and the supper of the Lord has been fre- 
quented by those, of whom it could not be per- 
ceived, that they were very solicitous to avoid the 
guilt of unworthy communication. 

Thus have different interpretations of the same 
text produced errours equally dangerous, and which 
might have been equally obviated, by a careful at- 
tention to the nature and institution of the sac- 
rament, an unprejudiced examination of the position 
of the apostle, and the comparison of this passage 
with other comminations; methods of inquiry, 
which, in the explication of doubtful texts of 
Scripture, ought always to be observed, and by 
which it may be proved, to the comfort of the de- 
pressed, and the confirmation of the doubtful, that 
the sin of unworthy reception, though great, is yet 
to be pardoned; and to the restraint of the pre- 
sumptuous, and confusion of the profane, that the 
preparation required is strict, though practicable, 
and the denunciation such as ought to terrify the 
negligent, though not discourage the pious. 

When eternal punishments are denounced against 
any crime, it is always evidently the intention of 
the writer to declare and enforce to those, that are 
yet innocent, the duty of avoiding them, and to those, 
who have already committed them, the necessity of 
repentance, reformation, and future caution. For it 
is not the will of God, that any should perish, but 
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that all should repent, and be saved. It is not by 
one act of wickedness, that infinite mercy will be 
kindled to everlasting anger, and the beneficent 
Father of the universe for ever alienated from his 
creatures; but by a long course of crimes, deliber- 
ately committed against the convictions of con- 
science, and the admonitions of grace; by a life spent 
in guilt, and concluded without repentance. ‘‘ No 
drunkard or extortioner,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘ shall 
inherit eternal life.’’ Yet shall no man be excluded 
from future happiness, by a single instance, or even 
by long habits of intemperance, or extortion. Re- 
pentance and new life will efface his crimes, rein- 
state him in the favour of his Judge, restore him to 
those promises which he has forfeited, and open the 
paths to eternal happiness. 

Such is the crime of unworthy reception of the 
holy sacrament, by which ‘‘he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily,eateth and drinketh damnation 
to himself;’’ to which no man can come unprepared, 
or partake of, if he is divested of the intentions 
suitable to so solemn a part of divine worship, with- 
out adding to the number of his sins, and, by anec- 
essary consequence, to the danger of his soul. But 
though the soul is, by such an act of wickedness, 
endangered, it is not necessarily destroyed, or ir- 
reversibly condemned. He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, contributes, indeed, by eating and drink- 
ing, to his own damnation, as he that engages in 
fraudulent,or unlawful commerce, may be said, with 
great propriety, to trafiick for damnation, or to set 
his soul to sale; yet as itis certain, that fraud is not 
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unpardonable, if it shall afterwards give way to jus- 
tice, so neither is the profanation of the sacrament 
a crime, which the goodness of God cannot forgive, 
if it be succeeded by true devotion. The whole life 
of man is a state of probation; he is always in 
danger, and may be always in hope. As no short 
fervours of piety, nor particular acts of beneficence, 
however exalted, can secure him from the possi- 
bility of sinking into wickedness, so no neglect of 
devotion, nor the commission of any crimes, can 
preclude the means of grace, or the hope of glory. 
He that has eaten and drunk unworthily may enter 
into salvation, by repentance and amendment; as 
he that has eaten and drunk worthily may,by negli- 
gence or presumption, perish everlastingly. 

This account of the guilt of unworthy reception 
makes it necessary to inquire, whether by the origi- 
nal word in the text be meant, as it is translated, 
damnation, the eternal punishments of a future state ; 
or, as it is more frequently interpreted, condem- 
nation,temporary judgments, or worldly afflictions. 
For, from either sense, the enormity of the crime, 
and the anger of God enkindled by it, is sufficiently 
apparent. Every act of wickedness that is punished 
with immediate vengeance, will, if it be aggravated 
by repetitions, or not expiated by repentance, incur 
final condemnation; for temporal punishments are 
the merciful admonitions of God, to avoid, by a 
timely change of conduct, that state in which there 
is no repentance, and those pains which can have no 
end. So that the confident and presumptuous, though 
it should be allowed that only temporal punish- 
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ments are threatened in the text, are to remember, 
that, without reformation, they will be only aggra- 
vations of the crime, and that, at the last day,those 
who could not be awakened to a just reverence of 
this divine institution, will be deprived of the bene- 
fits of that death, of which it was established as a 
perpetual commemoration. And those who are de- 
pressed by unnecessary terrours, may repel any 
temptations to despondency, by considering, that 
the crime of unworthy communication is, like all 
others, only unpardoned, where it is unrepented. 

Having thus shown the danger incurred by an 
unworthy reception of the sacrament, it is necessary 
to inquire how it may be avoided, and to consider, 

First: What it is to eat and drink unworthily. 

SECONDLY: By what means a man may become 
a worthy partaker of the Lord’s supper. 

First: I am to consider what it is to eat and 
drink unworthily. 

The unworthiness with which the Corinthians are 
upbraided by the apostle, was, in part, such as the 
present regulated establishment of Christianity, and 
the assistance which religion receives from the civil 
power, make it unnecessary to censure, since it is 
not now committed even by the most presumptu- 
ous, negligent, or profame. It was a practice amongst 
them to assemble at the holy table in a tumultuous 
manner, and to celebrate the eucharist with in- 
decency and riot. But though such open profanation 
of this sacred ordinance is not now to be appre- 
hended, and, therefore,no man needs to be cautioned 
against it, yet the cause which produced it is such, 
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as we cannot too anxiously fear, or too diligently 
avoid; for its influences are various and extensive, 
and often weaken the efficacy of the sacrament, 
though they produce no apparent disorders in the 
celebration of it. 

The Corinthians fell into this enormous sin, says 
the apostle, “‘not discerning the Lord’s body,’’ for 
want of discerning the importance and sanctity of 
the institution, and of distinguishing the Lord’s 
body from the common elements of bread and wine, 
exhibited on common occasions of festive jollity. 
It is, therefore, the first duty of every Christian to 
discern the Lord’s body, or to impress upon his 
mind a just idea of this act of commemoration, of 
the commands by which it is enforced, of the great 
sacrifice which it represents, and of the benefits 
which it produces. Without these reflections, often 
repeated, and made habitual by long and fervent 
meditation, every one will be in danger of eating 
and drinking unworthily, of receiving the sacrament 
without sufficient veneration, without that ardent 
gratitude for the death of Christ, and that steady 
confidence in his merits, by which the sacrament is 
made efficacious to his salvation; for of what use 
can it be to commemorate the death of the Redeemer 
of mankind without faith, and without thankful- 
ness ? Such a celebration of the sacrament is noth- 
ing less than a mockery of God, an act by which 
we ‘‘approach him with our lips, when our hearts 
are far from him;”’ and as such insincerity and neg- 
ligence cannot but be, in a very high degree, crim- 
inal; as he that eateth and drinketh thus unworthily 
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cannot but promote his own damnation, it is neces- 
sary to inquire, 

SECONDLY: By what means a man may become 
a worthy partaker of the Lord’s supper. 

The method by which we are directed by the 
apostle to prepare ourselves for the sacrament, is 
that of self-examination, which implies a careful 
regulation of our lives by the rules of the gospel; 
for to what purpose is our conduct to be examined, 
but that it may be amended, where it appears er- 
roneous and defective ? The duty of examination, 
therefore, is only mentioned, and repentance and 
reformation are supposed, with great reason, insepa- 
rable from it; for nothing is more evident, than that 
we are to inquire into the state of our souls, as into 
affairs of less importance, with a view to avoid 
danger, or to secure happiness. When we inquire 
with regard to our faith, whether it be sufficiently 
vigorous or powerful, whether it regularly influences 
our conduct, restrains our passions, and moderates 
our desires; what is intended by the duty, but that 
if we find ourselves Christians only in name, if we 
discover that the example of our Divine Master has 
little force upon our constant conversation, and that 
God is seldom in our thoughts, except in the solemn 
acts of stated worship, we must then endeavour to 
invigorate our faith by returning frequently to med- 
itate upon the objects of it, our creation, our re- 
demption, the means of grace and the hope of glory; 
and to enlighten our understandings, and awaken 
our affections, by the perusal of writings of piety, 
and, above all, of the Holy Scriptures. 
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If any man in his examination of life, discovers 
that he has been guilty of fraud, extortion, or injury 
to his neighbour, he is to make reparation to his 
utmost power. If he finds malice or hatred lurking 
in his mind, he must expel them by a strong reso- 
lution never to comply with their motions, or to 
suffer them to break out in any real act of revenge. 
If he observes that he is often betrayed, by passions, 
or appetites, into unlawful methods of gratifying 
them, he must resolve to restrain them for the 
future, by watching and fasting, by a steady tem- 
perance and perpetual vigilance. 

But let him beware of vain confidence in his own 
firmness, and implore, by fervent and sincere prayer, 
the cooperation of God’s grace with his endeavours; 
for by grace alone can we hope to resist the num- 
berless temptations that perpetually surround us; 
by grace only can we reject the solicitations of 
pleasure, repress the motions of anger, and turn 
away from the allurements of ambition. And this 
grace, when sincerely implored, is always granted in 
a degree sufficient for our salvation; and it ought, 
therefore, to be one of the first parts of our prepa- 
ration for the sacrament, to press for that grace, 
without which our examination itself will be useless, 
because, without it no pious resolution can be 
formed, nor any virtue be practised. 

As therefore, it is only by an habitual and unre- 
pented unworthiness that damnation is incurred, let 
no man be harassed with despondency for any past 
irreverence or coldness! As the sacrament was insti- 


tuted for one of the means of grace, let no one, who 
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sincerely desires the salvation of his own soul, 
neglect to receive it; and as eternal punishment is 
denounced by the apostle against all those who re- 
ceive it unworthily, let no man approach the table 
of the Lord, without repentance of his former sins, 
stedfast purposes of a new life, and full confidence 
in his merits, whose death is represented by it. 
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[PREACHED ON THE THIRTIETH OF JANUARY. | 
** Where envying and strife is, there is confusion.”’ James iii. 16. 


Tat the life of man is unhappy, that his days are 
not only few, but evil, that he is surrounded by dan- 
gers, distracted by uncertainties, and oppressed by 
calamities, requires no proof. This is a truth, which 
every man confesses, or which he that denies it, de- 
nies it against conviction. Accordingly we find the 
miseries of our present state lamented by writers of 
every class, from the inspired teachers of religion, 
who admonish us of our frailty and infelicity, that 
they may incite us to labour after a better state, 
where ‘‘there is fulness of joy, and pleasures for 
evermore,’’ to the vainest and loosest author, whose 
design is to teach methods, not of improving, but 
of wasting time, and whose doctrine St. Paul, speak- 
ing in a borrowed character, has well expressed in 
one short sentence, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.”’ 

When such is the condition of beings, not brute 
and savage, but endowed with reason, and united in 
society, who would not expect that they should join 
in a perpetual confederacy against the certain, or 
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fortuitous, troubles to which they are exposed ? that 
they should universally cooperate in the proportion 
of universal felicity ? that every man should easily 
discover that his own happiness is connected with 
that of every other man ? that thousands and mil- 
lions should continue together, as partakers of one 
common nature ? and that every eye should be vigi- 
lant, and every hand active, for the confirmation 
of ease, and the prevention of misfortune? 

This expectation might be formed by specula- 
tive wisdom, but experience will soon dissipate the 
pleasing illusion. A slight survey of life will show 
that, instead of hoping to be happy in the general 
felicity, every man pursues a private and independ- 
ent interest, proposes to himself some _ peculiar 
convenience, and prizes it more, as it is less attain- 
able by others. 

When the ties of society are thus broken, and 
the general good of mankind is subdivided into the 
separate advantages of individuals, it must neces- 
sarily happen, that many will desire what few can 
possess, and consequently, that some will be fortu- 
nate by the disappointment, or defeat, of others, 
and, since no man. suffers disappointment without 
pain, that one must become miserable by another’s 
happiness. 

This is, however, the natural condition of human 
life. As it is not possible for a being, necessitous 
and insufficient as man, to act wholly without re- 
gard to his interest, so it is difficult for him to place 
his interest at such a distance from him, as to act 
with constant and uniform diligence, in hopes only 
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of happiness flowing back upon him in its circula- 
tion through a whole community, to seek his own 
good, only by seeking the good of all others, of 
many whom he cannot know, and of many whom 
he cannot love. Such a diffusion of interest, such 
sublimation of self-love, is to all difficult, because 
it so places the end at a great distance from the en- 
deavour; it is to many impossible, because to many 
the end, thus removed, will be out of sight. And 
so great are the numbers of those whose views 
either nature has bounded, or corruption has con- 
tracted, that whoever labours only for the publick 
will soon be left to labour alone, and driven from 
his attention to the universe, which his single care 
will very little benefit, to the inspection of his own 
business, and the prosecution of his private wishes. 
Every man has, in the present state of things, wants 
which cannot wait for publick plenty, and vexations 
which must be quieted before the days of universal 
peace. And no man can live only for others, unless 
he could persuade others to live only for him. 

The misery of the world, therefore, so far as it 
arises from inequality of conditions, is incurable. 
These are desires, which almost all feel, but which 
all cannot gratify. Every man may, without a 
crime, study his own happiness, if he be careful not 
to impede, by design, the happiness of others. In 
the race of life, some must gain the prize, and 
others must lose it; but the prize is honestly gained 
by him who outruns his competitor, without en- 
deavouring to overthrow him. ; 

In the prosecution of private interest, which 
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providence has either ordained, or permitted, there 
must necessarily be some kind of strife. Where 
blessings are thrown before us, as the reward of in- 
dustry, there must be a constant struggle of emu- 
lation. But this strife would be without confusion, 
if it were regulated by reason and religion, if men 
would endeavour after lawful ends by lawful means. 
But as there is a laudable desire of meliorating 
the condition of life which communities may not 
only allow, but encourage, as the parent of useful 
arts, by which first necessity was supplied, and con- 
veniencies will always be multiplied; as there is 
likewise an honest contention for preference and 
superiority, by which the powers of greater minds 
are pushed into action, and the ancient boundaries 
of science are overpast; so there is likewise a strife, 
of a pernicious and destructive kind, which daily 
disturbs the quiet of individuals, and too frequently 
obstructs, or disturbs, the happiness of nations; a 
strife which always terminates in confusion, and 
which it is, therefore,every man’s duty to avoid him- 
self, and every man’s interest to repress in others. 
This strife, of which cometh confusion, the apostle 
has, in his prohibition, joined with envying. And 
daily experience will prove, that he has joined them 
with great propriety; for, perhaps, there has sel- 
dom been any great and lasting strife in the world, 
of which envy was not either the original motive, 
or the most forcible incentive. The ravages of re- 
ligious enthusiasts, and the wars kindled by differ- 
ence of opinions, may, perhaps, be considered as 
calamities, which cannot properly be imputed to 
envy; yet even these may often be justly suspected 
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of arising from no higher or nobler causes. A man 
convinced of the truth of his own tenets, wishing 
the happiness of others, and considering happiness 
as the certain consequence of truth, is necessarily 
prompted to extend his opinions, and to fill the 
world with proselytes. But surely pure zeal cannot 
earry him beyond warm dispute, and earnest ex- 
hortation; because by dispute and exhortation alone 
can real proselytes be made. Violence may extort 
confession from the tongue, but the mind must re- 
main unchanged. Opinion, whether false or true, 
whether founded on evidence, or raised by preju- 
dice, stands equally unshaken in the tempests of 
commotion, and sets at defiance the flames of hos- 
tility, and the sword of persecution. 

No man, whose reason is not darkened by some 
inordinate perturbation of mind, can possibly judge 
so absurdly of beings, partakers of the same nature 
with himself, as to imagine that any opinion can be 
recommended by cruelty and mischief, or that he, 
who cannot perceive the force of argument, will be 
more efficaciously instructed by penalties and tor- 
tures. The power of punishment is to silence, not 
to confute. It, therefore, can never serve for the 
effectual propagation, or obstruction, of doctrines. 
It may, indeed, sometimes hinder the dissemina- 
tion of falsehood, and check the progress of errour, 
but can never promote the reception of truth. 

Whenever, therefore, we find the teacher jealous 
of the honour of his sect, and apparently more solic- 
itous to see his opinions established than approved, 
we may conclude that he has added envy to his 
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zeal; and that he feels more pain from the want of 
victory, than pleasure from the enjoyment of 
truth. 

It is the present mode of speculation to charge 
these men with total hypocrisy, as wretches who 
have no other design but that of temporal advance- 
ment, and consider religion only as one of the means 
by which power is gained, or wealth accumulated. 
But this charge, whatever may have been the de- 
pravity of single persons, is by no means generally 
true. The persecutor and enthusiast have often been 
superiour to the desire of worldly possessions, or, 
at least have been abstracted from it by stronger 
passions. There is a kind of mercantile speculation, 
which ascribes every action to interest, and considers 
interest as only another name for pecuniary advan- 
tage. But the boundless variety of human affections 
is not to be thus easily circumscribed. Causes and 
effects, motives and actions, are complicated and di- 
versified without end. Many men make party sub- 
servient to personal purposes; and many likewise 
suffer all private considerations to be absorbed and 
lost in their zeal for some publick cause. But envy 
still operates, however various in its appearance, 
however disguised by specious pretences, or how- 
ever removed from notice by intermediate causes. 
All violence, beyond the necessity of self-defence, 
is incited by the desire of humbling the opponent, 
and, whenever it is applied to the decision of re- 
ligious questions, aims at conquest, rather than 
conversion. 

Since, therefore, envy is found to operate so of- 
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ten, and so secretly, and the strife which arises from 
it is certain to end in confusion, it is surely the duty 
of every man, who desires the prosperity of his 
country, as connected with a particular community, 
or the general happiness of the world, as allied to 
general humanity, 

First: To consider, by what tokens he may dis- 
cover in himself, or others, that strife which springs 
from envy, and ends in confusion. 

SECONDLY: What are the evils produced by that 
confusion which proceeds from strife. 

First: Let us consider, by what tokens we may 
discover in ourselves, or others, that strife which 
springs from envy, and ends in confusion. 

‘That strife may well be supposed to proceed from 
some corrupt passion, which is carried on with ve- 
hemence disproportioned to the importance of the 
end openly proposed. Men naturally value ease and 
tranquillity at a very high rate, and will not, on 
very small causes, either suffer labour, or excite op- 
position. When, therefore, any man voluntarily 
engages in tasks of difficulty, and incurs danger, 
or suffers hardships, it must be imagined that he 
proposes to himself some reward, more than equiva- 
lent to the comforts which he thus resigns, and of 
which he seems to triumph in the resignation; and 
if it cannot be found that his labours tend to the ad- 
vancement of some end, worthy of so much assidu- 
ity, he may justly be supposed to have formed to 
himself some imaginary interest, and to seek his 
gratification, not in that which he himself gains, 
but which another loses. 
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It is a token that strife proceeds from unlawful 
motives, when it is prosecuted by unlawful means. 
He that seeks only the right, and only for the sake 
of right, will not easily suffer himself to be trans- 
ported beyond the just and allowed methods of at- 
taining it. To do evil that good may come, can never 
be the purpose of a man who has not perverted his 
morality by some false principle; and false prin- 
ciples are not so often collected by the judgment, 
as snatched up by the passions. The man whose 
duty gives way to his convenience, who, when once 
he has fixed his eye upon a distant end, hastens to 
it by violence over forbidden ground, or creeps on 
towards it through the crooked paths of fraud and 
stratagem, as he has evidently some other guide 
than the word of God, must be supposed to have 
likewise some other purpose than the glory of God, 
or the benefit of man. 

The evidence of corrupt designs is much strength- 
ened, when unlawful means are used, in preference 
to those which are recommended by reason, and 
warranted by justice. 

When that which would have been granted to 
request, or yielded to remonstrance, is wantonly 
seized by sudden violence, it is apparent that vio- 
lence is chosen for its own sake, and that the claim- 
ant pleases himself, not with the possession, but 
the power by which it was gained, and the mortifi- 
cation of him, to whom his superiority has not al- 
lowed the happinesss of choice, but has at once 
taken from him the honour of keeping, and the 
credit of resigning. 
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There is another token that strife is produced by 
the predominance of some vitious passion, when it 
is carried on against natural or legal superiority. 
This token, though, perhaps, it is not very fre- 
quently fallacious, is not equally certain with the 
former ; because that superiority which nature gives, 
or institutions establish, too frequently incites in- 
solence, or oppression ; such insolence as may justly 
be restrained, and such oppression as may be law- 
fully resisted. Many modes of tyranny have been 
practised in the world, of which it is more natural 
to ask, with wonder, why they were submitted to 
so long, than why they were at last opposed and 
quelled. But if history and experience inform us 
that power and greatness grow wanton and licen- 
tious, that wealth and prosperity elate the mind, 
and enslave the understanding to desire, and when 
men once find that no one has power to control them, 
they are seldom very attentive to justice, or very 
careful to control themselves; history and experi- 
ence will likewise show us, that the contrary con- 
dition has its temptations and its crimes, that he, 
who considers himself as subject to another, and li- 
able to suffer by caprice or wickedness, often antici- 
pates the evils of his state, imagines himself to feel 
what he only fears, andimputes every failure of negli- 
gence, or start of passion, to studied tyranny and 
settled malevolence. To be inferiour is necessarily 
unpleasing; to be placed in a state of inferiority 
to those who have no eminent abilities, or tran- 
scendent merit, (which must happen in all political 
constitutions, ) increases the uneasiness; and every 
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man finds in himself a strong inclination to throw 
down from their elevated state those whom he obeys 
without approbation, whom he reverences without 
esteem. When the passions are once in motion, they 
are not easily appeased, or checked. He that has 
once concluded it lawful to resist power, when it 
wants merit, will soon find a want of merit, to jus- 
tify his resistance of power. 

Thus, if we consider the conduct of individuals 
towards each other, we shall commonly find the 
labourer murmuring at him who. seems to live by 
easier means. We shall hear the poor repining that 
others are rich, and even the rich speaking with 
malignity of those who are still richer than 
themselves. 

And if we survey the condition of kingdoms and 
commonwealths, it will always be observed, that 
governours are censured, that every mischief of 
chance is imputed to ill designs, and that nothing 
can persuade mankind, that they are not injured by 
an administration, either unskilful, or corrupt. It is 
very difficult always to do right. To seem always 
to do right to those who desire to discover wrong, 
is scarcely possible. Every man is ready to form ex- 
pectations in his own favour, such as never can be 
gratified, and which will yet raise complaints, if 
they are disappointed. 

Such is commonly the disposition with which 
men look upon those who are placed above them, 
and with such dispositions we cannot hope that 
they should be often pleased. Life is a state of im- 
perfection; and yet every man exacts from his su- 
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periours consummate wisdom, and unfailing virtue, 
and, whenever he sees, or believes himself to see, 
either vice or errour, thinks himself at liberty to 
loosen the ties of duty, and pass the boundaries of 
subordination, without considering that of such 
strife there must come confusion, or without know- 
ing, what we shall consider, 

SECONDLY: The evils and mischiefs produced by 
that confusion which arises from strife. 

That the destruction of order, and the abolition 
of stated regulations, must fill the world with un- 
certainty, distraction, and solicitude, is apparent 
without any long deduction of argument. Yet it 
has too frequently happened, that those who either 
feel their wishes restrained, see their fortunes wear- 
ing away, or imagine their merit neglected, and 
their abilities employed upon business unworthy 
of their attention, desire times of tumult and dis- 
turbance, as affording the fairest opportunities for 
the active and sagacious to distinguish themselves, 
and as throwing open the avenues of wealth and 
honour, to be entered by those who have the great- 
est quickness of discernment, and celerity of dis- 
patch. In times of peace every thing proceeds in a 
train of regularity, and there is no sudden advan- 
tage to be snatched, nor any unusual change of 
condition to be hoped. But when sedition and up- 
roar have once silenced law, and confounded 
property, then is the hour when chance begins to 
predominate in the world, when every man may 
hope without bounds, and those who know how to 
improve the lucky moment, may gain in a day what 
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no length of labour could have procured, without 
the concurrence of casual advantage. 

This is the expectation which makes some hasten 
on confusion, and others look with concern at its 
approach. But what is this other than gaining by 
universal misery, supplying by force the want of 
right, and rising to sudden elevation, by a sudden 
downfal of others ? 

The great benefit of society is that the weak are 
protected against the strong. The great evil of con- 
fusion is that the world is thrown into the hands, 
not of the best, but of the strongest; that all cer- 
tainty of possession or acquisition is destroyed; 
that every man’s care is confined to his own inter- 
est; and that general negligence of the general good 
makes way for general licentiousness. 

Of the strife, which this day brings back to our 
remembrance, we may observe, that it had all the to- 
kens of strife proceeding from envy. Therage of the 
faction which invaded the rights of the church and 
monarchy, was disproportionate to the provocation 
received. The violence with which hostility was 
prosecuted, was more than the cause, that was pub- 
lickly avowed, could incite or justify. Personal re- 
sentment was apparent in the persecution of par- 
ticular men, and the bitterness of faction broke out 
in all the debates upon publick questions. No se- 
curities could quiet suspicion, no concessions could 
satisfy exorbitance. Usurpation was added to usur- 
pation; demand was accumulated on demand; and, 
when war had decided against loyalty, insult was 
added to insult, and exaction to exaction. 
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As the end was unjust, the means likewise were 
illegal. The power of the faction commenced by 
clamour, was promoted by rebellion, and established 
by murder; by murder of the most atrocious kind, 
deliberate, contumelious, and cruel; by murder, not 
necessary even to the safety of those by whom it 
was committed, but chosen in preference to any 
other expedient for security. 

This war certainly did not want the third token 
of strife proceeding from envy. It was a war of the 
rabble against their superiours; a war, in which the 
lowest and basest of the people were encouraged 
by men a little higher than themselves, to lift their 
hands against their ecclesiastical and civil govern- 
ours, and by which those who were grown impa- 
tient of obedience, endeavoured to obtain the power 
of commanding. 

This strife, as we all know, ended in confusion. 
Our laws were overruled, our rights were abolished. 
The soldier seized upon the property, the fanatick 
rushed into the church. The usurpers gave way to 
other usurpers; the schismaticks were thrust out by 
other schismaticks; the people felt nothing from 
their masters but alternatives of oppression, and 
heard nothing from their teachers but varieties of 
errour. 

Such was the strife, and such was the confusion. 
Such are the evils which God sometimes permits to 
fall upon nations, when they stand secure in their 
own greatness, and forget their dependence on uni- 
versal sovereignty, depart from the laws of their 
Maker, corrupt the purity of his worship, or swerve 
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from the truth of his revelation. Such evils surely 
we have too much reason to fear again, for we have 
no right to charge our ancestors with having pro- 
voked them by crimes greater than our own. 

Let us, therefore, be warned by the calamities of 
past ages; and those miseries which are due to our 
sins, let us avert by our penitence. ‘* Let the wicked 
forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him, and to our God, and he 
will abundantly pardon. ’’ 


SERMON XXIV 
** When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice.’’ Prov. xxix. 2. 


Tart the institutions of government owe their origi- 
nal, like other human actions, to the desire of hap- 
piness, is not to be denied; nor is it less generally 
allowed, that they have been perverted to very dif- 
ferent ends from those which they were intended to 
promote. This is a truth, which it would be very 
superfluous to prove by authorities, or illustrate by 
examples. Every page of history, whether sacred or 
profane, will furnish us abundantly with instances 
of rulers that have deviated from justice, and sub- 
jects that have forgotten their allegiance; of nations 
ruined by the tyranny of governours, and of gov- 
ernours overborne by the madness of the populace. 
Instead of a concurrence between governour and 
subjects for their mutual advantage, they seem to 
have considered each other, not as allies or friends, 
to be aided or supported, but as enemies, whose 
prosperity was inconsistent with their own, and who 
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were, therefore, to be subdued by open force, or 
subjected by secret stratagems. 

Thus have slavery and licentiousness succeeded 
one another, and anarchy and despotick power alter- 
nately prevailed. Virtue has, at one time, stood 
exposed to the punishments of vice; and vice, at an- 
other time, enjoyed the security and privileges of 
virtue. Nor have communities suffered more, when 
they were exposed to the passions and caprices of 
one man, however cruel, ambitious, or insolent, 
than when all restraint has been taken off the actions 
of men by publick confusions, and every one left 
at full liberty to indulge his own desires, and com- 
ply, without fear of punishment, with his wildest 
imaginations. 

Manis, for the most part, equally unhappy, when 
subjected, without redress, to the passions of an- 
other, or left, without control, to the dominion of 
his own. This every man, however unwilling he may 
be to own it of himself, will very readily acknowl- 
edge of his neighbour. No man knows any one, ex- 
cept himself, whom he judges fit to be set free from 
the coercion of laws, and to be abandoned entirely 
to his own choice. By this consideration have all 
civilized nations been induced to the enactions of 
penal laws, laws by which every man’s danger be- 
comes every man’s safety, and by which, though 
all are restrained, yet all are benefited. 

Government is, therefore,necessary,in the opinion 
of every one, to the safety of particular men, and 
the happiness of society; and it may be considered 
as a maxim universally admitted, that ‘‘the people 
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cannot rejoice, except the righteous are in author- 
ity ;’’ that no publick prosperity, or private quiet, 
can be hoped for, but from the justice and wisdom 
of those, to whom the administration of affairs, and 
the execution of the laws, is committed. For cor- 
rupt governments operate, with equal force and 
efficacy, to the destruction of a people, as good 
governments to their preservation. 

But that authority may never swell into tyranny, 
or languish into supineness, and that subjection may 
never degenerate into slavery, nor freedom kindle 
into rebellion, it may be proper, both for those who 
are entrusted with power, and those from whom 
obedience is required, to consider, 

First: How much it is the duty of those in au- 
thority to promote the happiness of the people. 

SECONDLY: By what means the happiness of the 
people may be most effectually promoted. 

TuirDLy: How the people are to assist and 
further the endeavours of their governours. 

First: How much it is the duty of those in au- 
thority to promote the happiness of the people. 

If it be true in general that no man is born merely 
for his own sake, to consult his own advantage or 
pleasure, unconnected with the good of others; it 
is yet more evidently true of those who are exalted 
into high rank, dignified with honours, and vested 
with authority. Their superiority is not to be con- 
sidered as a sanction for laziness, or a privilege for 
vice. They are not to conceive, that their passions 
are to be allowed a wider range, or their appetites 


set more free from subjection to reason, than those 
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of others. They are not to consult their own glory, 
at the expense of the lives of others; or to gratify 
their avarice, by plundering those whom diligence 
and labour have entitled to affluence. They are not 
to conceive that power gives aright to oppress, and 
to punish those who murmur at oppression. They 
are to look upon their power, and their greatness, 
as instruments placed in their hands, to be employed 
for the publick advantage. They are to remember 
they are placed upon an eminence, that their ex- 
amples may be more conspicuous, and that, there- 
fore, they must take care, lest they teach those vices 
which they ought to suppress. They must reflect, 
that it is their duty to secure property from the 
attempts of rapine and robbery, and that those 
whom they protect will be very little benefited by 
their care, if what they rescue from others they 
take away themselves. 

It appears from those struggles for dominion, 
which have filled the world with war, bloodshed, 
and desolation, and have torn in pieces almost all 
the states and kingdoms of the earth, and from those 
daily contests for subordinate authority, which dis- 
turb the quiet of smaller societies, that there is some- 
what in power more pleasing than in any other 
enjoyment; and, consequently, to bestow upon man 
the happiness of ruling others, is to bestow upon 
him the greatest benefit he is capable of receiving. 
Nothing then can equal the obligation of gov- 
ernours to the people, and nothing but the most 
flagrant ingratitude can make them careless of the 
interests, or unconcerned at the misfortunes, of 
those to whom they owe that, for which no danger 
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has been thought too dreadful to be encountered, 
no labour too tedious to be undergone, and no crime 
too horrible to be committed. 

Gratitude is a species of justice. He that requites 
a benefit may be said, in some sense, to pay a debt; 
and, of course, he that forgets favours received may 
be accused of neglecting to pay what he cannot be 
denied to owe. But this is not the only sense in 
which justice may be said to require from the gov- 
ernour an attention to the wants and petitions of 
the people. He that engages in the management of 
publick business, takes a trust upon him, which it 
was in his power to decline, and which he is, there- 
fore, bound to discharge with diligence and fidelity ; 
a trust which is of the highest honour, because it is 
of the greatest difficulty and importance, a trust 
which includes, not only the care of the property, 
but the morals of the people. 

It is with the justest reason, that large revenues, 
pompous titles, and all that contributes to the hap- 
piness of life, are annexed to these high offices; 
for what reward can be too great for him, to whom 
multitudes are indebted for the secure enjoyment 
of their possessions? for him, whose authority checks 
the progress of vice, and assists the advancement of 
virtue, restrains the violence of the oppressour, and 
asserts the cause of the injured? These are, doubt- 
less, merits above the common rate, merits which 
can hardly be too loudly celebrated, or too liberally 
rewarded. 

But it is always to be observed, that he only de- 
serves the recompense, who performs the work for 
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which it is proposed; and that he who wears the 
honours, and receives the revenues, of an exalted 
nation, without attending to the duties of his post, 
is, in a very high degree, criminal, both in the eye 
of God and man. 

It is, therefore, the certain and apparent duty of 
those that are in authority, to take care that the 
people may rejoice, and diligently to inquire, what 
is to be considered, 

SECONDLY: By what means the happiness of the 
people may be most effectually promoted. 

In political, as well as natural disorders, the 
greater errour of those who commonly undertake, 
either cure or preservation, is, that they rest in 
second causes, without extending their search to 
the remote and original sources of evil. They, there- 
fore, obviate the immediate evil, but leave the de- 
structive principle to operate again; and have their 
work for ever to begin, like the husbandman who 
mows down the heads of noisome weeds, instead of 
pulling up by the roots. 

The only uniform and perpetual cause of publick 
happiness is publick virtue. The effects of all other 
things which are considered as advantages, will be 
found casual and transitory. Without virtue nothing 
can be securely possessed, or properly enjoyed. 

In a country like ours, the great demand, which 
is for ever repeated to our governours, is for the 
security of property, the confirmation of liberty, 
and the extension of commerce. All this we have 
obtained, and all this we possess, in a degree which, 
perhaps, was never granted to any other people. Yet 
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we still find something wanting to our happiness, 
and turn ourselves round on all sides, with perpetual 
restlessness, to find that remedy for our evils which 
neither power nor policy can afford. 

That established property and inviolable freedom 
are the greatest of political felicities, no man can 
be supposed likely to deny. To depend on the will 
of another, to labour for that, of which arbitrary 
power can prohibit the enjoyment, is the state to 
which want of reason has subjected the brute. To 
be happy we must know our own rights; and we 
must know them to be safe. 

But though this knowledge be necessary to happi- 
ness, this knowledge is not sufficient. Liberty, if 
not regulated by virtue, can be only license to do 
evil; and property, if not virtuously enjoyed, can 
only corrupt the possessour,and give him the power 
to injure others. Trade may make us rich; but 
riches, without goodness, cannot make us happy. 

Let us, however, suppose that these external 
goods have that power which wisdom cannot be- 
lieve, and which experience never could confirm; let 
us suppose that riches and liberty could make us 
happy. It then remains to be considered how riches 
and liberty can be secured. To this the politician has 
a ready answer, that they are to be secured by laws 
wisely formed, and vigorously executed. But, as laws 
can be made only by a small part of an extensive 
empire, and must be executed by a part yet far 
smaller, what shall protect us against the laws them- 
selves ? And how shall we be certain, that they shall 
not be made without regard to the publick good, or 
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shall not be perverted to oppression by the minis- 
ters of justice ? 

But if prosperity, and laws, by which, as far as the 
mutability of this world permits, that prosperity is 
made permanent and safe, cannot make the people 
happy, what is it the governours can do ? How far 
is their care to be extended,and what more can skill 
and vigilance perform ? The wisdom of mankind has 
been exercised in inquiries how riches may be gained 
and kept; how the different claims of men may be 
adjusted without violence; and how one part of the 
community may be restrained from encroachments 
on the other. For this end governments have been 
instituted, in all their various forms, with much 
study,and too often with much bloodshed. But what 
is the use of all this, if, when these ends are ob- 
tained, there is yet so much wanting to felicity ? 

I am far from intending to insinuate, that the 
studies of political wisdom, or the labours of legis- 
lative patriotism, have been vain and idle. They are 
useful, but not effectual; they are conducive to that 
end, which yet they cannot fully gain. The legis- 
lator, who does what human power can attain 
towards the felicity of his fellow creatures, is not to 
be censured, because, by the imbecility of all human 
endeavours, he fails of his purpose; unless he has be- 
come culpable, by ascribing too much to his own 
powers, and arrogated to his industry, or his wit, 
that efficacy which wit and industry must always 
want, unless some higher power lends them assist- 
ance, and cooperates with them. 

The husbandman may plough his fields with in- 
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dustry, and sow them with skill; he may manure 
them copiously, and fence them carefully ; but the 
harvest must depend at last on celestial influence; 
and all his diligence is frustrated, unless the sun 
sheds its warmth, and the clouds pour down their 
moisture. 

Thus, in all human affairs, when prudence and in- 
dustry have done their utmost, the work is left to 
be completed by superiour agency; and in the se- 
curity of peace,and stability of possession, our policy 
must at last call for help upon religion. 

Human laws, however honestly instituted, or how- 
ever vigorously enforced, must be limited in their 
effect, partly by our ignorance, and partly by our 
wickedness. Daily experience may convince us, that 
all the avenues by which injury and oppression may 
break in upon life, cannot be guarded by positive 
prohibitions. Every man sees and may feel evils, 
which no law can punish. And not only will there 
always remain possibilities of guilt, which legisla- 
tive foresight cannot discover, but the laws will be 
often violated by wicked men, whose subtlety eludes 
detection, and whom, therefore, vindictive justice 
cannot bring within the reach of punishment. 

These deficiencies in civil life can be supplied only 
by religion. The mere observer of human laws avoids 
only such offences as the laws forbid, and those only 
when the laws can detect his delinquency. But he 
who acts with the perpetual consciousness of the 
Divine presence, and considers himself as account- 
able for all his actions to the irreversible and unerr- 
ing judgment of Omniscience, has other motives of 
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action, and other reasons of forbearance. He is 
equally restrained from evil, in publick life, and in 
secret solitude; and has only one rule of action, by 
which ‘‘he does to others, what he would that 
others should do to him,’’ and wants no other en- 
forcement of his duty, than the fear of future pun- 
ishment, and the hope of future rewards. 

The first duty, therefore, of a governour is to dif- 
fuse through the community a spirit of religion, to 
endeavour that asense of the Divine authority should 
prevail in all orders of men, and that the laws should 
be obeyed, in subordination to the universal and 
unchangeable edicts of the Creator and Ruler of 
the world. 

How religion may be most effectually promoted, 
is an inquiry which every governour ought diligently 
to make; and he that inquires, with real wishes for 
information, will soon know his duty ; for providence 
has seldom made the same things necessary and 
abstruse. 

That religion may be invigorated and diffused, it 
is necessary that the external order of religion he 
diligently maintained, that the solemnities of wor- 
ship be duly observed, and a proper reverence pre- 
served for the times and the places appropriated to 
piety. The appropriations of time and place are, in- 
deed, only means to the great end of holiness; but 
they are means, without which the end cannot be 
obtained; and every man must have observed, how 
much corruption prevails, where the attention to pub- 
lick worship and to holy seasons is broken or relaxed. 

Those that have in their hands the disposal of 
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riches or honours, ought to bestow them on persons 
who are most eminent for sanctity of life. For though 
no man ought to consider temporary goods as the 
proper rewards of religious duties, yet they, who 
have them to give, are obliged to distribute them 
in such a manner as may make them most useful to 
the publick; and they will be most useful, when 
they increase the beneficence, and enlarge the in- 
fluence of piety. 

It yet remains that governours cooperate with 
their laws by their own examples, and that as, by 
their height of place, they are always conspicuous, 
they exhibit to those eyes which are turned upon 
them ‘‘ the beauty of holiness. ’”’ 

The present state of the world, however, affords 
us little hope, that virtue can, by any government, 
be so strongly impressed, or so widely diffused, as 
to supersede the necessity of suppressing wickedness. 
In the most diligent cultivation of the happiest 
soil, weeds will sometimes appear among fruits and 
flowers, and all that vigilance and labour can do is 
to check them as they rise. However virtue may be 
encouraged or rewarded, it can never appear to all 
minds the shortest means of present good. There 
will always be those who would rather grow rich by 
fraud, than by diligence, and who will provide for 
vitious pleasures by violence, rather than by labour. 
Against the attempts and artifices of such men, 
whence have simplicity and innocence their defence 
and security? Whence, but from the Lew armata,the 
vindictive law, that stands forth the champion of 
the weak, and the protectress of the innocent ? 
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Nor is quiet and security in danger only from cor- 
rupt minds; for honest and beneficent men might 
often, were not the law to interpose, disturb society, 
and fill the country with violence. Two men, both 
of them wise, and both of them virtuous, may lay 
claim to the same possession, with pretensions, to 
the world specious, in their own thoughts just. Such 
disputes can be terminated only by force or law. 
Of force, it is apparent, that the exertion of it is an 
immediate evil, and that prevalence at last will be 
no proof of justice. Of law, the means are gentle and 
inoffensive, and the conclusion not only the confir- 
mation of property, but the establishment of right. 
For this power of the law virtue itself will leave 
employment; for though crimes would hardly be 
committed but by predominance of passion, yet 
litigation must always subsist while there is differ- 
ence of opinion. We can hope but faintly for the 
time when all men shall be honest; but the time 
seems still more remote in which all men shall be 
wise; and until we may be able to settle all claims 
for ourselves, let us rejoice that there is law to adjust 
them for us. 

The care, however, of the best governour may be 
frustrated by disobedience and perverseness; and the 
best laws may strive in vain against radicated 
wickedness. 

It is, therefore, fit to consider, 

TurrpLy: How the people are to assist and 
further the endeavours of their governours. 

As all government is power exerted by few upon 
many, it is apparent, that nations cannot be gov- 
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erned but by their own consent. The first duty, 
therefore, of subjects is obedience to the laws; such 
obedience as is the effect, not of compulsion, but of 
reverence; such as arises from a conviction of the 
instability of human virtue, and of the necessity of 
some coercive power, which may restrain the exor- 
bitances of passions, and check the career of natural 
desires. 

No man thinks laws unnecessary for others; and 
no man, if he considers his own inherent frailty, can 
justly think them unnecessary for himself. The 
wisest man is not always wise, and the best man is 
not always good. We all sometimes want the admo- 
nition of law, as supplemental to the dictates of 
reason, and the suggestions of conscience. And he 
that encourages irreverence, in himself, or others, to 
publick institutions, weakens all the human securi- 
ties of peace, and all the corroborations of virtue. 

That the proper influence of government may be 
preserved, and that the liberty which a just distri- 
bution of power naturally supports may not operate 
to its destruction, it is always to be remembered, 
that even the errours and deficiencies of authority 
must be treated with respect. All institutions are 
defective by their nature; and all rulers have their 
imperfections, like other men. But, as not every 
failing makes a bad man, so not every errour makes 
a bad government; and he that considers how few 
can properly adjust their own houses, will not won- 
der that into the multiplicity of national affairs de- 
ception or negligence should sometimes find their 
way. It is likewise necessary to remember, that as 
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government is difficult to be administered, it is diffi- 
cult to be understood ; and that where very few have 
capacity to judge, very few have a right to censure. 

The happiness of a nation must arise from the 
combined endeavours of governours and subjects. 
The duties of governing can be the lot of few, but 
all of us have the duties of subjects to perform; and 
every man ought to incite in himself, and in his 
neighbour, that obedience to the laws, and that re- 
spect to the chief magistrate, which may secure and 
promote concord and quiet. Of this, as of all other 
virtues, the true basis is religion. The laws will be 
easily obeyed by him who adds to human sanctions 
the obligations of conscience; and he will not easily 
be disposed to censure his superiours, whom religion 
has made acquainted with his own failings. 
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[WRITTEN BY DR. JOHNSON, FOR THE FUNERAL OF HIS WIFE] 


** Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever 
liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die.’’ Joun xi. 25, 26. former 
part. 

To afford adequate consolations to the last hour, to 

cheer the gloomy passage through the valley of the 

shadow of death, and to ease that anxiety, to which 
beings, prescient of their own dissolution, and con- 
scious of their own danger, must be necessarily ex- 
posed, is the privilege only of revealed religion. All 
those, to whom the supernatural right of heavenly 
doctrine has never been imparted, however formid- 
able for power, or illustrious for wisdom, have 
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wanted that knowledge of their future state which 
alone can give comfort to misery, or security to 
enjoyment; and have been forced to rush forwards 
to the grave, through the darkness of ignorance; 
or, if they happened to be more refined and in- 
quisitive, to solace their passage with the fallacious 
and uncertain glimmer of philosophy. 

There were, doubtless, at all times, as there are 
now, many who lived with very little thought con- 
cerning their end; many whose time was wholly 
filled up by publick or domestick business, by the 
pursuits of ambition, or the desire of riches; many 
who dissolved themselves in luxurious enjoyment, 
and, when they could lull their minds by any 
present pleasure, had.no regard to distant events, 
but withheld their imagination from sallying out 
into futurity, or catching any terrour that might 
interrupt their quiet; and there were many who rose 
so little above animal life, that they were com- 
pletely engrossed by the objects about them, and 
had their views extended no further than to the 
next hour; in whom the ray of reason was half ex- 
tinct, and had neither hopes nor fears, but of some 
near advantage, of some pressing danger. 

But multitudes there must always be, and greater 
multitudes as arts and civility prevail, who cannot 
wholly withdraw their thoughts from death. All 
cannot be distracted with business, or stunned with 
the clamours of assemblies, or the shouts of armies. 
All cannot live in the perpetual dissipation of suc- 
cessive diversions, nor will all enslave their under- 
standings to their senses, and seek felicity in the 
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gross gratifications of appetite. Some must always 
keep their reason and their fancy in action, and seek 
either honour or pleasure from intellectual opera- 
tions; and from them, others, more negligent or 
sluggish, will be in time fixed or awakened; knowl- 
edge will be perpetually diffused, and curiosity 
hourly enlarged. 

But, when the faculties were once put in motion, 
when the mind had broken loose from the shackles 
of sense, and made excursions to remote consequen- 
ces, the first consideration that would stop her 
course must be incessant waste of life, the approach 
of age, and the certainty of death; the approach 
of that time, in which strength must fail, and 
pleasure fly away, and the certainty of that disso- 
lution which shall put an end to all the prospects 
of this world. It is impossible to think, and not 
sometimes to think on death. Hope, indeed, has 
many powers of delusion; whatever is possible, 
however unlikely, it will teach us to promise our- 
selves; but death no man has escaped, and, there- 
fore, no man can hope to escape it. From this 
dreadful expectation no shelter or refuge can be 
found. Whatever we see, forces it upon us; what- 
ever is, new or old, flourishing or declining, either 
directly, or by very short deduction, leads man to 
the consideration of his end; and accordingly we 
find, that the fear of death has always been con- 
sidered as the great enemy of human quiet, the 
polluter of the feast of happiness, and embitterer 
of the cup of joy. The young man who rejoiceth 
in his youth, amidst his musick and his gaiety, has 
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always been disturbed with the thought, that his 
youth will be quickly at an end. The monarch, to 
whom it is said that he is a God, has always been 
reminded by his own heart, that he shall die like man. 

This unwelcome conviction, which is thus con- 
tinually pressed upon the mind, every art has been 
employed to oppose. The general remedy, in all 
ages, has been to chase it away from the present 
moment, and to gain a suspense of the pain that 
could not be cured. In the ancient writings, we, 
therefore, find the shortness of life frequently men- 
tioned as an excitement to jollity and pleasure; and 
may plainly discover, that the authors had no other 
means of relieving that gloom with which the un- 
certainty of human life clouded their conceptions. 
Some of the philosophers, indeed, appear to have 
sought a nobler, and a more certain remedy, and to 
have endeavoured to overpower the force of death 
by arguments, and to dispel the gloom by the light 
of reason. They inquired into the nature of the soul 
of man, and showed, at least probably, that it is a 
substance distinct from matter, and, therefore, 
independent on the body, and exempt from dissolu- 
tion and corruption. The arguments, whether phys- 
ical or moral, upon which they established this 
doctrine, it is not necessary to recount to a Chris- 
tian audience, by whom it is believed upon more 
certain proofs, and higher authority; since though 
they were such as might determine the calm mind 
of a philosopher, inquisitive only after truth, and 
uninfluenced by external objects; yet they were 
such as required leisure and capacity, not allowed 
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in general to mankind; they were such as many 
could never understand, and of which, therefore, 
the efficacy and comfort were confined to a small 
number, without any benefit to the unenlightened 
multitude. 

Such has been hitherto the nature of philosoph- 
ical arguments, and such it must probably for ever 
remain; for, though, perhaps, the successive in- 
dustry of the studious may increase the number, or 
advance the probability, of arguments; and, though 
continual contemplation of matter will, I believe, 
show it, at length, wholly incapable of motion, 
sensation, or order, by any powers of its own, 
and, therefore, necessarily establish the immaterial- 
ity, and, probably, the immortality of the soul; 
yet there never can be expected a time, in which 
the gross body of mankind can attend to such 
speculations, or can comprehend them; and, there- 
fore, there never can be a time, in which this 
knowledge can be taught in such a manner, as to 
be generally conducive to virtue, or happiness, but 
by a messenger from God, from the Creator of the 
world, and the Father of spirits. 

To persuade common and uninstructed minds 
to the belief of any fact, we may every day per- 
ceive, that the testimony of one man, whom they 
think worthy of credit, has more force than the ar- 
guments of a thousand reasoners, even when the 
arguments are such as they may be imagined com- 
pletely qualified to comprehend. Hence it is plain, 
that the constitution of mankind is such, that ab- 
struse and intellectual truths can be taught no 
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otherwise than by positive assertion, supported by 
some sensible evidence, by which the assertor is se- 
cured from the suspicion of falsehood; and that if 
it should please God to inspire a teacher with some 
demonstration of the immortality of the soul, it 
would far less avail him for general instruction, than 
the power of working a miracle in its vindication, 
unless God should, at the same time, inspire the 
hearers with docility and apprehension, and turn, 
at once, all the sensual, the giddy, the lazy, the 
busy, the corrupt, and the proud, into humble, ab- 
stracted, and diligent philosophers. 

To bring life and immortality to light; to give 
such proofs of our future existence, as may influ- 
ence the most narrow mind, and fill the most 
capacious intellect; to open prospects beyond the 
grave, in which the thought may expatiate without 
obstruction; and to supply a refuge and support to 
the mind amidst all the miseries of decaying nature, 
is the peculiar excellence of the gospel of Christ. 
Without this heavenly Instructor, he who feels 
himself sinking under the weight of years, or melt- 
ing away by the slow waste of a lingering disease, 
has no other remedy than obdurate patience, a 
gloomy resignation to that which cannot be avoided ; 
and he who follows his friend, or whoever there is 
yet dearer than a friend, to the grave, can have no 
other consolation than that which he derives from 
the general misery; the reflection, that he suffers 
only what the rest of mankind must suffer; a poor 
consideration, which rather awes us to silence, 


than sooths us to quiet, and which does not abate 
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the sense of our calamity, though it may some- 
times make us ashamed to complain. 

But so much is our condition improved by the 
gospel, so much is the sting of death rebated, that 
we may now be invited to the contemplation of 
our mortality, as to a pleasiug employment of the 
mind, to an exercise delightful and recreative, not 
only when calamity and persecution drive us from 
the assemblies of men, and sorrow and woe repre- 
sent the grave as a refuge and an asylum, but even 
in the hours of the highest earthly prosperity, when 
our cup is full, and when we have laid up stores for 
ourselves; for, in him who believes the promise of 
the Saviour of the world, it can cause no disturb- 
ance to remember, that this night his soul may be 
required of him; and he who suffers one of the 
sharpest evils which this life can show, amidst all its 
varieties of misery; he that has lately been sepa- 
rated from the person whom a long participation of 
good and evil had endeared to him; he who has seen 
kindness snatched from his arms, and fidelity torn 
from his bosom; he whose ear is no more to be de- 
lighted with tender instruction, and whose virtue 
shall be no more awakened by the seasonable whis- 
pers of mild reproof, may yet look, without horrour, 
on the tomb which encloses the remains of what he 
loved and honoured, as upon a place which, if it re- 
vives the sense of his loss, may calm him with the 
hope of that state in which there shall be no more 
grief or separation. 

To Christians the celebration of a funeral is by 
no means a solemnity of barren and unavailing 
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sorrow, but established by the church for other 
purposes. 

First, for the consolation of sorrow. Secondly, for 
the enforcement of piety. The mournful solemnity 
of the burial of the dead is instituted, first, for the 
consolation of that grief to which the best minds, 
if not supported and regulated by religion, are most 
liable. They who most endeavour the happiness of 
others, who devote their thoughts to tenderness and 
pity, and studiously maintain the reciprocation of 
kindness, by degrees mingle their souls, in such a 
manner, as to feel from their separation, a total des- 
titution of happiness, a sudden abruption of all 
their prospects, a cessation of all their hopes, 
schemes, and desires. The whole mind becomes a 
gloomy vacuity, without any image or form of 
plea. re, a chaos of confused wishes, directed to no 
particular end, or to that which, while we wish, 
we cannot hope to obtain; for the dead will not re- 
vive; those whom God has called away from the 
present state of existence, can be seen no more in 
it; we must go to them; but they cannot return 
to us. 

Yet, to show that grief is vain, is to afford very 
little comfort; yet this is all that reason can afford ; 
but religion, our only friend in the moment of dis- 
tress, in the moment when the help of man is vain, 
when fortitude and cowardice sink down together, 
and the sage and the virgin mingle their lamenta- 
tions; religion will inform us, that sorrow and com- 
plaint are not only vain, but unreasonable and 
erroneous. The voice of God, speaking by his Son, 
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and his apostles, will instruct us, that she, whose 
departure we now mourn, is not dead, but sleepeth; 
that only her body is committed to the ground, 
but that the soul is returned to God, who gave 
it; that God, who is infinitely merciful, who hateth 
nothing that he has made, who desireth not the 
death of a sinner; to that God, who only can com- 
pare performance with ability, who alone knows 
how far the heart has been pure, or corrupted, how 
inadvertency has surprised, fear has betrayed, or 
weakness has impeded; to that God, who marks 
every aspiration after a better state, who hears the 
prayer which the voice cannot utter, records the | 
purpose that perished without opportunity of ac- 
tion, the wish that vanished away without attain- 
ment, who is always ready to receive the penitent, 
to whom sincere contrition is never late, and who 
will accept the tears of a returning sinner. 

Such are the reflections to which we are called by 
the voice of Truth; and from these we shall find 
that comfort which philosophy cannot supply, and 
that peace which the world cannot give. The con- 
templation of the mercy of God may justly afford 
some consolation, even when the office of burial is 
performed to those who have been snatched away 
without visible amendment to their lives: for, who 
shall presume to determine the state of departed 
souls, to lay open what God hath concealed, and to 
search the counsels of the Most Highest ?—But, 
with more confident hope of pardon and acceptance, 
may we commit those to the receptacles of mortal- 
ity, who have lived without any open or enormous 
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crimes; who have endeavoured to propitiate God 
by repentance, and have died, at last, with hope 
and resignation. Among these she surely may be 
remembered whom we have followed hither to the 
tomb, to pay her the last honours, and to resign 
her to the grave: she, whom many, who now hear 
me, have known, and whom none, who were capa- 
ble of distinguishing either moral or intellectual 
excellence, could know, without esteem or tender- 
ness. To praise the extent of her knowledge, the 
acuteness of her wit, the accuracy of her judgment, 
the force of her sentiments, or the elegance of her 
expression, would ill suit with the occasion. 

Such praise would little profit the living, and as 
little gratify the dead, who is now in a place where 
vanity and competition are forgotten for ever; 
where she finds a cup of water given for the relief 
of a poor brother, a prayer uttered for the mercy 
of God to those whom she wanted power to relieve, 
a word of instruction to ignorance, a smile of com- 
fort to misery, of more avail than all those accom- 
plishments which confer honour and distinction 
among the sons of folly. Yet, let it be remembered, 
that her wit was never employed to scoff at good- 
ness, nor her reason to dispute against truth. In this 
age of wild opinions, she was as free from skepticism 
as the cloistered virgin. She never wished to signal- 
ize herself by the singularity of paradox. She had 
a just diffidence of her own reason, and desired to 
practise rather than dispute. Her practice was such 
as her opinions naturally produced. She was exact 
and regular in her devotions, full of confidence in 
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the Divine mercy, submissive to the dispensations 
of providence, extensively charitable in her judg- 
ments and opinions, grateful for every kindness 
that she received, and willing to impart assistance 
of every kind to all whom her little power enabled 
her to benefit. She passed through many months 
of languor, weakness, and decay, without a single 
murmur of impatience, and often expressed her 
adoration of that mercy which granted her so long 
time for recollection and penitence. That she had 
no failing cannot be supposed: but she has now ap- 
peared before the Almighty Judge; and it would 
ill become beings like us, weak and sinful as her- 
self, to remember those faults which, we trust, 
Eternal Purity has pardoned. 

Let us, therefore, preserve her memory for no 
other end but to imitate her virtues; and let us add 
her example to the motives to piety which this 
solemnity was, secondly, instituted to enforce. 

It would not, indeed, be reasonable to expect, 
did we not know the inattention and _ perverseness 
of mankind, that any one who had followed a 
funeral, could fail to return home without new 
resolutions of a holy life: for, who can see the final 
period of all human schemes and undertakings. 
without conviction of the vanity of all that termi- 
nates in the present state? For, who can see the 
wise, the brave, the powerful, or the beauteous, 
carried to the grave, without reflection on the 
emptiness of all those distinctions, which set us 
here in opposition to each other ! And who, when 
he sees the vanity of all terrestrial advantages, can 
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forbear to wish for a more permanent and certain 
happiness ? Such wishes, perhaps, often arise, and 
such resolutions are often formed; but, before the 
resolution can be exerted, before the wish can 
regulate the conduct, new prospects open before 
us, new impressions are received; the temptations 
of the world solicit, the passions of the heart are 
put into commotion; we plunge again into the 
tumult, engage again in the contest, and forget 
that what we gain cannot be kept, and that the 
life, for which we are thus busy to provide, must 
be quickly at an end. 

But, let us not be thus shamefully deluded! Let 
us not thus idly perish in our folly, by neglecting 
the loudest call of providence; nor, when we have 
followed our friends, and our enemies to the tomb, 
suffer ourselves to be surprised by the dreadful sum- 
mons, and die, at last, amazed, and unprepared! 
Let every one whose eye glances on this bier, ex- 
amine what would have been his condition, if the 
same hour had called him to judgment, and re- 
member, that, though he is now spared, he may, 
perhaps, be to-morrow among separate spirits. The 
present moment is in our power: let us, therefore, 
from the present moment, begin our repentance! 
Let us not, any longer, harden our hearts, but hear, 
this day, the voice of our Saviour and our God, and 
begin to do, with all our powers, whatever we shall 
wish to have done, when the grave shall open be- 
fore us! Let those, who came hither weeping and 
lamenting, reflect, that they have not time for use- 
less sorrow ; that their own salvation is to be secured, 
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and that ‘‘ the day is far spent, and the night cometh, 
when no man can work;’’ that tears are of no value 
to the dead, and that their own danger may justly 
claim their whole attention! Let those who entered 
this place unaffected and indifferent, and whose only 
purpose was to behold this funeral spectacle, con- 
sider, that she, whom they thus behold with negli- 
gence, and pass by, was lately partaker of the same 
nature with themselves; and that they likewise are 
hastening to their end, and must soon, by others 
equally negligent, be buried and forgotten! Let all 
remember, that the day of life is short, and that the 
day of grace may be much shorter; that this may 
be the last warning which God will grant us, and 
that, perhaps, he, who looks on this grave un- 
alarmed, may sink unreformed into his own. 

Let it, therefore, be our care, when we retire from 
this solemnity, that we immediately turn from our 
wickedness, and do that which is lawful and right; 
that, whenever disease, or violence, shall dissolve 
our bodies, our souls may be saved alive, and re- 
ceived into everlasting habitations; where, with 
angels and archangels, and all the glorious host of 
heaven, they shall sing glory to God on high, and 
the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
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